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PREl'ACl’:. 


'fins book is intended to answer two questions, vr.., 

I i) what is the lundamental teachinj^^ of the \'edas 
and (2) what liqlit does tliat teachin*; throw on the 
orii^in and dev elopnient of Religion ^ 

'I'here IS no hook in the hhi.^lish lan!L;ua;;e .i;i\ ini; 
a popular, succinet, and vet an adecjuate, account of 
the teachin;; ol the N’edas, the oldest recoi'ds of the 
.\r\an nations. It is hoped, therefore, that this 
will sLijiidx a want loni; felt alike l)\ missionaries, 
ministers, and all inteiested in the religious historv 
'of our fellow -subjects in India. 

W hen I be^^an my missionary career amoiyq the 
Hindus, thirty-three years a^^o. I felt keenh' that, 
in order to be an efficient worker, a knowled;.,^e of the 
reli,L;ious and speculatixe thoiif^lit of the people was 
absolutely necessary. Hut there was no book avail- 
able that could furnish me with such kno\vled;^"e. 

I had to ^.(ather it little by little ; at first from the 
works of learned specialists, and afterwards from 
the study of the Walas, by the aid of pundits, 
'fhe results arc embodied in this volume. 

ThiC study of Comparative Religion, which has 
been popular on the (.'ontinent for some years, is 
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now attracting attention in England. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to point out the bearinj:i: of \"edic 
teaching on the profoundly interesting subject of the 
Origin and Development of Religion in general. I 
have endeavoured to do so in this volume: but 
should my conclusions in that respect be deemed 
erroneous by some, the value of the book, as an ex- 
position of Vedic doctrines, will not be diminished 
in the least. And should it stimulate others, who 
possess learning and leisure, to study the subject 
more thoroughly, and expose what ma\' be deemed 
untenable, none will rejoice more than myself. 

I must caution the general reader against conclud- 
ing that the doctrines of the \'edas, as shown in this 
book, constitute what is know-n as Hinduism, or 
the religion of India to-day. Hinduism is a mixture 
of corrupt Vedic doctrines and pre- Aryan cults. 
Its authoritative guides arc the Mahabharata, 
the Ramilyana, the Puranas, the Law Books and the 
Philosophical Treatises. But, to understand its con- 
stituent elements, a knowledge of Vedic doctrines 
is indispensable. Should life and health continue, 
I hope, in a subsequent volume, to treat Hinduism 
on the same plan as I have treated Vedism, when 
it will become apparent that it is far more irrational 
and immoral than the religion of the Aryans in the 
far off Vedic age. 

I have no new theory, either about the literature 
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of the Vedas, or about the aborij^inal home of the 
Aryans. Hence the first chapter is little more than 
a compilation, — chiefly from the works of Professor 
Max Muller, whose opinions I accept in preference 
to those of others. 

Maurice Phillips. 

Albert Road, I^ndon, N., 

]sl Xov., i,S(j4. 
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C' 1 1 AFTER I. 


THi- LI rivKA iT'Ki- OF thf: \’f:i)as. 

“Non-Christian Hiblcs arc all ckvclopnicMits in the wronj; 
dilution, l'he\ all bcs^in with some ILisIks ot tine li.i^ht and 
end in darkness. ” Siu \Io\ii:k W’if.i iwis. 

i i. 77/0 S(Vi/ii/iLs . or the Colhchons of the I e(/<JS. 

d'hc Hindus divide their literature into two classes : 
(i) Sruti, • what the\ have heard with their ears,” or 
Revelation: and ( 2 ) Smriti. “what their fathers trans- 
mitted to them,” {)r Tradition. The former inckules 
, the Vedas, and the latter all other hooks based on 
he authorit) of the VT'das.' This distinction between 

‘ Smriti comprehends all /><)s 7 -Vedic literature under four 
leads; T. The six Vedan|;as, \iz. : (i) Siksha, the science of 
ironunciation; (2) Chandas, metre; (3) Vyakarana, s^rammar; 
4) Nirukta, explanation of Vedic words ; (5) jN'otisha, astro- 
lomy ; and (b) Kalpa, ceremonial, includinf; Srauta-Sutras, 
iiles for applying; the Mantras and Brfdimanas to Vedic sacri- 
ices ; Grya-Sutras, rules relatini;; to domestic rights ; Samaya- 
^..harika-Sutras, rules relatinj; to conventional usaj^es : the last 
|wo are called Smarta-Sutras. 2. The Darsanas, sn stems of 
fhilosophy 3. 'I'he Dharma-Sutras, law books such as Manu, 
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Revelation and Tradition vi^as made after the ascendancy 
of the IBrahmans as a caste, and prior to the schism of 
IBuddha. 

The word Veda is derived from the Sanscrit vid or 
vidh, to know, and is the same word as appears in 
the (ireek clKuu I>atin indco, and the ICnf^lish wit. 
This word is* used by the Hindus to denote four collec- 
tions [siuihitiu) of sacred hooks, called respectively, 
the Rii^-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the Sama-Veda, and the 
Atharva-Veda ; of these the Ri^^-Veda is by the most 
complete and interesting. “ This,’* as Professor Max 
Mil Her says, ‘-is the Veda fyar cxccllefici\ containing the 
real theogony of the Hindus.” It is divided (i) into ten 
mandatas (books), containing 1017 'metrical hymns 
{suktits\, arranged according to their authors and the 
gods to whom they are addressed ; and (2) into eight 
as/itakiis (eights) nearly equal in length, each of which is 
subdivided into as many adhyayas (lectures), and each of 
these again into about thirty-three vatyas (sections), 
usually containing live verses, 

'The Yajur-\T*da consists principally of praters and 
invocations applicable to the consecration of the utensils 
and materials of sacrificial worship. It has about hall 
the number of hymns found in the Rig-Veda, but its 
contents are not entirely taken from the Rig, and it 
often combines prose with poetry. It is divided into two 

Yiijnavalkya, and others, which are supposed to have grown out 
of the Smarta-Sutras. 4. The Itihasas, vi/. : the two epit 
poems, the Mahabarata and Kamayana ; the eighteen Puranas. 
or an' -ent k*gendary lore; and the Tantras. 
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parts ; the white (suk/a) and the black {krishnia) ; the 
former is attributed to the sajjc Yajnavalkya and the 
latter to 'I'ittiri. 

The vSama Veda, which is onl\- al)()ut half the si/e of 
the Yajur, is a collection of separate texts, taken almost 
entirely from the Ri*;, to he chanted at particular parts of 
the sacrihee. In the Rii; Veda we find the entire hymns. 
In the first part of the Sama-Veda we iind only isolated 
verses ot those hymns, dislocated from their natural 
connection, thou^di in the second part the extracts are 
connected and of greater lenj^th.” ‘ Hence Max Muller 
says, “ These two Vedas, the Yajur- Veda and the 
SamaATxla, were, in truth, what they are called in 
the Kaushitaki-biTihmana, the attendants of the Ri^^- 
Veda 

1 he hymns ol the Atharva-Veda arc nearly as numerous 
as those ol the Ri^^; hut, with the exception of a few of 
the later hymns ol the Ri^*, it has little in common with 
the other three Vedas, which are used for performin'^ the 
prescribed sacrifices; whereas the Atharva teaches chielly 
how to appease, to bless, to curse, and to rectify what has 
been wron<;ly done in the act of sacritice. A sixth part 
of Its contents is in prose, and about one-sixth of its 
hymns are found in the Ri^^ Its lanj^uaj^e and style 
indicate a later a^e ; and it is not mentioned by many 

' Muir’s Sans. Texts, pt. ii., p. 20J. 

^ Hist. Anc. Sans. Lit., p. 457. 

" Professor Whitney remarks, “ The ^.-rcater portion of 
them (the hymns) are plainly shown, both by their language 
and internal character, to be of much later date than the 
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ancient writers in connection with the other three.’ It 
was probably employed at first in the ritual of a different 
worship. 

Each Veda is divided into Mantras and Hrahmanas. 
The Mantras are a collection of hymns in which the 
praises of the ^ods are sun^; and their blessings invoked. 
The Brfdimanas are treatises written in prose for the use 
of the Brahmans, and cemtain both the liturj.^ical institutes, 
in which the ceremonial application of the hymns is 
prescribed, and the iVranyakas and U pain shads, or the 

f^oneial contents ol the other histone Veda (tlie Kij;), and e\en 
than Its tcntli hook, with which they yet stand nearly connected 
in impoit and orij^in. The condition ot the text also in those 
passages found likewise in the Uij;, points as distinctly to a 
inorc lecent period as that of their collection " Muir’s Stius. 
7Vi7i, pt. li., p. ioi). 

’ It IS not mentioned in the ninth verse* ol the Ikirusha 
SCikta (R.-\k, ; neither is it mentioned in the followin,;; 

passaj^es in the Khanfloj^ya-L'panishad : “ Prajapati brooded (oi 
meditated upon) the worlds; and from them, so hnmded, hi* 
drew forth their essences; Fire from the earth, .\ir from the 
atmosphere, the Sun from the sky, lie brooded on these thiee 
deities, and from them, so brooded, he drew forth then 
essences: Rij;-te\ts from lore, Vajush-te.xts from Air, and Sama 
texts from the Sun. He brooded on this triple science, and 
from it, so brooded, he drew forth its essences : the particle 
BJulh from the Ri”-texts; Bhitvah from the Yajush-texts ; .Vrivn 
from the Sama-texts. Manu, i., 23, repeats the account j^uen 
in the Khandoj^ya-L'panishad, omitting the fourth Veda ( Muir ^ 
S(ins. Texts, pt. ii., p. 200). It is, however, mentioned as a 
Veda in another passa^^e of the same and also in 

the Satapatha-Hifihmana ” (Max Muller, ffist. Auc. Suns. JAt.. 
pp. 122 and 38). 
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theolo<;ical disquisitions, in which the spiritual aspirations 
gradually developed in the minds of the more devout of 
the Indian sa^es, find expression. It is evident, there 
fore, that the hymns are the orif^inal and the most essen- 
tial portions of the Vedas ; that the Brahmanas rose out 
of the hymns, and are subservient to their emplo\ ment 
for the purpose of worship ; while the Upanishads ^ive 
expression to speculative ideas of a spiritual and m\’stical 
character, which, though discernible in some of the 
hymns and in the older Brahmanas, are much further 
developed and s\ stematised in these later treatise.s. 

2. The Authors of t he lA/os'. 

It has been the prevalent belief in India for centuries 
that tile Vedas came not from man, but from Ciod. And 
thoLij^h the Hymns arc ascribed to various Rishis. 
or saints, whose names they bear, yet the Hindus 
liave maintained for aj^es. and continue to maintain, 
that the Rishis were only “ Seers,’’ who mtuiti\’el\‘ 
saw them, or vehicles through which they were com- 
municated by divine power. Hence man}' conllictiiif; 
theories of inspiration have been propounded, and many 
contradicto'ry schemes for provinj; the divine origin of 
the Vedas have been .set forth. Accordin;^- to the 
vSatapatha-Brahmana, and the Khandooya-Upanishad. 
Biajapati by broodin- o\er the three elements, fire, air 
and the sun, produced from them respective!}, the Rij;-, 
^ajur-, and Sama-Vedas. The same orij^in is ascribed 
to them by the lawj^iver Manu, who doubtless borrowed 
the idea from the Brahmanas. He says that Brahma, 
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“ for the performance of sacrifice, milked out from 
fire, from air, and from the sun, the triple eternal Veda, 
distinguished as Kig, Yajur, and Sama In the Vishnu 
and Bhagavata-Furanas, we are told that the Vedas were 
created by the four-hiced Brahma from his several mouths: 
while in the Mahahharata their origin is ascribed to the 
goddess of wisdom, Sarasvati, who is denominated the 
“mother of the Vedas”. The Brihad-aran}'aka-Upanishad 
describes them as the breath of Brahma; and the Hari 
Vamsa declares that they were produced from the Gayatri, 
the holiest verse in the Vedas. According to the ninth 
verse of the Furusha-Sukta of the Kig-Veda, the first 
three Vedas were derived from the mystical victim 
Furusha, “ From that universal sacrifice were produced 
the hymns called Rig, and Saman, the metres and the 
Vajush." And according to the Atharva-Veda both the 
Rig and the Vajush sprang from time. Most of the 
philosophers argue with much ingenuity in favour of the 
superhuman origin of the Vedas ; while a few go so far 
as to deny to them any origin, and strenuously maintain 
that the}' have always existed. 

1 hese conflicting accounts of the origin of the Vedas 
clearly show that the belief in a Book-Revelation is deep!}’ 
rooted in the religious consciousness of the Hindus. 
Strange to say, however, there is but little in the hymns 
themselves to warrant such a belief. “The Rishis,” as 
an ancient Hindu author remarks, “desiring various 
objects, hastened to the gods with metrical prayers.’’ 

I hey represent themselves and their forefathers — for 
they distinguish between ancient and modern Rishis 
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and between old and new hymns — as the '‘"makers^" ^^fabri- 
cators" and '‘\cteuerators" of the hymns. “These your 
ancient exploits, O Asvins, our fathers have declared ! Let 
us who are strong in bold men, making a hymn for you, 0 
bountiful gods ! utter our offering of praise." ' “ Seeking 

heaven, the Kusikas have made a hymn to thee, O 
Indra ! ” “ Thus have we made a prayer for Indra, the 

productive, the vigorous, as the Bhrigus made a car.” '^ 
“ An acceptable and honorific hymn has been uttered to 
Indra by Brihaduktha, maker of prayers." ‘ “ Thus, O 

hero, hath Gritsaniada, desiring succour, for thee 
a hymn, as men make roads.”’’ “To this great hero, 
vigorous, energetic, the adorable, unshaken thundcrer, 
1 have with my mouth fabricated copious and pleasing 
prayers, which had never before existed."" “ Agni, do 
thou thrive through this our prayer, which we make 
according to our ability, according to our knowledge ; do 
thou, therefore, lead us to opulence, and endow us with 
right understanding, securing food."- “This hymn, 
Asvins, we have made for you ; wc have fabricated it as 
the Bhrigus constructed a car ; we have decorated it as 
a bride for her husband, continuing the series of our 
praises like an unbroken line of descendants."" “ Indra, 
the wise Rishis, both ancient and modern, generated 
prayers. “ Ayasya, friend of all men, celebrating 


' K.-V., 1., 117, 25. - Ihiii., iii., 30, 20. 

Ihiii./iy., 16,20. ■* X., 54, 6. 

' ii., ig, «. « vi., 32, 1. 

' 1., 31, i8. 8 X., 39, vii., 2, 29. 
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Indra, hath generated the fourth of praise.” ' 

“ From the sacred ceremony I send forth a prayer issuin*^ 
from mind.”" 

But thouj;h the ancient Rishi.s know nothin}; of the 
artificial theories ot inspiration which have been ela- 
borated in later times, and thoii};h they };enerall\' 
represent themselves or their ancestors as. the authois 
of the hymns, yet it must not he overlooked llnit they were 
not alto};ether unconscious of hi};her inlluences. Some 
of them seem to have had a va‘;ue idea that the\ 
were inspired by the i^ods, and hence speak of then- 
prayers as "divine utterances," ‘‘h\'mns };enerated h\ 
the };ods". One speaks of his prayer as “ };()d 
};iven " {devadattam),' Another says, “From no other 
but you (O Indra and Aj^ni !) do I derive intelli};ence " : 
and another, “O Indra! ^dadden me; decree life for me; 
sharpen my intellect, like the ed};e of an j'ron instrument. 
Whatever I, lon'^iii}; for thee, now utter, do thou accept, 
•^ive me divine protection." ' Gotama prays, “ Approach 
and listen to our prayers, AIa‘;havan ; since thou hast 
inspired us with true speech, thou art solicited with it ”. 
And \ ak, the j^oddess of speech, sa}'.s, “ By sacrilicc 
they followed the path ol Vak ; they found her residin}; 
in the Rishis”. '■ “Indra and Varuna, I have seen 
throLi};!! devotion, that which \e formerly ^^ave to the 
Rishis, wisdom, underslandin}; of speech, sacred lore, 


‘ X., 07, I. 

' in., .57, 4 ; iv., 11, 4. 

•’ Ihul., i., 1, 82, 1. 


- \iii., ij, 2t). 

^ llhd., vi., 47, 10. 

" Ihid., X., 71, j. 
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and all the places which the sages created when per- 
forming sacrifice”^ “May Varuna grant me wisdom, 
may Agni and Prajapati confer on me sapience ; may 
India and Vayu vouchsafe me knowledge; may provi- 
dence give me understanding; be this oblation happily 
offered.”- “We meditate that excellent glory of the 
divine Savitri, or sun ; ma}' he stimulate our under- 
standing.” “ This last is the celebrated Glyafri, which 
for more than 3000 years has been the daily prayer of 
every Hrahman, and is still repeated by millions of pious 
worshippers. 

It is evident from these passages that the ancient 
Rishis were conscious of higher influences, of divine 
help : and this is not to be wondered at ; for it is only 
a manifestation of that deep-felt dependence on some 
superior pow'er, or powers, which man everywhere has 
experienced more or less, and probably in no part of the 
world more than in India. This, however, is very 
different from the theories of inspiration now held by 
Hindus respecting the utterances of the Rishis, or by 
Christians respecting the subject-matter of the Bible, 
ihis was only an excitement, or a conscious exhilaration, 
similar to that experienced by the poets of Greece and 


' V'alakhlya of the Kii;-Vcda. 

- \ ajur-Veda, as (piotcd by Colebrooke, MisiclhtucoH^ 

p. j2. 

fat Savitur varenyam bhar^^ho devasya dhimahi dhiyO yd 
nah praeddayat (R.-V., iii., 62, 10). 
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Rome^ when invoking the Muses to assist them in the 
composition of their songs ; but it was probably the germ 
from which the present doctrine of inspiration grew. 

The authors of the Vedas w'cre from the Kshatnya or 
kingly, as well as from the Brahman or priestly, class. 
Visvamitra, one of the seven great Rishis,''^ and the author 
of the Gayatri ; Jamadagni, the reputed father of the 
Avdtara (incarnation) Parasurama ; Devapi, Madhuch- 
chandaSj Irasadasyii, Mandhatar, 8ibi, Vasumanas, 
Pratardana, and others, were of the kingly class. A few 
of the hymns of the Rig-V’eda are ascribed even to 
females, real or imaginary, as Sraddha, the daughter of 
Kama; and Vak, the daughter of Ambhrma. Visvavara, 
a daughter of Atri, not only composed the twenty-eighth 
hymn of the lilth Mandala of the Rig-Veda, but dis- 
charged the duties of a priest, worshipping the gods at 
dawn with praises and oblations. 

Rishis and priests married the daughters of kings; such 


* EcrTTfTf vui> /ifu, MoiVrdi OXv/j-ttui ddofxiiT 
Yfiets yuf) 6(tii €(TTf ntifHfTTf t( tore re ttiivth, 

Il/xels,' kX(os oiuv uKuvufxfv ov<^c ri 
1 ell to me now, O ye Muses, who dwell in Olympian mansions. 
Ve who are goddesses present, and knowing all things which 
befall men, 

Ihings ol which we ma) heai lumouis, but never get accurate 
knowledge ” (I/imf, ii., 484). 

Musa mihi eausas memora, ’ etc. {Ain,^ i., 1 1). 

“According to Wilson’s ViAimi Purauu, p. .264, the seven 
great Rishis were -Vasistha, Ka.syapa, Atri, Jamadagni, Gaut- 
ama, Visvamitra and Bharadvaja. 
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as Chyavana who married Sukanya, the daughter of 
Saryata ; and Jamadagni who married Renuka, the 
daughter of Renu. The great Rishi KakshTvan married 
the ten daughters of Raja Svanaya, the son of 
Bhfivayavya, with whom he had a large dowry which 
he thus celebrates: “From which generous prince 
soliciting (my acceptance), I, Kakshiviln, unhesitatingly 
accepted one hundred necklets, one hundred vigorous 
steeds, and one thousand bulls, whereby he has spread his 
imperishable fame through heaven. 'I'en chariots, drawn 
by hay steeds and carrying my wives, stood near me, 
given by Svanaya ; and sixty thousand cows followed, 
hort}' bay horses, harnessed to the chariots, lead the pro- 
cession in front of one thousand followers."^ The hard 
and fast lines of caste were unknown in those days, and 
women occupied a very much higher position than they 
do at present. 

Ihe Rishis, like the ancient Druids, were poets and 
priests. They stood between the people and the gods. 

1 hey appeased the latter with offerings, and encouraged 
the former with songs in all conflicts with their enemies. 

1 hey were in no sense ascetics, or Sanyasis, living a 
peculiarly holy life in the jungles, apart from wife, 
children, and the good things of this life, as is now gener- 
ally supposed by Hindus. But they were men the burden 
,of whose songs was temporal blessings -health, long life, 
offspring, riches, cattle, food, rain and victory. One 
Rishi acknowledges the substantial gift of one hundred 
steeds, and sixty thousand herds of pure cattle, made to 
' i., 126, 2, 3, 4. 
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him by a Raja, and prays the “immortal deity” that his 
wealth may he permanent.' Another prays, “ Be willing 
to grant us abundant food with cattle, (to grant us) 
protection, progeny and vigour. May that herd of swift 
horses which formerly shone among the people of 
Nahusha (be granted), Indra, to us. ’ - In the same 
strain Vatsa, the son of Kanva, addresses the Asvins, 
‘‘Delighters of many, abounding in wealth, bestowers 
of riches, Asvins, sustainers of all, approve of this mine 
adoration. Grant us, Asvins, all riches that mav not 
bring us shame; make us the begetters of progeny in 
due season ; subject us not to reproach. Give, iNasat 
3’as, food of many kinds dripping with butter to him, the 
Rishi Vatsa, who has magnified you l)oth with hymns 
(live, Asvins, invigorating food dripping with butter to 
him who praises you, the lords of liberality, to obt.iin 
happiness, who desires allluence. Confounders of tlie 
malignant, partakers of many (oblations), come to thi.s 
our adoration, render us prosperous, () heroes, give 
these good things of earth to our desires." ' Another 
Rishi pra}’s, “ Grant us abundant treasures. Grant 
the opulence which man\' crave, store of heroes, pro- 
geny, and high renown. Agni, most }'outhful of the 
gods, send evermore the gift of wealth.” ' And another 
boastfully says, “ bkarning two hundred cows and two cars 
with mares, the gift of Sudas, gramlson of Devavat, and 
son of Bijavana, I walk about as a priest does round a 


‘ K.-V., viii., 4, u^, ^o. 
‘ Ibid., viii., 8, 12, 17. 


- Ibiii.^ \ iii,, f), 2j, 24. 

‘ Ibid., viii., 24, 27, 28. 
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house offerinj^ praises The four robust, richly capari- 
soned, brown horses of Sudas, the son of Pijavana, 
standin*^ on the earth, carry me, son to son, onward 
to renown in perpetuity.” ^ Rishi vSobhari extols the 
lil)erality of tlic Riija Trasadasyu, who had ^iven him 
hfty brides; and Syava, the lord of kine, who had ^iven 
him a present of seventy-three cows.” And Rishi Nodhas 
prays, “ Orant us, O Maruts, durable riches attended by 
posterity, and mortifying to our enemies — (riches) 
reckoned by hundreds and thousands, and ever increas- 
ing; May they who have accpiired wealth by pious 
acts come hither, quickly, in the morniiif;.” ' In R.-M , 
iv., 32, 17, 21, tile worshipper asks Indra to ^ive him a 
thousand yoked horses, ii thousand jars of soma, hundreds 
ol thousands ol cows ; acknowledj^^es that he had received 
ten ^^olden Jars, and ur^es the j;od not to l)e sparing; but 
to liestow abundantly in conformity with his character 
for liberality. 

The Rishis were on most familiar terms with the ^^ods, 
and occasionally administered a gentle rebuke to them 
for their apparent nij^^^ardliness to their votaries. One 
■says, “ If, India, I were as thou art, sole lord over 
,'wealth, then should my eulo^^ist be possessed of cattle. 
Loid ol mi^ht, I would ^ive to that intellij^ent worshipper 
jthat which I should wish to ;^nvc if 1 were the possessor 
pf cattle And another says, “If, Aj^ni, thou wert a 
imortal and I an immortal, I should not abandon thee to 

Iv. V., \ii., 18, 22, 23. - Ibid., viii., iq, 30, 7. 

Ibid., i., f)4, 15. 
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malediction or to wretchedness; m\^ worshipper should 
not he miserable or distressed”. “If I were thou, and 
thou wert I, then thy wishes should be fulfilled.” ’ 

In the Hft3^-fifth hymn of the seventh Mandala of the 
Rig-Veda, the holy sa^c Vasishtha is represented as 
havin^^ entered the house of Varuna hv ni^,dit, in order to 
steal ^^rain to appease his hun^^er after a fast of three 
days, and, when assailed by the watch-do»-, as having 
uttered a prayer or incantation to make it sleep, and so 
haviuL!: ^iven a direct encourai^ement to theft. And 
Rishi Ajigarta, the son of Suy.avasa, for one hundred 
cows, sold his son Sunasepha to be sacrificed. 

Max Muller says, “ In the Rig-Veda we lind h^mins 
which the Brahmans themselves allow to be the composi- 
tions of the son of a slave. Kavasha Ailusha is the 
author of several hymns in the tenth book of the Rig- 
Veda ; yet this same Kavasha was expelled from the 
sacrifice as an impostor and as the son of .a slave (dasya/i- 
pulrii), and he was re-admitted only because the gods 
had shown him special favour. This is acknowledged by 
the Brahmanas of the Aitareyins and Kaushltakins, and 
in the Mahfibharata also Kavasha is called a Nishada, or 
out-caste.” " 


^ 3. 'I '/ic of the Vedas. 

The age of the Vedas can onl^’ be approximate!)' 
ascertained. The Hindus have no history and no 


’ R.-V., viii., ig, 25; viii., 44, j. 

“ Max Miillcr’s Hist. Am. Sans. Lit., pp, 58, 9. 
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authentic chronoloi^y. Life to them has always been a 
dream ; an illusion. “Their stru^f^lcs were stru^'^^^des of 
thouf^ht ; their past the problem of creation ; their future 
the problem of existence. The present alone, which is 
the real and livinj^ solution of the problems of the past 
and future, seems never to have attracted their thoii'^dits 
or to have called out their energies.” Hence they have 
no political history like the E;;yptians, the Jews, the 
Babylonians, Assv’rians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans; 
and no certain date in the wide ranj^c of their literature, 
except what is imported from Greek history. We learn 
from Greek writers that in the time of Alexander the (ireat 
and his successors there was a powerful king of the 
Prasii, SandracaUtus or Sandrocyptus by name, whose 
capital was Palihothra, on the continence of the Ganges, 
and the kAannahoas, or Sone, which is probably the same 
as tile modern Patna. He contracted an alliance with 
Selcucus Nicator, and Megasthenes visited his court 
several times in the capacity of an ambassador. This 
Sandracottus of the Greeks is identified with the Hindu 
king Chandragupta, the usurper of the throne of 
the Xandas, and the founder of the Maurya dynasty at 
Patalipiitra. He is supposed to have reigned from ».c. 
315 to 291. He was the grandfather of Asoka, under 
whose authority Buddhism became the State religion of 
India, in the middle of the third century. 

Under the preceding dynasty, that of the Nandas, 
Brahmanical traditions place a number of distinguished 
scholars, whose treatises on the Vedas are still extant ; 
such as, Saunaka, Asvalayana, Katyayana, Panini, and 
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Others. Katyiiyana is the author of two Anukrama?iis^ 
or general indexes — one to the Kig-Veda, and the other to 
the white Yajur-Veda. He is also the author of certain 
works called “ Sutras “ Sutra ” means “ stringy,” and 
all works written in this style are nothing hut strings of 
short sentences containing the es.sence of Hrahmanical 
lore expressed in the most concise form possible, and 
thus forming a great contrast to the tedious prolixity of 
the Brahmanas. The Sutra style of composition was so 
universally prevalent in India at one time as to mark a 
definite literary era, called the “ vSutra period Accord 
ing to Hindu traditions Kiltyayana was contemporary 
with King Nanda and his successor, Yogananda, at 
Bdtaliputra, immediately before the usurpation of Chan- 
dragupta. He was preceded by Asvalayana and his 
teacher Saunaka, whose works he studied. He also 
corrected and completed the grammar of Panini Max 
Muller, in his History oj Ancient Sanscrit I.itcraturc^ sa}’s, 
“If we place Katyayana in the second half of the fourth 
cent^iry n.c.; Asvalayana, the predecessor of Katyayana, 
Jf-bont 350; and Saunaka, the teacher of AsvalaNana, about 
400; and if then, considering the writers of Sutras anterior 
to Saunaka and posterior to Katyayana, we extend the 
limits of the Sutra period of literature from 600 to 200 
B.C., we are still able to say that there is no fact in 
history or literature that would interfere with such an 
arrangement All dates, however, previous to Chan- 
dragupta are merely hypothetical. 


* nisi. Am. Sofis. Lit., pp. 2.14, 5. 
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The Brahmanas are intermediate between the Sutras 
and the Mantras. As the Sutras presuppose the Brah- 
manas, so the Brahmanas presuppose the Mantras. 
There are old and new Brahmanas, and there are long 
lists in the Brahmanas of teachers, who handed down old 
Ikfihmanas, or who composed new ones. The interval 
between the composition of the latest Brahmana and the 
commencement of the Sutra period was so great as to 
enable the Brahmans to raise the Brahmanas to the 
dignit}’ of sruti^ or Revelation, and so to place them on 
the same footing as the Mantras. When these facts are 
considered, it is concluded that 200 years, at least, were 
necessary for the production of the Brahmanas, or from 
about 800 to 600 B.c. 

I 3 ut before a single line of the Brahmanas could have 
been composed, the four collections of hymns, as we now 
possess them, must have been completed, and the four 
classes of priests, for whose guidance the Brahmanas 
were composed, must have been formed. That a long 
time must have elapsed between the completion of the 
Sonliitas of the hymns and the composition of the 
Brahmanas, is evident from the fact that the authors of 
the Brahmahas often fail to understand the meaning of 
the hymns. For example, in the spontaneous poetry of 
the Rishis, the sun is called the “golden-handed” 
ihiranyahastah) ; ^ but the authors of the Brahmanas, 
unable to understand the poetical meaning of this 
epithet, to explain it have invented a story that the 


^ R.-V., i., 35, 10. 
2 
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sun, having lost one hand, received a golden one. 
Again, in a beautiful hymn of the Kig-Veda, whose 
refrain is “Who is the God to whom we shall offer 
'our sacrifice ? ” {Kasmaideviiya Jiavisha vidhemii), the 
authors of the Hiahmanas, unable to enter into the 
spirit of the hymn and the yearning of the poet to know 
the true God, thought that the interrogative pronoun 
“ /v/,” or “who,” must be the God addressed, and that 
wherever the interrogative “ ka ” occurs, it is the same 
as Prajapati, the “lord of creatures". In like manner 
the name Jndra, the Jupiter Pluvius of India, is fanci- 
fully derived from idamdra^ “it seeing". Then there 
are ancient and modern hymns, hymns of the fathers, 
and hymns of the .sons. Max Muller calls the former 
Chhandas^ and the latter Mantras, and assigns a period 
of two hundred years to each. 

The age of the Vcdic writings according .to Muller - 
from whose works most of the particulars in this section 
have been taken -will then be as follows ; 

Sutra period from b.c. 200 to 600. 

lhahmana ,, ,, 600 to 800. 

Mantra ,, ,, 800 to 1000. 

Chhandas ,, ,, 1000 to 1200. 

Profes.sors Wilson, Whitney, and M. Barth regard 
Muller’s limits for the “Mantra” and “Chhandas” 
periods as too narrow ; and Dr. Haug, a high authority, 
considers the Vedic period to extend from b.c. T200 to 
B.c. 2000, and the very oldest h\mns (Muller’s Chhandas) 
to have been composed b.c. 2400. 
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^ I'he Laui^ua^^c of the Vedas, 

'I'hc Vedas were composed in the Sanscrit lan^uaj^c, 
which means the sacred or the polished tongue. Sanscrit 
is closely connected in grammar and vocabulary with the 
(ireek, Latin, Teutonic, Celtic, Sclavonic, and Zend. 
Hence all are grouped H)gether by comparative philo- 
logists under one class, called the “ Aryan,” or “ Indo- 
Kuropcan ”. These seven languages are sisters, holding 
the same relation to one another as French, Spanish, and 
Italian ; and they arc related to some primitive lost tongue, 
as these Romance languages are to the Latin. A com- 
parison of the Aryan languages has placed it l)e}'ond a 
doubt that the ancestors of the Greeks, Italian.s, Germans, 
Celts, Sclavonians, Persians, and Hindus were at one 
time living together as one family within the same 
precincts, separate from the ancestors of the Semitic and 
Turanian races; that they emigrated at different; times 
and in different directions — the first live towards the 
North-west, and the last two towards the South and the 
hkist —from a region in central Asia of which Hactriana 
was probably the centre; that they were originally a 
pastoral rae’e ; and that they gradually changed their 
habits as they settled down in luirope, Persia and 
Hindustan. 

The terms for God, for father, mother, son, daughter, 
brother, sister, hearts and tears, are identical in these 
languages. This could not have been accidental, for 
they were appellatives before they were proper names. 

1 he name for God is derived from a root dyie^ to shine, 
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and means the “ shininf^ one” ; the term for father is from 
pa, to protect, and means the protector of his family ; 
mother is from ma, to make or fashion ; dauj^hter is 
derived from a root duh, to milk, and means “ the little 
milkmaid of the family ” ; the orij^inal meanin*^ of brother 
is “ he who carries,” or, “ he who assists ” ; and of sister, 
“she who pleases,” or “consoles”. Before the Aryans 
parted the} had names for the family relationships which 
arc expressed in hhi^lish by the addition of “ in-law,” as 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, son-in-law, daii^hter-in-law, 
brother-in-law, and sister-in-law; thus showing a {.^reat 
advance in civilisation. 'I'hey had words for house, door, 
and windows, which show that they were not nomads, 
hut lived in fixed abodes. The word for boat or ship is 
the same in all these lanj^uages; hut the words for masts, 
sails, yards, are different ; thus showing that the Aryans 
before their separation went only in boats avith oars on 
the rivers of their land, the Oxus and Jaxartes, and did 
not sail anywhere on the ocean, 'riiey had hatchets, 
plou^dis, and mills for j^rindinj; corn. They cultivated 
barley, and perhaps other cereals. The\' had names for 
cooking and baking; and they made a distinction between 
raw flesh and cooked meat. The names for clothes and 
sewing are the same among all the Aryan nations; and 
hence it is evident that they were acquainted with the art 
of weaving and sewing. They were also acquainted with 
silver, gold, copper, and tin. 'I'licy had the same names for 
tree, cattle, ox, horse, dog, sheep, mouse, wolf, serpents, etc. 
Max Muller says, “ It is hardly possible to look at the 
evidence hitherto collected . . . without feeling that these 
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words are the fraf^ments of a real lan/:(uage once spoken 
by a united race at a time which the historian has till 
lately hardly ventured to realise. Vet we have in our 
hands the relics of that distant time; we are usin^' the 
same words which were used by the fathers of the Aryan 
race, chan^^ed onh- by phonetic inlluenccs ; nay, we are 
as near to them in thouj^ht and speech as the French and 
Italians are to the ancient people of Rome. If an}’ more 
proof was wanted as to the reality of that period which 
must have preceded the dispersion of the Aryan race, we 
mit^ht appeal to the Aryan numerals as irrefragable 
evidence of that lon^^-continued intellectual life which 
characterises that period. Here is a decimal system of 
numeration, in itself one of the most marvellous achieve- 
ments of the human mind, ba.sed on an abstract concep- 
tion of quantit}’, regulated by a spirit of philosophical 
classification, and }et conceived, matured, and finished 
before the soil of Europe was trodden by (ireek, Roman, 
Slave, or Teuton.” ' 

^ 5 . The Vedas orally transmitted. 

When the* four collections of the Vedas were arranged 
by Vedavya.sa, their mythical compiler, when the 
Brahmanas were composed, and probably for three 
hundred or four hundred years afterwards, writing 
was unknown in India. b'or had it been known, 
it is pretty certain that some mention of it would have 
been made in Vedic literature. When reading the 

^ Chips from a German WorksJwp^ vol. ii., pp. 50, 51. 

3^6 1 
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Old 'I'estamcnt we often meet with words denotin^^ 
writiiif^, readini;-, pen and book. In Kxodus we find 
that Moses, having received the ten commandments, 
“ went down from the Mount, and the two tables 
of testimony were in his hand : the tables were written 
on both their sides: on the one side and on the other were 
the}- written. And the tables were the work of God, 
and the writing- was the writing; ol God.” ‘ A^ain, 
“ And he took the book of the covenant, and read it in 
the audience of the people”." The Psalmist says, 
“ 'I'hen said I, Lo, 1 come; in the volume of the book it 
is written of me ‘ “ IVIy tongue is tbc pen of a ready 

writer.”^ And Job exclaims, “Oh that my words were 
now written ' Oh that they were printed in a book ! 
that they were graven with an iron pen and lead in 
the rock for ever.” ’ Such words as these prove bev ond 
a doubt that the prophets of the Old Testament, and 
the nations amon^ whom they prophesied, were ac- 
(juainted with the art of writing. We look in vain, 
however, in the Vedas, Brahmanas, and even in the 
Sutras, for words denotin<^ writinj^, readinj^, pen and 
book. I’or readinii; we have addyeti or adhiti, to ^o over or 
to repeat ; for chapters, ad/iyayas, lectures ; and for books 
we have iharaiias^ or families in whose memory books 
were preserved and orally transmitted. It is evident, 
therelore, that all the literature of the Vedas was handed 
down orall} , like the Homeric poems. Kvery Brahman 

J Ex., .\x\ii., 15, 16. - Ib'xd.^ x.xiv., 7. ^ Ps., xl., 7. 

Ibid., xlv., I. '•Job, xix., 24. 
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had to learn the Vedas by heart during the twelve or 
more years of his student life. The Guru, or teacher, 
pronounced a group of words, and the pupils repeated 
them after him. Ciesar says the same of the Druids. 
And long after writing was introduced the l^rahmans 
were strictl}' forbidden to write or read the Vedas. In 
the Mahabharata it is written, “ 'I'hose who sell the 
Vedas, and even those who write them, those also who 
defile them, they shall go to hell ”. 

Writing was probably known in India before the con- 
quest of Alexander the Great. We lind in the Lalita- 
vistani, a book containing the life of Buddha, which was 
translated into Chinese, 76 a.d., that the boy Buddha 
knew how to write, and is even represented as teaching 
his Guru, Vhsvamitra, the names of sixty-four Sanscrit 
letters, just as Jesus is represented in the “ gospel of the 
infancy " as explaining to His teacher the meaningof the 
Hebrew alphabet. We have, however, the more reliable 
testimony of inscriptions that writing was known in 
India during the early period of Buddhism. The inscrip- 
tions of Asuka (r.c, 250) on the rocks of Kapurdigiri 
near Peshawar, Dhouli in Orissa, Girnfir in Gujerat, 
and other places, are proof positive of this. They are 
written in two different characters, and call themselves 
////, a writing, and DJiarmahpi, sacred writing. The 
inscriptions of Kapurdigiri are written from right to left, 
and the letters are evidently of Semitic origin, most 
closely connected with the Aramaic branch of the old 
Semitic or Pheenician alphabet. The characters of the 
other inscriptions, though written from left to right, show 
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traces of havin^^ been once written in the contrary direc- 
tion. This, and the imperfect system of marking the 
vowels, point to a Semitic origin ; but whether the writing 
was introduced from Phuinicia by Phtenician traders, or 
from an Aramaic character used in Persia or Babylon, is 
not 3'et settled. Dr. Burnell, judging from a docket 
attached to one of the Babylonian tablets in the British 
Museum, concluded that it was introduced from the 
latter.^ However, it is certain that there is no trace of 
the development in India of an original independent 
system of writing.'-* 

It is well known that the Phoenicians had commercial 
intercourse with India from the earliest times. Solomon’s 
ships of Tarshish, manned bv Pheenician seamen, sailed 
to the south and west of India, and imported thence 
peacocks, apes, and ivor\', which are called in Hebrew 
fi<khi-im, koph im, skcn/iabh-im^ horns of teeth;* 'I'okei is 
the old Tamil word for a peacock, and is still used for a 
peacock’s tail ; koph is a word without etymology in the 
Semitic languages, but is nearly identical in sound with 
the Sanscrit name for ape, kapi. The word in this form 
has been found also in Egyptian hieroglyphics of the 
seventeenth century h.c. ; thus showing, not onh' the 
early occupation of India by the Aryans, but their inti- 
mate commercial intercourse with the West long before 

^ Academy for June 17, itS8^. 

'■* Dr. Burnell, E. S. /. Paleographvy chap, i., and Max Muller’s 
Science of Language y ist series, pp. 208, g. 

* I Kings, X., 22 . 
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the time of Solomon.' Habbim is without a derivation 
in Hebrew, but it may be a corruption of the Sanscrit 
name for an elephant, ibha, preceded by the Semitic 
article ha. This supposition, however, is not free from 
difficulties. 

The Chaldean traders made their way to India at a very 
early period, probably more than 3000 b.c. Professor Sayce 
says in his Hihbert Lectures^ “ Apart from the existence 
of teak in the ruins of Mu^dieir, an ancient Babylonian 
list of clothinji^ mentions sindhu, or ‘ muslin ’ ; the sadin 
of the Old 'I'estamcnt ; the tnvSm' of the Greeks. 'I'hat 
is merely ‘the Indian’ cloth has lon}^ been 
recof^nised ; and the fact that it bc^dns with a sibilant 
and not with a vowel, like our ‘Indian,’ proves that it 
must have come to the West by sea and not by land, 
where the original v would have become h in Persian 
mouths supposinj^, of course, that Iranian tribes were 
already settled to the east of Babylon. That sindhu is 
rcalU the same word as o-tvSw is shown by its Accadian 
ecjuivalent, which is expressed by ideoj^raphs si^nifyin^'^ 
literally ‘ ve^^etable cloth 

The Persians conquered a part of the North-west of 
India under Darius, b.c. 500 ; and in the inscriptions at 
Persepolis and Naksh-i-rus-tram, India occurs as the 
twenty-first and thirteenth province, respectively, of that 
monarch’s empire. According to Herodotus, India was 
the twentieth satrapy, and it paid as tribute three hundred 
and sixty talents of gold.'^ It is evident, therefore, from 


Weber’s Uhi. of Indian Lit., p. 3. 
" See Dr. Burnell, E. S. I. P., p. 3. 
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the commercial intercourse of the Phtenicians, and the 
political intercourse of the Persians, whose alphabet is 
traceable to a Semitic orijjin, that the Hindu alphabet 
mi^dit have been introduced from the same source. 

The Greek writers, Nearchus (b.c. 325) and Megas- 
thcnes ( b . c . 202), both declare that the Hindus had no 
laws and no books ; but the former says that they wrote 
on a sort of cotton cloth or paper, and the latter that they 
had milestones at a distance of ten stadia from one 
another, indicating the resting-places and distances. 
Max Muller concludes, therefore, that “writing was known 
to the Hindus before Alexander’s conquest, but that they 
had not then begun to use it for literary purposes — the 
Brahmans not having got over their prejudice against 
the use of letters as the medium of preserving and com- 
municating their sacred books ”. And Dr. Ihirnell says, 

Writing was, certainly, little used in India before b.c. 
250 


6. llie General Character of Vedic Literature. 

'I'he general style and character of Vedic literature 
should not be judged from the ([uotations and doctrines 
which appear in this book. It has been my endeavour to 
clear away the rubbish, and bring to light the precious 
gems of truth which lay embedded among much that is 
puerile and unmeaning. 'J'hough the Mantra portions of 
the Vedas consist of hymns or metrical verses, it is 
painfully obvious, to any one reading them, either in 
the original or in translations, that they have but very 
little poetry, understanding by that word lofty conceptions 
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and striking thouj^hts expressed in chaste, measured 
lan^ua^^e. The hymns abound in tedious repetitions 
and puerile ideas, which form a ^^reat contrast to the easy 
flow and elevated conceptions of the sacred poetry of the 
Hebrews. Their only charm lies in the small rays of 
li^dit which they throw on the most ancient thoughts, 
habits, and conflicts of the Hindu Aryans. The Brah- 
niana portions arc more disappointing' still. I cannot 
describe them better than in the words of Professor Max 
Muller: “ 'I'he general character of these works (Briih- 
manas) is marked by shallow and insipid grandiloquence, 
by priestly conceits, and antiquarian pedantr)' ”. Again, 
"These works deserve to he studied as the physician 
studies the twaddle of idiots and the ravings of madmen. 
'I'liey will disclose to a thoughtful eye the ruins of faded 
grandeur ; the memories of noble aspirations. But let 
us only try to translate these works into our own 
language, and we shall feel astonished that human lan- 
guage and human thought should ever have been used 
lor such purposes.” ‘ Again, he says respecting the 
Upanishad.s which undoubtedly form the best portions 
of the Brahmanas, and which in his Hibbert lArtures 
he jironounccd unrivalled, not only in the literature 
nl India, but in the literature of the world, 
‘‘They” (the difliculties of translating them) “consist 
m the extraordinary number of passages which seem 
to us utterl)' meaningless and irrational, or, at all 
events, so far-fetched that we can hardly believe that the 


Am. Sails. Lit.^ p. j8(j. 
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same authors who can express the deepest thouf^hts on 
religion and philosophy with clearness, nay, with a kind of 
poetical eloquence, could have uttered in the same breath 
such utter rubbish. Some of the sacrificial technicalities, 
and their philosophical interpretations, with which the 
Upanishads abound, ma}' perhaps in time assume a 
clearer meaning, when we shall have more fully mastered 
the intricacies of the Vedic ceremonial. But there will 
always remain in the Upanishads a vast amount of 
what we can only call meaningless jargon, and for the 
presence of which in these ancient mines of thought 1, for 
my own part, feel cjuite unable to account." ^ 

'I'he Mantras, the oldest portions of Vedic literature, 
are by far the most interesting and instructive. The 
Brahmanas and Upanishads, though later in time, show 
considerable decline in thought and style. How can 
this be accounted for on the theory of “Kvolution” or 
“ Upward progress " ? 


Sai n’d Books of the East, vol. .\v,, p. ig. 



CHAPTHR 11. 

THE THKOLOCiV OF VUE Vl-:i)AS. 

“ All men yearn alter the ^ods.” Homek. 

“ rile woikl through its wisdom knew not Ood." Paul. 

j I. yV/e Number of the Gods, 

In sonic Hymns the number of the gods is given as 
thirty -three. “Ye gods, who arc eleven in heaven, 
who are eleven on earth, and who are eleven dwelling 
with glory in mid-air, may ye be pleased with this 
our sacrifice.” ’ We have probably a reminiscence 
of this number in the thirty-three Raius of the Zend- 
Avesta ; an interesting fact, indicating that before the 
separation of the Indians from the Iranians, considerable 
progress had been made in polytheistic notions. While, 
however, under the inllucnce of Zoroaster, a strong 
reaction early set in against polytheism in Iran, a new 
impulse was given to it by the gorgeous scenery and 
diversified climate of India. Hence, in the Rig-Veda, 
we see the number of the gods gradually and almost 
imperceptibly increasing. Agni is invoked to bring “ the 

' K.-V., i., 139, II. 

- Haug’s Essays on the Parsees, 3rd edition. 
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three and thirty f^ods with their wives”.' The Asvins 
are “associated with all the thrice eleven f^ods, with the 
Waters, the Maruts, the Bhri^iis, and, united with the 
Dawn and the Sun, drink the Soina”.“ And “all these 
^ods, thrice eleven in number, are in tlic secret of Soma ' 
In another hymn, “ three hundred, three thousand, 
thirty and nine ^ods ” are said to have ‘‘worshipped 
Aj^ni In the Atharva-Veda the Gandharvas, or demi- 
gods, alone amount to si.\ thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three. *■ 'I'he number of Vcdic ^mds, thou^^h lar‘;e, 
sinks into insi^nilicancc when compared with the total 
number of Hindu gods, which the traditions of the present 
age give, vi/., t/i7'€e hufuind atid thirtv-thret’ niillhms ! 

^ 2. T/ie Nature of the Gods. 

The gods are spoken of in the Rig- Veda as the “former” 
and the latter,” the “old” and the “young”. 'I'he “for 
mer ” are the gods of Poelr}’, and the “ latter ” the gods 
of Philosophy. 'I'he chief characteristics of the “former” 
are concrete or Physical, and of the “latter” abstract 
or Metaphysical. We shall consider them under these 
designations. 

(i) Physical Gods. 

All the gods in this class appeal, more or less, to the 
senses, and hence are called “ semi-tangible ” by Pro- 
fessor Max Muller in his Hibbert lAxtures. 

‘ R.-V., i., 45, z \ iii., G, 9. - Ibid., viii., 55, 5. 

Ibid.., ix., 92, 4. * Ibid.., iii., 9, 9. 


A.-V., XI., 5, i. 
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'I'he first of these is the sky in its various aspects and 
under various names. The sky is undoubtedly the oldest 
f)bject of worship in the Veda, and one of its oldest names 
(i\' suc/i is Dyaus;' a name identified with the (ireek 
Zc}ts\ and the Latin /// in Jupiter. Dyaus is called Pitar, 
leather ; and the compound Dyaushpitar is almost as 
much one wf)rd as Jupiter or Zeuspater. Dyaushpitar, 
Heaven -Father, or I3rig^ht Father, reminds us both of 
TTf/Tc/) o iv To'i'i (Wf)ayo7<i, Our leather, who art in 

hca\’en ’ ; “ and of tov Trarpos' tu)v ^ojtwv, “ the Father of 
Li};hts”.'‘ The sky is also called Dyaush pita janita ; ‘ 
Dyaush, the Father, the Creator; and the mighty Dyu, 
the maker of Indra.'’ 

Dyaus did not lose its appellative character in the 
literature of India as Zeus did in the literature of Greece," 
and hence did not occupy the same position of pre- 
eminence among the gods of India as that which Zeus 
occupied among the gods of Greece. Indra, his son, 
became the Zeus of India, and Dyaus had to bow down 
before him, for his greatness e.xceeded the heaven 
( /)y(2us)/ 

' From Sai>scril liie ur dvn, to shine, nieaning “the bright " 
or •• the shining one 

- Matt., vi., (j, ' James, i., 17. ^ R.-V., iv., i., 10. 

■' R.-V., iv., 17, 4. 

" Some traces ol the original meaning ot Zeus are supposed 
to be found in such words as Zevs £ift, Zeus rains ; Evdia {eu 
Zfvs, Atos), fair sky ; sub Jove frii^ido, under the cold sky ; and 
'^uh (fivo, under the open sky. 

' R.-V., i., iji, I ; i., 61, (> 
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Varuna, the Ouranos ^ of the Greeks and the Ahura- 
Mazda ^ of the Persians, is another name for the sky, 

' “Ouranos,” says Max Muller, “in the language of Hesiod 
is used as a name for the sky; he is made or born that ‘he 
should be a firm place for the blessed gods’. It is said twice 
that Uranos covers everything (v., 127), and that when he brings 
the night, he stietched out e\erywhere embracing the earth. 
This sounds almost as if the Greek myth had still preser\cd a 
recollection of the etymological power iif I'ranos. T'or Uranos 
is the Sanscrit Varuna; and derived fiom a root cur, to co\er : 
Varuna being in the Veda also a name of the fiimament. but 
especially connected w'ith the night and opposed to Mitra, the 
day ” {Chips, vol. ii., pp. 67. (S). 

“Tile grounds for identifying Winina and AhuyLi-Mir^dii 
ire : 

1. 'fraces of his onginal sky nature are elearly visible in the 
description of the bodily appearance of Ahuia-Ma/da. Mr. J. 
Darmesteter says, ‘’The sovereign god ot Persia, notwith- 
standing the character ol profound abstraction whicli lie has 
acquired and which is leflected in his name Ahiini-Matuiit, the 
‘ omniscient Lord,’ can himself be recognised as a god of the 
heavens. The ancient formuhe of the litanies still show that he 
is luminous and corporeal. They invoke the creator Ahiira- 
Mazdci, resplendent, very great, very beautiful, white, luminous 
seen from afar ; they invoke the entire body of Ahiira-Mazda, the 
body of Ahura which is the greatest of bodies; they say that 
the sun is his eye, and that the sky is the garment embroidered 
with stars, with which he arrays himself. Like Varuna, like 
Zeus, the lightning is in his hands, ‘ the molten brass which 
he causes to flow on the two worlds ’ ; like them he is the 
father of the god of lightning.” 

2. The term Asura, “spirit,” which is etymologically the 
same as the Zend Ahura, is often applied to Varuna, not, how- 
ever, exclusively. 
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from V(V\ to cover, incanin^^ the firmament or the en- 
circling; canopy of heaven. Dyaus ivS the brii;ht or sunny 
sky; Varuna is the all-embracin" expanse, the abode of 
the bright sky and the primary source of all thin^s.^ 

'I'lie correspondence in substance and in name between 
Vanina and Ouranos, and in substance between Ahura- 
Ma^ida and these two, leads to the conclusion that Varuna 
was the supreme ‘;od of the united Aryans in the primitive 
home. And by comparing; the attributes of Varuna with 
those of Ahura-Ma/da, and the attributes of both with 
those of Zeus-Jupiter^ wc arrive at a tolerably correct idea 
of the conception of God which prevailed amon^ the 
Indo- Europeans before they separated. We find that 
they conceived God as the “creator” or organiser ’’ of 
the world, the “ sovereign Lord,” the “ omniscient spirit,” 
possessing a moral nature in which justice and mercy 

3. The Vedic Adilyas, of whom Varuna is the chief, arc 
historically connected with the /end Ainesha-Spentas, of whom 
Aiiui is the most distin};uished. 

4. The correspondence between the names of the Vedic Mitra 
and the Zend Mithra is such as to place their identity beyond 
a doubt. 

5. As Varuna and Mitra are often invoked together in the 
Vedas, so Ahtira-Miizda and Mithra arc invoked in the Zend- 
Avesta. 

b. And lastly, as Ahura- Mazda in the Zend-Avesta is 
•opposed by Angro-mainyus, the evil one, so Varuna in the 
Veda is opposed by Ntrriii, the “unrighteous one,” which, 
according to Sayana, is equivalent to pdpadevata^ “the deity of 
sin 

‘ K.-.V., viii., 87, 3 ; viii., 41, 3. 

3 
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were prominent.^ We find also that this abstract spiritual 
conception was so closely connected with a concrete 
material conception that the one could not be separated 
from the other ; and hence both found expression in 
Varuna. Varuna therefore represents both the material 
heaven, and the j;;od of heaven. 

Now, while it is obvious that the oldest names for the 
Heaven-God amon*^ the ancestors of the Aryan nations 
were Dyaus and Varuna, it is not so obvious under 

‘ .\liura-Ma/da is represented by Zoroaster, his prophet, 
as “the creator ot the earthly and spiritual liie, the Lord oi 
the whole universe, in whose hands are all the cieatuies. lb 
is the lii;ht and source ot hj;ht ; he is the wisdom and intellect ; 
he is in possession of all .i;ood things, spiritual and worldly, 
such as the good mind, immoitahty, health, the best truth, 
devotion and purity, and abundance of every earthly good. 
All these gilts he grants to the pious man, who is upright in 
thoughts, words, and deeds. As the ruler of the whole uni- 
verse, he not only rewards the good, but he is a punisher of 
the wicked at the same time. All that is created, good or evil, 
fortune or misfortune, is his work”' (Dr. Hang’s Essays, p. 
J02, 3rd edition). 

“Archilochus sings Zeus father, as the god who rules the 
heavens, who watches the guilty and unjust actions of men, 
who administers chastisement to monsters, the god who 
created heaven and earth.” “The old man of Asera knows 
that Zeus is the father of gods and men ; that his eye sees 
and comprehends all things and reaches all that he wishes.” 
Nausikaa knows that Zeus was merciful when she addresses' 
the shipwrecked Ul>sses “Zeus himself, the Olympian, 
distributes happiness to the good and the bad, to every one, as 
he pleases. And to thee also he probably has sent this, and 
you ought by all means to bear it.” 
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which name the sky was first worshipped D)'aus or 
Vanina ? The prevalence of the root dyu in the name for 
God in all the Indo-European lanj^ma^cs, and especially 
in the compounds Dyaushpitar, Zeitspa/ct% Jupiter^ seems 
to point to the former; whereas the priority {;iven to 
Oiiranos in the Greek mytholoj^y Zeus bem*.,^ the ^^rand- 
son of Ouranos -and the fact that the Iranians, while 
clinf^nni; to Varuna. rejected D\aus, and stiii;matised all 
^ods [deva^) derived from it as demons, seem to point to 
the latter. Can an\ lhm^; he ur^^ed in favour of Vanina 
which may turn the scale ? There arc three thinj^s : ( i ) 
I'he moral elevation of character ascribed to him is far 
more loft}' and divine than that ascribed to any other 
\’edic ^‘od ; ’ (2) 'I'he ethical consciousness of sin mani- 
tested in the h\mns addressed to Varuna is far more 
frequent and intense than that which is found in hymns 
addressed to Dyaus and later .ijods ; (3) In proportion as 
we come down the stream of time from Varuna, we lind 
the moral character of the j^ods deteriorating, and the 
ethical consciousness of sin ^rowinj;; weaker and weaker, 
'fhese facts seem to turn the scale in favour of Varuna, 

’ (iieek Ztv/.s and probably Latin /)t7/s, CuManan Z/a, 

An,<;I()-Saxon 77//, Lithuanian Ihchuis, Welsh Dith'. 

‘ “ If we combine into one the attributes of soverei^^m power 
and majesty which wc find in the other j;ods, we shall ha\e 
the j;od Vanina. In other sections the relij^ion of the Veda 
is ritualistic, and at times intensel)' speculative; but with 
\'aruna it f^oes down to the depth ol the conscience, and 
realises the idea of holiness ” (AL Itarth's Religions of Iiidiii, 
PP- 16, 17). 
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and warrant the conclu.sion that he was the oldest histori- 
cal j;od of the united I ndo- European nations. 

The primitive Aryans, however, in consecpience of the 
cold climate in which they lived, had looked with pro 
found interest on the hriUiant aspect of the sky as the 
most pleasant and adorable, and i^ave expression to it in 
Dyaus. Dyaushpitar, therefore, was a formula fixed in 
their language before the separation of the Western 
branches from the Eastern. The Greeks and Latins, 
occupying a country, the climate of which resembled the 
one they had left, clung to this aspect oi the Heaven-God, 
and made upiter their supreme dciU'. 'fhe Hindu 

Aryans on the other hand, living in the hot sultry plains 
of India, where the glow of heaven is oppressive and de- 
structive, while its storms, thunder and rain are refreshing 
and fertilising, fixed on this aspect of the sky as the most 
beneficent and adorable; and embodied it*in a new god, 
Indra, a name supposed to be derived from a root signi- 
fving to “drop”. Dyaus, therefore, before he grew 
strong and dramatic enough to supersede Varuna in 
India, was supplanted by Indra. But the Iranians, in 
consequence of some powerful spiritual influences with 
which they came in contact in Media, or thereabout,’ 
clung to the abstract conception of Varuna and developed 
it into a personal spiritual Being, separate from nature, 
which they called Asura, Zend Ahum, a living spirit ; an 
epithet in the Veda denoting chiefly the abstract concep- 

^ See Deb Origines du Zoroastrisme, par M. C. de Ilarlez, 
extrait du Journal Asiatique, Paris, 1879-80. 
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tion of tlie I Icaven-God. And the name Vanina, or Varaud, 
remained with them, at first as expressing tlie material 
heaven only, and afterwards rcprcsentinj^ni mythical region, 
the scat of a fij^ht between a storm ^od and a storm bend. 

'I'he Vedas describe Vanina in the most exalted 
lan^Lia^'e. The sun is his eye, the heaven is his 
‘garment, and the resounding' wind is his breath.^ He 
stemmed asunder the wide firmament, he lifted on hij^h 
the hrif^ht and i^lorious heaven, he stretched out, apart, 
the starry sky and the earth. He opened wide paths 
for the sun, and hollowed out channels for the rivers. ‘ 
He IS kin^ of all, and the “upholder of order” in the 
universe which he has made.’ His ordinances {j'ni/as), 
restin^^ on himself as a mountain, are fixed and unassail- 
able. By their operation the moon walks in bri{j;htness, 
and the twinkling' stars which appear at ni^ht vanish 
in the morning.’ He has unbounded control over the 
calamities of mankind, and a thousand remedies to cure 
all diseases. He is beautiful in form, undecayin^, un- 
con([ucrable, serene and immovable in the midst of 
turmoil and tempest ; “ the god whom the scoffers do 
not provoke, rior the tormentors of men, nor the plotters 
of mischief”. He is full of holy strength, without 
deceit, enlightening the foolish, and leading his wor- 
shippers to wealth and happiness.” 

’ IL-V., i., 115, 1 ; i., 25, ij; vii., 87, 2. " Ibid.^ vii., 8(), i. 

■’ Ibid., i., 24, 8 ; ii., 28, 4. * Ibid., ii., 22, 10; i., 25, 8. 

^ Ibid., ii., 28, 8. 

® Ibid., i., 25 ; i., 24, 9, 10 ; Atharva-V., iv., 16. 
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Hi^h up in his empyrean realm, dwelling in a palace 
with a thousand i;atcs, supported by a thousand columns, 
he discerns the tracks of the birds that lly throuj;h the 
air, and the ships that ploui;h the mif^hly deep.' He 
knows the twelve months, and the thirteenth, or “inter 
calary ” ; he is acepaainted with the course ot the winds, 
and with the bri.^ht and mij^hty divinities who reside on 
hi^h.' 'I'o him the darkness shineth as the lij^ht, “for 
he sees what has been, and what will be done”." “ H a 
man stands, or walks, or hides ; if he i;oes to lie down or 
to }^et up ; what two people sittin;^ together whisper, 
Kin^ Varuna knows it, he is there as tlie third.” “ He 
who should llcc far beyond the sky, even he would not 
he rid of Varuna, the kin^-. His spies proceed from 
heaven towards this world; with thousand e}cs they 
overlook this earth.” “ Kin^’ Varuna sees what is be- 
tween heaven and earth, and what is beyond. lie has 
counted the twinklin,i;s of the eyes of men. As a player 
throws the dice, he settles all thin^^^s.” ‘ 

Varuna is the ‘governor of the moral world the con- 
sciences of men. He has }4‘iven laws which cannot be 
broken with impunit\. His fatal “nooses stand spread 
out to catch the man who tells a lie ” ; but “ they pass by 
him who tells the truth”.’ His wrath is terrible upon 
all who commit sin and disfij^urc his worship with im- 
perfections.'’ Nevertheless, he is merciful to the offender. 

‘ R.-V., vii.. S8, 5 ; li., 41, 5 ; i., 25, 7. - Ibid-, i-, 25, 8, y. 

^ Ibid., i., 25, II. ^ A.-V., iv., lO. Ibid., 16, 6. 

•> R.-V., i., 25, 2; iv., 1, 4, 5. 
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And hence man, trembling under the burden of sm, dares 
to approach Varuna and cry, 

(1) “Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the house 
of clay ; have nmrc)', Almight}', have mercy ! ” 

(2) “If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by 
the wind, have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! ” ^ 

(3) “Through want of strength, thou strong and 
bright god, have I gone wrong; have mercy, Almighty, 
have mercy ! ” 

(4) “ 'I'hirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood 
in the midst of the waters ; have mercy, Almighty, have 
me rev ! ” 

(5) “Whenever wc men, O Varuna, commit an offence 
licfore the heavenly host; whenever we break the law 
through thoughtlessness, punish us not, O God, for that 
oiience!”'-^ 

However the name Varuna may jar on our ears, there 
van he no doubt that to the ancient Ar}ans it was the 
most sublime expression of the Supreme Being, whose 
personality was now fading away from their mind, and 
heaven, the place of His abode, was addressed as Him- 
self This was not Irom a deep sense of contrition and 
unworthiness to call Him “ Father,” like the prodigal son 
when he cried, “ I have sinned against heaven,” but in 
consequence of the sinful tendency of man not to retain 

' A more literal translation of this verse is given by Muir: 
“ I go along, O thunderer, quivering like an inflated skin ! ” 
etc. 

‘ R.-V., vii., 89. Max Muller’s translation 
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God in his memory. The Aryans were now in that 
mental and spiritual condition, aptly described by Cole- 
brook, “ recoj^nisin^ but one Supreme Deity, yet not 
sufficiently discriminating the creature from the Creator”. 
“Father of heaven '* in the sense of “God of heaven,” or 
“ Father of light” in the sense of “God is light,” had 
become hazy and uncertain ; and the attributes originally 
ascribed to Him were consequently transferred to Heaven, 
the place of His abode. 

The physical, intellectual, and moral attributes of the 
Deity never shone vso fully, brightly, and lovingly in any 
Aryan god as in Vanina. All subsequent gods are but 
dim reflections of him -as he was but a dim reflection of 
the Supreme — retaining in the Vedic Age his physical 
and intellectual character, but allowing his moral per- 
fections gradually to grow dimmer and dimmer, until, 
at last, the moral character of the immortal gods could 
not be distinguished from that of mortal men. 

Max Muller says, “The more we go back, the more 
we examine the earliest germs of any religion, the purer 
1 believe we shall And the conceptions of the Deity”. 
This is as strictly true of the religions of India as it is 
of all other ancient religions. And this can hardly be 
accounted for, except on the supposition that man was 
originally endowed with divine knowledge far more than 
he appears to have possessed at the dawn of history. For 
had the Vedic Aryans emerged at any time, by their own 
exertion, from a low or savage state, and gradually risen 
into the high conception of the Author of the Universe, 
which found expression in Varuna, we might reasonably 
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expect that they would have retained the celestial Varuna 
as their Supreme Deity to the exclusion of all other 
rivals. Alas ! the fact ds the reverse. They not only 
deified the elements and forces of Nature with which 
they were surrounded, but hurled down the divine 
Varuna, “the omniscient spirit,” from the throne of 
the universe ; placed him among inferior deities, called 
Adityas; made him the twin-brother and chief assqeiatc 
of Mitra, the Persian Mithra, a form of the sun ; and 
lastly relegated him to a dominion over the waters ! But 
thouj^h Varuna was thus degraded and Indra raised to 
supreme power in his place, yet his former greatness 
occasionally breaks through, not only in the fact that 
Indra and other gods are said to obey and follow him,^ 
but in the epithets applied to him and Mitra together, 
such as, “ Tyords of truth and light ” ; “ Sapient gods ” ; ^ 
“Universal monarchs”;'* “Ye whose imperishable di- 
vinity is the eldest ” ; “ For these two are the living 
spirits , among the gods”;® all the gods follow the ordin- 
ances of Mitra and Varuna;" “The man whom Varuna 
distinguishes for his knowledge, and Mitra and Aryaman 
protect, can never be slain 

ihen, closely connected with the sky, is Aditi, immen- 
^it}', from diti^ a bond, and the negative prefix r/, meaning 
the unbounded, the infinite expanse beyond the earth. 


' K.-V., iv., X., 124, 113, 5. “ Ibid,, i., 23, 5. 

* Ibid.j vii., 61, 2. * Ibid.^ i., 71, g; i., 136, i, 4. 

Ibid., vii.j 65, 2. ® S.-V., ii., prap., 10, i ; iv., 3, 8. 
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be3'ond the clouds, and be\ond the lirniament. Aditi at 
first was probably nothing more than an epithet of Dyaus, 
the sky {dyauh aditihy -more especially of that part of 
the sky whence the dawn comes forth every morning, 
and hence the dawn is called “ the face of Aditi Myth 
ology, however, soon dissected the Heaven (jod into seven 
inferior deities, corresponding;* to the Vcdic seven regions, 
or worlds,' to each of which a j;od must be allotted. This 
mj^th, the root of which we see in the sacredness attached 
to the number began to germinate before the 

Iranians and the Indians separated. In Iran it grew into 
the seven Amesha-Spentas, “the undvmg* and well doing 
ones,” with Ahura- Mazda at their head ; and in India into 
the seven Adityas, “the infinite ones," with Vanina at 
their head. I' 3 ut its growth in India did not slop here. 
It was necessai*}' to create a mother for the AdiUas, and 
so the epithet Aditi was raised to the rank of a goddess ; 
and from being the mother of the bright .Adit\'as she 
easily glided into the mother of all gods, the common 
womb, or substratum of all existencies. “Aditi is the 
heaven ; Aditi is the sky ; Atliti is the mother, father, 
son; Aditi is all the gods; Aditi is the five classes of 
men ; Aditi is whatever has been and whatever shall be." 

' I<--V., V., 59, S ; X., bj, j. 

- Ibid., i., 115, 19. 3 IX., 1 14, 3. 

Ibid., vi., 74, I ; x., 90, 15; x., iz2, 3 ; x., 82, 2. 

° Ibid., i., 8g, 10. 

Zevs (trTiv aWijp, Zfvs be yrj, Z.evs tn papos. Zevv ravra ttuvtu 
xl) TovToov S’ vTTepTfpav (..E^schylus, Fnigiiiciit, 443). And so the 
Egyptian goddess Neith says, “I ani the things that have 
been, that are, and that will be". 
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'I'hc names of tlie seven Adityas vary. According to 
R. V., ii., 27, I, they are Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga^ Vanina, 
Daksha, Ansa ; these and Aditi make seven. In another 
passage,-^ Agni and Savitar are suhstituted for Daksha and 
Ansa ; and in the 'I'aittirya Aranyaka, Dhatar and Indra 
occupy the places of Aditi and Daksha, and Vivasvat, the 
sun, is mentioned as the eighth, which, if intended for 
Maratlauda^ was cast away, according to K.-V., x., 72, h. 

No doubt physically these deities had something to 
do with solar movements. Probably they were personi- 
lications of the various appearances of Varuna, the sky, 
caused hy the diurnal and annual movements of the 
sun. This, at any rate, is the explanation given of them 
at a later age; for we read in the Satapatha-Bnihmana ’ 
that the Adityas represent the twelve months in the year. 

And as the Adityas physically are the diverse manifesta- 
tions of Varuna, so they are morally the rcHcction of his 
character, and, in union with him, hold the same ethical 
relationship to man as he holds personally. “ I hey 
see the good man.” ' “ 4 'hcy hate falsehood, forgive 

sins, preserve from evil spirits, bridge the paths to im- 
mortality, and uphold the heavens for the sake of the 
righteous.” •' 

The names of these Adityas, with the exception r)i 
Varuna, are remarkable as being abstract names of deities 
drawn from certain relations of moral and social life. 
The names of the other gods are chiefly taken from some 

* Sclavonic Boga. - K.-V., vii., 50, i. ^ xi., bi, j, iS. 

R.-V., li., 27, i. " lh\d., ii., 27, 4 , I4- 
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prominent physical features, such as Dyaus, the “bright’’; 
or from the activities of human life, such as Visvakarman, 
the “ maker of all thin^js Hut these names are the 
pure conceptions of the mind, in which the noblest rela- 
tions of human intercourse are reflected. Mitra is the 
“ friend,” Aryaman the “ bosom friend,” Hha^^a the 
liberal," Daksha the “powerful ” or the “ capable,” and 
Ansa the “ apportioner ’’ or “ sympathiser No wonder 
then that the cry of the weak, sorrowful, and distressed 
should ascend to them : “ May I be conscious, Adilyas, 
of this your protection, the cause of happiness in dan;^er ; 
Aryaman, Mitra, and Varuna, may I through your guid- 
ance escape the sins that are like pitfalls in my paths 
“ Carry us, () Vasus, by \our blessed protection, as it 
were in your ship, across all dangers." - “ To our off- 

spring, to our race, and thus to ourselves, make life 
longer to live ! ye valiant Adityas." “ O Mitra, Arya- 
man, Varuna, and ye Winds, grant us an abode free from 
sin, full of men, glorious with three bars.”-* 

I NORA, the god of the watery atmosphere, of thunder 


‘ R.-V., ii., 27, 5. “ Ibid.y viii., 18, 17, iS. 

Ibid., viii., 18, 18, z\, Z2. 

‘In the circle ot ideas which found expression in Aditi and 
Daksha, we see a faint recollection of the great First Cause, or 
a craving to know the Invisible, who is behind all things and 
far beyond human ken, whose attributes shone forth in Varuna. 
So it was in Greece. Though Zeus was adored as the Supreme 
God-~ Amhriov Kvpios — something more was wanted to satisfy 
the cravings of the soul ; and hence an Almighty Fate (Moira) 
was imagined before which all gods, even ^eus, had to bow.’ 
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and of lightning, the son of Dyii and Prithivi, of Piiriisha 
or I^rajapati,* holds the same relative position in the 
inytholof^y of the Vedas as Zeus in that of (keecc. 'I'he 
physical meaning; of Dyaus was too transparent for the 
crystallisation of myths, and the ethical character of 
X'aruna was too divine for retention in the corrupt 
memory of man. But Indra furnished unlimited scope 
for the wild imagination of ancient Bards, stimulated by 
the most j^orj^eous scenery in the world, to paint in the 
choicest colours. Hence he marks a period of decadence 
in the relij^ious consciousness of the Vedic Aryans. His 
attributes are chiefl}-, but not exclusively, those of physi- 
cal superiorit)' rather than of spiritual elevation and 
moral {grandeur. He has more to do with the affairs of 
the external world with the temporal necessities and 
comforts of man than with the spiritual aspirations and 
eternal realities with which Varuna is so prominently 
concerned. Indra is an omnipotent man, whereas 
Varuna is more like an omnipotent God. With the 
advent of Indra the ancient pastoral character of the 
Aryans chanj^^ed, and the more spiritual elements of the 
ancient creed disappeared. The people now assumed 
the more active character of warriors and conquerors, 
and their religious conceptions became less ethical and 
more sensuous. 

In their efforts to find suitable epithets to celebrate the 
greatness of Indra, the old Kishis exhaust the language 
of the Vedas. He is the Supreme God, the architect of 


R.-V., iv., 17, 4, 17 ; X., 90, 13 ; Sat. Br., ii, i, 6. 
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all things, surpassing in power all former generations of 
gods and creatures, daring in spirit, deriving his power 
from himself; the creator of the earth, the sky, the sun, 
moon and stars ; the ruler of all things movable and 
immovable ; the leader of gods ; the lord of the lofty 
sky, the lord of tlie sacred assemhly, the lord of the jo\ - 
inspiring Soma-juice, the lord of horses, of cattle, and of 
mansions. He is the primeval, most resplendent divinity: 
mighty, wise, true, hoi}', everlasting, swift, jovful, void ol 
fear, loving glor} , skilled m all science, shepherd of 
men, performer of a hundred sacrifices ; the awlul god. 
whose counsels not all the gods arc able to Irustrate. 
He is the cow that produces the water of life, the great 
bull in the aii, the being that stops the breath of life, 
that drives away disease and all hurtful .ind malicious 
foes. He is omniscient and omnipresent. He hears and 
sees all things {vis7Mifn sri/ioti pasyaii).'^ “He is bf)th 
just and merciful ” ; “ he punishes and pardons. He 
hears pra}er, and through faith in him the strong 
acquire spoils in the day of battle’'-' He surpasses 
heroes in his greatness; the earth and heaven suflice 
not for his girdle. He orders the earth to be his 
garment, and, god-likc, wears the heaven as it were a 
gauntlet.*^ Still, w'ith all these high attributes, he is 
reminded that he is not self-e.xistent, but the son of a 
mother. “ When thou, India, like the dawn, didst fill 

' k.-Vk, S, (>7, 5, mirru A/ov Kti'i TravTti 

“ 'file eye of Zeus which sees all and knows all.” 

- IhiiL, vii., 14. ^ Ibid., i.. 17J, 6, 7. 
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both the worlds, a divine mother bore thee, the mighty 
monarch of mighty creatures -a gracious mother bore 
thee.” * 

His personal appearance represents the Aryan concep- 
tion of a liandsome man. Me is large-bodied, with a 
beautiful countenance, prominent nose, good lips, hand- 
some chin, bowing hair, red beard, long arms, large 
hands, and ten lingers pointing to happiness His 
speech is as smooth and captivating as that of the 
god of elot[ucnce. Richly adorned with ornaments, 
wearing a crown on his head and golden pendants 
in his' ears, he rides on horses, and drives in a 
golden chariot drawn by two tawny steeds, snorting, 
neighing, and invincible, with golden manes, for he is 
both the “famed cliarioteer ’ and the “incomparable 
tra\ eller ”.2 

I'he most prominent epithets applied to him are, 
••wielder of the thunderbolt," “the slayer of V'ritra," 
“the slayer of the Dasyus,’' and “the drinker of 
vSoma 

As the dispenser of ram, he is the “wielder of the 
thunderbolt," and the “ slayer of Vritra ". Vritra, or Ahi, 
IS the rainless sky conceived of as a demon, the enemy 
of man, who has stolen the cows, or the clouds, and shut 


‘ K.-Vb, X., 1J4, 1. 

‘ Ihid., i., 52, 8, 12, 1 j ; 1., 55, i ; 1., 0; i., 81, 5; 1., loj, 

-i ; ii., 12, T ; lii., 32, 7 ; iv., 30, i ; vi., 30, 4 ; vii., 32, ib, 22, 
-23; viii., 2T, 13; \iii., O7, 5; viii., S7, 2; x., ijf)8 ; x., 23, 4; 
lii., 31, etc. ; and Sama-Veda passim. 
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them up in dark caves near the uttermost ends of the 
sky, where they cannot discharj^e their udders of fertil- 
ising milk upon the parched and thirsty earth. Then 
the pious worshipper implores Indra to release them, 
and slay the demon who had carried them away. There- 
upon Indra, guided by his faithful dog Sarama, and 
accompanied by the Maruts, or storm -gods, goes after 
them ; and no sooner does he hear their lowing from afar 
than the battle begins. The iron thunderbolt -the pro- 
duct of Tvashtri — is hurled, the Maruts roar, the demon 
is slain, and the cows are released to discharge their 
heavy udders in great drops upon the earth. Then the 
singers “bring their praises to heroic Indra, as cows 
come home to the milker ”. In this respect he is 
like Parjanya, the Lithuanian Perkunas, the god of 
thunder and rain, the generator and nourisher of 
plants and all living creatures.* At other times he 
is the bright god of day, whose steed i-s the sun, 
and whose cows are the first rays of the dawn, 
dispelling the darkness of the night, and filling the 
world with light and joy ; and, therefore, he is called 
the “ lighter up of nights, and the parent of the 
sun ”.2 

The Dasyus were both the aboriginal inhabitants of 
India, who resisted the Aryans in their progress from the 
Indus to the Ganges, and the demons of darkness and 
drought, the enemies of the bright gods, such as Vritra, 
Namuchi, Sambara, Ahi, and others. Indra was now 


* R.-V., V., «3. 


* Ibid,, i., 7, 3 ; iii., 34, 4. 
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the supreme ^od of the conquerinj; race, and hence is 
constantly invoked to kill the Dasyus, their enemies, 
and the despiscr of himself, Anindra. “ Armed with the 
lightning', and trusting; in his stren^^^th, he moved about 
shattering^ the cities of the Dasyus.” “ Indra, thundcrcr, 
who art wise, hurl thy shaft against the Dasyus, and 
increase the might and glory of the Aryans.”* “ Slaying 
the Dasyus, he protected the Aryan colour.” 2 

Soma, the Persian Tfaoma. of which Indra drank so 
copiousl)', and which all the immortal gods loved so 
well, was the juice of a creeper called the moon-plant 
{A^ckpias acida)^ expressed in a mortar or between 
stones, strained through a goat's-hair sieve into clarified 
butter, diluted with water, mixed with barley-meal, 
and fermented in a jar for nine days. It was then 
.1 strong intoxicating liquor, producing exhilaration or 
stupor, according to the quantity drunk. No sooner did 
the Ar^'ans discover that it had this effect upon tliem- 
selves, than they invited the gods to partake of it, in 
order to help them to perform their mighty deeds, and to 
refresh them when exhausted and cast down. For what- 
ever they found pleasant and useful to thennselves, they 
conceived to be equally so to the gods ; thus exemplifying 
the dictum of Heraclitus : “ Men are mortal gods, and 
gods are immortal men”. “Ye priests, bring hither 
Soma for Indra ; pour from the bowls the delicious 
food ! The hero truly always loves to drink of it ; sacri- 
fice to the strong, for he desires it ! ” “ Ye priests, he 


' R.-V., i., 103, 3. 


4 


* Ibid., iii., 34> 9- 
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who Struck down Vritra, when he hid the waters, as a 
tree is struck by li^^htning — to him who desires this 
Soma, oiler it ; for that Indra desires to drink it ! ” ^ 
“ I declare the mighty deeds of this mighty one. At 
the Trikadruka festival, Indra drank of the Soma, and in 
its exhilaration he slew Ahi. He propped up the vast 
sky in empty space ; he hath filled the two worlds and 
the atmosphere.- He hath upheld the earth and stretched 
it out. Indra has done all these things in the exhilara- 
tion of the Soma .” 3 

Soma finally was deified, and all the divine attributes 
ascribed to the other gods were ascribed to him. He 
became the creator of all things, father of the gods, the 
rainer of blessings, and the saviour of men from sin, as 
well as “ the embroiler of all things in his drunken 
frolics”. The Sama-Veda says of this god, that he 
submits to mortal birth, and is “ bruised and afflicted 
that others may be vsaved ”. 'Phis is the rudest type of 
mediation through sacrifice, of strength through weak- 
ness, of life through death.* 

‘ R.-V., li., 14. 

- Compare Job, xxvi., 7. “ He stretcheth out the north over 
the empty place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing.” 

^ Ibid.y ii., XV., i, z. 

* S.- V., ii., prap., 5, 3 ; iv., pr^ip., 45; v., prap., 33; ii., x., 2, 6; vi., 4. 

Compare what is said of Dionysus, the Grecian Soma: — 
otroy 0fui(ri (nrev^frai 6fus yfywy, 
ai(TTf did rovroj/ Ttlyiid* dv0p(O7rovi' 

He, born a god, is poured out in libations to gods, so that 
through him men receive good (Muir, S. T., vol. v., p. 259). 
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Vishnu, a name of the sun,’ from vis, to pervade, is 
the faithful friend and companion of Indra, both in his 
drinking bouts and in his conflicts with Vritra. “Yea, 
even when all the ^ods had forsaken him, faithful Vishnu 
came to his help.” - Vilyu, the j^od of the j^entle breezes, 
is also in his train. “ He drives a thousand steeds ; his 
Ijreath chases away the demons ; he comes in the earliest 
mornin^^, as the first breath of air that stirs itself at day- 
break, to join Indra in drinking the Soma ; and the 
auroras weave for him shining j^arments.’’ But the 
Maruts, or Rudras, storm-j;ods, are pre-eminently the 
constant allies and companions of Indra. The}' are the 
sons of Rudra, the god of the roaring tempest, and 
Prisni. “ I'hey ride on spotted stags (the clouds), wear 
shining armour, and carry spears in their hands; no one 
knows whence they come nor whither they go ; their 
voice is heard aloud, as they come rushing on, the earth 
trembles and the mountains shake before them.” ’ But 
though they are exceedingly tumultuous they are none 
the less beneficent. They dispense rain in abundance 
from the udder of their mother, Prisni, and having 
acquired the knowledge of remedies from their firther, 
Rudra, they are ever ready to help the sick and succour 
the afflicted. 

The following hymn to the Maruts and Indra is from 
Max Muller’s translation of thc'Rig-Veda Sanhita, p. 163. 

' R.-V,, i., 22, 17; i., 154. - Ibid., vi., 69, i, 8; iv., 18, 11. 

* Compare John, iii., 8. 

* Professor Whitney, Oriental Lin}^iiistic Studies. 
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HYMxX TO THK MARUTS AND INDRA. 

THE PROLOGUE. 

T/ic sacrifices .\pcaks : — 

1. With what splendour arc the Maruts all etiually 
endowed, they who are of the sanie a^e, and dwell 
in the same house ? With what thoughts ? From 
whence are they c()me ? Do these heroes sin^^ forth 
their (own) strength because they wish for wealth ? 

2. Whose praN'crs have the youths accepted ? Who 

has turned the Maruts to his own sacrifice ? R}' 

what stron^^ devotion may we delight them, they 
who float through the air like hawks ? 

THE DIALOGUE. 

The Mantis speak : 

3. From whence, O Indra, dost thou come alone, 
thou who art mighty O lord of men ! what has 
thus happened to thee? Thou ^rcctest (us) when 
thou comest toj;ether with (us) the brij^^ht (Maruts). 
1 ell us, then, thou with thy bay horses, what thou 
hast against us. 

Indra speaks : — 

4. 1 he sacred songs are mine, (mine are) the prayers ; 
sweet are the libations ! My strength rises, my 
thunderbolt is hurled forth. They call for me, the 
prayers yearn for me. Here are my horses, they 
carry me towards them. 
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The Mariits speak:— 

Therefore, in company with our strong friend, 
having adorned our bodies, we now harness our 
fallow deer with all our might ; for Indra, according 
to thy custom, thou hast been with us. 

Indra speaks - 

6. Where, O Maruts, was that custom of yours that 
you should join me who am alone in the killing 
of Ahi ? I indeed am terrible, strong, powerful ; I 
escape from the blows of every enemy. 

'The Maruts speak: 

7. Thou hast achieved much with us as companions. 
With the same valour, 0 hero ! let us achieve then 
many things, O thou most powerful, () Indra ! what- 
ever we, Maruts, wish with our heart. 

Indra speaks : - 

S, I slew Vritra, () Maruts, with (Indra’s) might 
having grown strong through my own vigour ; 
I who hold the thunderbolt in my arms, I have 
made these all-brilliant waters to How freely for 
man. 

The Maruts speak :- 

y. Nothing, O powerful lord, is strong before thee; 
no one is known among the gods like unto thee. 
No one who is now born will come near, no one who 
has been born. Do what has to be done, thou who 
art grown so strong. 

Indra speaks : — 

10. Almighty power be mine alone, whatever I may 
do, daring in 1113^ heart ; for I indeed, O Maruts, am 
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known as terrible ; of all that I threw down, I, Indra, 
am the lord. 

11. O Maruts, now your praise has pleased me, the 
f;lorious hymn which you have made for me, ye 
men ! for me, lor Indra, for the powerful hero, as 
friends for a friend, for your own sake and by your 
own efforts. 

12. Truly, there they are, shining towards me, assum 
in{4^ blameless ;^lory, assuming; vij^our. O Maruts, 
wherever I have looked for you, you have appeared 
to me in bri^4ht splendour : appear to me also now. 

THE EPILOGUE. 

The sacrijicer speaks : 

13. Who has ma^mified you here, O Maruts } Come 
hither, C) friendvS, towards your friends. Ye brilliant 
Maruts, cherish these prayers, and be mindful of 
these my rites. 

14. The wisdom of Manya has brouj;(ht us to this, 
that he should help, as the poet helps the performer 
of a sacrifice : brin^,^ (them) hither quickly, Maruts, 
on to the Sa^e ! these prayers the sniffer has recited 
for you. 

15. 'I'his your praise, O Maruts, this your son^ comes 
from Mandarya, the son of Miina, the poet. Come 
hither with rain ! May we find for ourselves off- 
sprin^G food, and a camp with runniiiL^ water.^ 


K.-V., 1., 165. 
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In verses 5 to 8 of this dinlof^ue we see traces of rivalry 
between Indra and the Manits. 'I'hey were not always 
friendly, and their respective votaries disputed their rela- 
tive claims to adoration. Af^astya seems to have been 
the means of reconciling; them and of enj^raftin^ the 
worship of the Maruts on that of Indra.* The remaining 
verses, therefore, show that a complete reconciliation had 
been effected between them. 

'fhe Maruts are called Visve-dciHih adruhah^ all gods, 
devoid of guile and are said to have been raised to the 
sphere of the immortals in consequence of their associa- 
tion with Indra. 

'fhere arc some passages in the Veda in which grave 
doubts are expressed as to the existence of Indra. Thus 
we read, “ Offer praise to Indra if you desire booty ; 
true praise if he truly exists One and another says, 
“ 'I'here is no Indra “ Who has seen him ? ” “Whom 
shall we prai.se ? ” 

Then Indra answers through the poet, “ Here I am, 
O worshipper; behold me here”. “In might I over- 
come all creatures.” y Again, “ The terrible one of 
whom they ask where he is, and of whom they say that 
he is not, he takes away the riches of his enemy like the 
stakes at a game. Believe in him, ye men, for he is 
indeed Indra.” 

The whole hymn, from which the last verse is taken 
appears to be a polemical assertion of the existence and 

^ R.-V., i., 170, 171, 4. * Ibid.j i., ig, 3, 4. 

^ Ibid., viii., 89, 2, 3. * Ibid., ii., 12, 5. 
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{^^reatness of Indra against gainsayers. Some may regard 
the doubts expressed respecting the existence of Indra as 
a necessary stage in the “ upward progress of the human 
mind” through polytlieism to monotheism. This doubt- 
less is true as a general law, but it can scarcely be applied 
to this case, for on that supposition should we not expect 
to sec the existence of other gods doubted ? No such 
doubts, however, appear in the Rig-Veda respecting the 
existence of other gods. The explanation therefore must 
be sought in the fact that Indra was triumphantly super- 
seding Varuna in the cultus ; and, consequent!}', the most 
devout Rishis, unable to look on passively when the nation 
was transferring its allegiance from the old to the new god, 
endeavoured to stem the torrent by casting doubts on his 
existence. They would have had no objection to admit 
Indra to their pantheon as a god ; but their reverence for 
Varuna, hallowed by immemorial traditions, was far too 
strong to permit them to regard him as supreme. Who 
cannot sympathise with them ? I'or had not Varuna 
been worshipped in the ancestral home before the family 
broke up never to be reunited again ? Had not their 
forefathers offered sacrifices to Varuna and supplicated 
him with hymns, which, in accents of adoration, remind 
us of the Psalms of David ? With the pious, Varuna 
w'as still the god that went down to the depth of the 
conscience, that sympathised with their struggles after a 
higher and holier life, that best satisfied the cravings of 
their spiritual nature. And with such, Varuna remained 
the supreme god for a long time, even after Indra, by 
a hard struggle, had superseded him in the public 
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cultus.i The small number of hymns addressed to Varuna, 
preserved in the Rig-Veda, shows cl-early what a small 
space he occupied in the thoughts of the majority ; and 
that space becomes more contracted* as we read on towards 
the end*— the last Mandala, or Book, -not containing one 
hymn addressed to him alone ! The few hymns addressed 
to him, however, surpass all others in elevation of senti- 
ment, in contrition for sin; and in hungerings and thirst- 
ings after forgiveness and communion with the Supreme. 

Agni, from “ to move,” the Latin Ignis^ and the 
Sclavonian 0:e,ni^ is a deification of fire in its threefold 
manifestations, - as the sun in the heaven, as lightning 
in the atmosphere, and as fire on the hearth and the 
altar. He is the son of Dyaus, the sky, because origin- 
ally the offspring of heaven. He is “ the son ol strength, 
neighing like a horse when he steps out of his strong 
prison, and, grasping food with his jaws, he devours the 
wood, surrounding his path with darkness, and sweeping 
his tail in the wind, as, in the smoke column, he ascends 
to heaven ”. He is the light of the sacrifice, whether re- 
minding man that the time for the morning sacrifice has 
come, or himself lighting the sacrifice on the altar. In one 
place he is said to have been brought down from the lofty 
firmament by Rishi Atharvan ; in another, by Rishi Di- 
vodasa ; in a third, it is said that he was brought forth 
liy the songs of the old poet Gopavana ; and in a fourth, 
that both he and Indra were produced from the mouth ot 
Purusha. Mo.st frequently, however, his production is 
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ascribed to the strong rubbing of the aranis^ or two dry 
pieces of wood, the ordinary mode of kindling fire among 
all primitive nations. Ilis birth is celebrated in the hymns 
in the most glowing figurative language as the greatest 
wonder in the universe. The ten fingers of the kindler arc 
ten virgins who bring him to birth ; the two pieces of wood 
are his mothers, in whose laps he rapidly grows, and whom 
he then devours as they lie prostrate on the earth.' 

Agni is a “god among gods”. “ His greatness sur- 
passes the vast sky.” “ No god is beyond his might, the 
mighty one.” He sees all things and knows all secrets 
among mortals.- He is the lord, the wise king, the 
vsage, the father, the brother, the son, and the friend of 
men ; present with all, dwelling in their houses, guarding 
them at night from the demons of darkness. He is the 
youngest of the gods, their mes.senger ' and invoker on 
behalf of men, “going wisely between heaven and earth, 
gods and men, like a friendly messenger between two 
hamlets”. He carries the sjicrifices to the gods, and 
brings the gods down to the sacrifices. He is both * 

' K.-V., i., ji, j, 4, 140, 141 ; iii., ^9. 

- Bun Sf Tf ndvra laiunv. 

“The gods know all things” (Homer). 

This character was assumed by Apollo in Greece. “ He 
alone ot the active gods is in entire and unvarying conformity 
with the will ol Zens, and is his messenger and agent for the 
most important purposes” (Mr. Gladstone, in the Contemporary 
Review for March, 1876), 

Brihaspati, though sometimes differing from Brahmanaspati, 
is also identical with him (R.-V., ii., 23); also with Indra (R.-V., 
ii., 30, 4). 
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Brihaspati, the Purhohita, or mediating;; priest, between 
god and man, and Brahmanaspati, the lord of prayer ; 
because he not only hears the prayers of the suppliant, 
but causes the j;ods also to hear them. His golden 
colour, bright face, white hair, green moustachios, eyes 
fi.xed on many regions, and voice like the Maruts, are 
dwelt upon with special delight.' With a crown of glory 
on his head, he travels in a brilliant car drawn sometimes 
by two red horses and sometimes by tw'o black or ruddy. 
He IS compared to a stallion, and is called a strong bull, 
a red hero, a poet with a bright tongue, the mouth of the 
gods, the producer of the three Vedas, the ordainer of 
sacrifice, the giver of wealth, intelligence, and all happi- 
ness. He is a kind of anima /nutidi^ a subtle principle, 
that pervades all nature, through which plants, animals 
and men arc capable of reproduction. He is one of the 
most prominent deities of the Kig-Veda, because he is 
the product of sacerdotalism, 'fhe hymns addressed to 
him arc more numerous than those addressed to any 
other deity except Indra, and eight out of the ten Mandalas 
of the Kig-Veda begin with hymns to him. Among his 
frequent appellations are, “belonging to all men,” 
“bearer of the offering,” “all-possessing,” “purifier,” 
and “ demon’ slayer 

' He also assumes a terrific form, when, with his iron tusks, 
he puts his enemies in his mouth and swallows them (R.-V., 
X., 87, 2). 

■ R.-V., vi., 49, 2 ; ii., i, 9 ; i., 59, 5; ^3, 3; vii., 3 ; li., 6, 

75 i-i 74 ; viii., 39, 6; i., 94, 10; ii., 10, 2; vi., 5, 2 ; i., 19; iii., 
6 ; v., 12, 6 ; vi., 11,2; iv., 6, 10 ; v., 1, 12 ; i., 36, to ; i., 
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In Agni we see unfoldinj^ themselves the germs of the 
two great ideas so natural to man — the former of which 
assumed such enormous proportions in later Hinduism 
— viz., Incarnation and Mediation. Agni was a Purho 
hita, or High Priest between God and man, who par- 
took of the nature of both. lie was a god dwelling on 
high among the immortals, and yet he condescended to 
sit in the humble habitation of men. “Agni, beloved by 
many, praised by all, in whose immortal fire all men 
cause the ofi'ering to blaze, is this morning our guest.” 
“By words and hunns of praise, uttered with all my 
might, do I praise thee, Agni, the guest of my sacrifice.’ 

“ We approach the foe-destroying, ancient incaniak Agni, 
who shone forth most illustriously in the form of Sruta- 
vana, the son of Arksha.” ^ “Kindled Agni, by this 
adoration do thou recommend us to Mitra, Varuna, and 
Indra. Whatever sin we may have committed, do thou 
expiate ; and may Aryaman, Aditi, and Mitra remove it 
from us.”- “O Agni, in thy friendship I am at home.”'' 

SuRYA, the sun, notwithstanding his identification with 
Agni, was worshipped as a separate personality, under 
different names corresponding to its various functions or 
appearances, such as Savitri, enlivener ; Pushan, nour- 
isher; Mitra, friend, the bright sun of the morning or the 

49, 9; vi., 13, i; vii., I, 2; IV., 120; iii., 3, 10; x., 51, 3. 
Sama-Veda, i., prap., i., 9; iii., 93, 1, 5, 5, 7, 6, 8, 8, 2; prap., 
vi., 4, 3; pt. ii., vi., 7 ; viii., 5, 14; xii., 3 ; xiv., 12. 

1 S.-V., prap., i., 9, 5 ; 7, 9. 

- R.-V., iv., 12, 4 ; vii., 93, 7, ‘‘ Ibid., v., 44, 15. 
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day ; Vishnu, the sun, as striding with three steps across 
the sky ; Aryaman, Hhaga, Aditya ; and the great attri- 
butes ascribed to the other gods are ascril)ed to him also. 
According to Yaska, a very ancient etymologist, there 
are only three Vcdic gods, viz. : Agni, whose place is on 
the earth ; Indra or Vayu, whose place is in the atmo- 
sphere ; and Surya, whose place is in the sky. All the 
other gods are resolvable into these, and these again 
into one. This, however, is a generalisation posterior to 
the Vedic Age. Surya, though the child of heaven and 
earth, is also their creator, and even “ the divine leader 
of the gods”.’ The dawn is both his wife and his 
daughter," and as she is also the daughter of the sky, 
she might be spoken of as his sister. Indra. again, is 
represented as having given birth to the dawn and the 
sun. And from another point of view, the dawn is 
represented as having given birth to the sun."’ Surya 
travels in a golden chariot “ along his ancient up- 
ward and downward paths, the paths without dust,” 
drawn by one, or seven, ruddy steeds (the seven days of 
the week), preceded by the dawn, destroying darkness, 
and penetrating with his piercing glance the active 
world and the ethereal sky. 

Surya, as the eye of the all-embracing Vanina, appears 
to have occupied a very high place in the ancient creed 
of the Aryans. For the Iranians not only worshipped 
him as an emblem of the Supreme, but in the older parts 

' K.-V., i., iv., I, 50, II ; i., t6o, 4 ; viii., go, ii, 12. 

■ /6/rf., vii., 75, 5, 78, 3 ; iv., 43, 2 . ^ Ibid., vii., 78, 3. 
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of the Brahmanas -to which the Avesta is related in 
age and contents — he is often exalted above the other 
deities (prasavita devanani). VVe are told in the Taittiriya 
and Tandiya Brahmanas that the Devas (Hindus) and 
Asuras (Persians) disputed about Aditya (Sun), and that 
the Devas won him. He is still adored by the Parsees, 
the descendants of the Persians, as the purest symbol of 
the Supreme, and by the Brahmanical Hindus as the most 
resplendent manifestation of Him who is infinitely beyond 
human ken. To him the (layatri is addressed, and before 
him millions of pious Hindus bow in adoration every 
morning. The following translation by Monier Williams 
of Hymn i., 50, in the Rig-Veda, is a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the sun : -- 

“ Behold the rays of Dawn, like heralds, lead on high 
“The Sun, that men may see the great all-knowing 
God. 

“ The stars slink off“ like thieves, in company with 
Night, ^ / 

“ Before the. seeing eye whose beams reveal his 
presence, 

“ Gleamingjike brilliant flames, to nation after nation. 
“ With speed beyond the ken of mortals, thou, O Sun, 
“ Dost ever travel on conspicuous to all. 

“ Thou dost create the light, and with it dost illume 
“The Universe entire; thou risest in the sight of all 
the race of men, and all the host of heaven. 

“ Light-giving Varuna I thy piercing glance can scan 
“ In quick succession all this stirring, active world, 
“And penetrateth too the broad ethereal space. 
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“ Measiirinj^ our days and nights, and spying out all 
creatures. 

“ Surya, with flaming locks, clear-sighted god of day, 

“ Thy seven ruddy mares bear on thy rushing car 
“With these thy self-yoked steeds, seven daughters of 
thy chariot. 

“ Onward thou dost advance. 'I'o thy refulgent orb 
“ Beyond this lower gloom and upwards to the light 
“ Would we ascend, O Sun, thou god among the 
gods.” 

Invocations to the stars and the night are not frequent 
in the Vedas, and the worship of Chandramas, the moon, is 
not prominent; but Ushas, the Dawn,' and the Asvins,- 
her precursive rays,-* arc objects of great celebration. The 
Asvins are ever young, handsome, and swift as young 
falcons.'' Travelling in a three-wheeled triangular car, made 
by the Rhihhus, and drawn by asses, they bestow rich 
benefits on their worshippers, and help them to overcome 
their enemies.'’ They are called Ddsras, destroyers, either 
of foes or diseases ; for they arc the srjful physicians of 
gods as well as men, and as such arc .Wi/rrr/'yrt.r, never 
untrue, but always faithful. In the Legends they are 
represented as having effected such wonderful cures as to 


' Greek ’Hwr, Latin un\ Welsh wawr, German os/, English 
east. 

2 Greek wKvy, Latin equiis. 

* R.-V., i., 157, I. 

Ibid., vii., 67, 8 ; vi., 62, 3, 5 ; v., 78, 4, 77, 3. 

® Ibid., X., 39, 12 ; i., 47, 2 ; i., 34, 9. 
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cause the blind to see, the lanie to walk, the old to become 
young, and the distressed happyj It is supposed that 
in the myths of the Asvins two distinct elements arc 
blended, the cosmical and the historical, the former 
representing the mysteriousness of the phenomena of 
light, and the latter the healing art of remote antiquity 

I'he following hymn to the Dawn is considered In- 
Max Muller a fair specimen of the original, simple poetry 
of the Veda. “ It has no reference to any sacrifice, it 
contains no technical expressions; but it is the simple 
utterance in metre of the feelings of an oriental, who has 
watched the approach of the Dawn with mingled delight 
and awe.” It also shows the treacherousness of poetical 
language ; how easily it leads from devi the bright, an 
epithet of the dawn, to dez'}, the goddess, the daughter 
of the sky, Dyaus -' {duhUni divah). 

“ She shines before us like a young wife, rousing every 
living being to go to his work, 'fhe lire had to be 
kindled by men ; she brought light b) • striking down 
darkness. 

“ She rose up, spreading tar and wide, and moving 
towards every one. She grew in brightness, wearing her 
brilliant garment. The mother of the cows (the morning 
clouds), the leader of the days, she shone gold-coloured, 
lovely to behold. 

She, the fortunate, she who brings the eye of the god, 
who leads the white and lovely steed (of the sun), the 

^ K.-V\, i., 1 12, 8, lo; i., ii(), lo. 

* Hist. Anc. Sans. Lit., p. 551. 
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Dawn was seen, revealed by her rays, with brilliant 
treasures she follows every one. 

“ Thou who art a blessinj^ where thou art near, drive 
far away the unfriendly ; make the pastures wide, give 
us safety ! Remove the haters, bring treasures ! Raise 
up wealth to the worshipper, thou might}' Dawn ! 

“ Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright Dawn, thou 
who lengthenest our life, thou the love of all, who givest 
us food, who givest us wealth in cows, horses and chariots! 

“ Thou daughter of the sky, thou high-born Dawn, 
whom the Vasishthas magnify with songs, give us riches 
high and wide ; all ye gods, protect us always with your 
blessings ! ^ 

The mountains, rivers, trees, and plants arc invoked as 
so many high powers.- “ May the mountains, the waters, 
the generous plants and the heavens ; may the earth with 
the trees, and the two worlds, protect us I ” “ May the 

highly-praised mountains and the shining rivers shield 
us ! ” The animals which surround man, the horse by 
which he is borne to battle, the cow which supplies him 
with nourishment, the dog which guards his dwelling, 
the frogs which croak in the replenished pool, the bird 

* R.-V., vii., 77. 

“ Ibid., vii., 34, 23. Seneca, in one of his Letters, says, “ We 
contemplate with awe the head or sources of the great rivers. 
We erect altars to a rivulet, which suddenly and vigorously 
breaks forth from the dark. We worship the springs of hot 
water, and certain lakes are saered to us on account of their 
darkness and unfathomable depth.” 

R.-V., V., 41, II, 12. 


5 
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which by its cry reveals to him his future, as well as the 
numerous classes of creatures which threaten his exist- 
ence, receive from him the worship of cither honour or 
deprecation. The Pitris, spirits of departed ancestors, 
the Rhibus ((jreek Orpheus), the deified artisans of the 
^mds ; Yama, the j,md of Hades, and his two terrific do^s 
which f^uard the entrance to immortality : the sacrificial 
victims and utensils, bows, arrows, axes, and drums, are 
all invoked. In short, whatever excited the sentiments 
of pain or pleasure, joy or sadness, confidence or appre- 
hension, found a niche in the Vedic Pantheon. 

Goddfssrs do not occupy very prominent positions in 
the sonj;s of the Rishis. Prithivi,’ the wife of Dyaus, 
Aditi, and Ushas ; Sarasvati and Sindhu, which are both 
.i^oddesscs and rivers ; Ganj^^a, Sinivali, and Rakil, ^od- 

’ 'file earth, prithivi (broad), is called mata^ mother, — corre- 
spondin.t; to the *(ireek Dr/z/r/rr, — and Heaven and Fvarth are 
addressed as the parents of f'ods and men. “ At the sacrifice 
I worship with offerings Heaven and I^arth,'the promoters of 
righteousness, the great, the wise, the energetic, who, having 
gods tor their offspring, thus lavish, with the gods, the ehoicest 
blessings in consequence of our hymns.” “ With my invoca- 
tions I adore the thought of the beneficent Father, and that 
mighty inherent power of the Mother. The prolific parents 
have made all creatures, and through their favours have con- 
ferred wide immortality on their offspring ” (R.-V., i., 159, i, 2). 

The resemblance between this account of the Heaven and 
the Earth and that of Hesiod is too striking to pass unnoticed. 
According to the Thcoji^ony^ all gods, men, and animals 
sprang from the union of these two ; and hence, in his Works 
tind Days, the Earth is called yrf Trdi'rcor fiTjTrfi)^ the Earth, the 
mother of all things. 
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desses who preside at procreation and birth, are invoked. 
Varunani, Indrani, Aj^nayi, Asvini, and Rudrasi, the 
wives of the ^reat j^ods Vanina, Indra, A^^ni, Asvins, and 
of Riidra respectively, are only mentioned. 'I'here are no 
particular functions assigned to them, and the\- do not 
occupy positions at all correspondin}^ to the hi^h rank of 
their husbands. It should he mentioned to the credit of 
the Vedic Rishis, that they pass over with delicate hints 
those myths relatinjj; to the amours and marriages of the 
•^ods, which mUvSt hav’^c formed the basis of a i,^reat man}' 
representations in the Hymns. In this they contrast 
favourably with the authors of the Hnlhinanas, and 
especially with those of the ICpic IMcms and Puranas, in 
which the amours of Hrahma and Sarasvati, Vishnu and 
Laksmi, vSiva and Pilrvati are described in the most 
voluptuous terms. Some portions of the H\mns, how- 
ever, are not fit for translation. 


(2) Me/ap/iysiio/ G<hL\, 

As the precedini; class contains the “former’’ ^ods, 
the ^ods of Poetry, so this class contains the “ latter," 
the j;ods of Philosophy. Unlike the “ former," these do 
not appeal to the senses ; there is nothing in nature 
corresponding to them ; they are the pure creation of the 
human mind, the result of abstraction and generalisation. 

The human mind is swayed by two imperious tenden- 
cies, — the one impels it to connect effects with their 
causes ; the other, to carry up its knowledge into unity. 
Both tendencies, if not identical in their origin, coincide in 
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their result ; for in proportion as we ascend from cause 
to cause, the nearer we approach to absolute unity. 

With re^^ard to the second tendency, the tendency to 
i^eneralise and unify our knowledj^e, Sir William Hamil- 
ton says, “This tendency is one of the most prominent 
characteristics of the human mind. It, in part, originates 
in the imbecility of our faculties. We are lost in the 
multitude of the objects presented to our imaj^in^ition, 
and it is only by assortinjj^ them in classes that we c?in 
reduce the infinity of nature to the finitude of mind. The 
conscious the conscious self, by its nature one, 
seems also constrained to require that unity by which it 
is distinguished, in everythin^^ which it receives, and in 
everythin*; which it produces ...” e.^., “We are con- 

scious of a scene presented to our senses only by uniting; 
its parts into a perceived whole. Perception is thus a 
unifying act. The imagination cannot represent an 
object without uniting, in a single combination, the 
various elements of which it is composexl. Generalisa- 
tion is only the apprehension of the one in the many, 
and language is little else than a registry of the facti- 
tious unities of thought. The judgment cannot affirm or 
deny one notion of another, except by uniting the two 
in one indivisible act of comparison. Syllogism is 
simply the union of two judgments in a third. Reason, 
Intellect, vov?, in fine, concatenating thoughts and objects 
into system ; and, tending always from particular facts to 
general laws, from general laws to universal principles, 
is never satisfied in its ascent till it comprehend (which, 
however, it can never do) all laws in a single formula, 
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and consummate all conditional knowledge in the unitv 
of unconditional existence. Nor is it only in science 
that the mind desiderates the one We seek it equally 
in works of art.” “ Hence the mind,” says Anaxagoras, 
“ only knows when it subdues its objects, when it reduces 
the many to the one ; ” and “ The end of Philosophy,” 
says Plato, “ is the intuition of unit}' 

In obedience to this imperious tendency of the mind 
to generalise its knowledge, the V’^edic Aryans began at 
a very early period to abstract and classify the gods, 
'i'hey divided them into three classes of (at first) equal 
number, and assigned to them three separate localities 
for their abode.- 'I'hey then joined together the names 
of two gods, sharing certain functions in common, and 
formed a compound with a dual termination, which com- 
pound they invoked as a new deity, such as Dyfivaprithivi, 
Mitravarunau, and Indravayu. They also grouped the 
gods together under a common name, Visvadevas, 
the all-gods, and addressed prayers and praises to them 
in their collective capacity. Advancing a step further 
in their generalisation, they perceived that many gods, 
having sprung from the same source, had a great many 
attributes and functions in common. They suspected, 
therefore,, that their essence, or what underlies them, is 
one and the same, though variously named. “ They 
call him (the sun) Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni ; then he 
is the well-winged heavenly Garutmat ; that which is 

' Ledureit oh Mdaphysics, pp. 67, 8, y. 

R.-V., i., 139-1 1 ; A.-V., X., 9, 12. 
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one, the wise call it many ways; they call it A<;ni, 
Yama, Miitarisvan.” ' Again, “Wise poets make the 
beautiful winged, though he is one, manifold by words”.- 
The same sentiment is found among the wise men of 
(ireece. Kleanthes, in a hymn to Zeus, says, “ Most 
glorious among immortals, with nuuiy names, Almighty, 
always hail to thee, Zeus”. And Maximus Tyrius says, 
“ Men make distinctions between the gods. They are 
not aware that all the gods have one law, one life, the 
same ways, not diverse, not mutually hostile; all rule; 
all are of the same age ; all pursue our good ; all have 
the same dignity and authority ; all are immortal ; one 
their nature, under many names."" Seneca utters the 
same sentiment in the words, “Omnia ejusdem Dei 
nomina, varie utentis sua potestate”. All names of one 
and the same god, as diversely using his power.' 

One poet openly declares that the Kishis did not know 
God, and that all their songs are “idle talk”."' “ He 
who is our Father and Generator, who, as Disposer, 
knows all rites and worlds, who is the one assignor ot 
names to the gods, to him have all other worlds recourse 
as the solution and end of all questions.”" “ That which 
IS beyond the earth and sky, beyond gods and spirits : 
what earliest embryo did the waters hold, in which all 
the gods were assembled ? Ye know not Him who 
produced these things. Something else is within you 

‘ R.-V., i., 164, 46. - Ihul., X., II 4, 5. 

D/ss., xxxix., 5. Intel. Syst. Un., vii., p. 239. 

R.-V., X., 82, 7. “ Ihid.-, X., 82, 3. 
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(polytheism). The chanters of hymns };jo about enveloped 
in mist, and unsatisfied vv^ith ‘ idle talk’.”' Another say.s, 
“ Knowing; nothing; myself, I ask the Seers here who 
know, that 1 may learn. He who established the six 
worlds is that one which exists in the form of the unborn 
Heinj;.”- 

A hif^her fii^dit of abstraction we find in Skamba, the 
supporter; Visvakarman, the maker of all thinj.;s ; Praj.i- 
pati, the lord of creatures. Skamba is an expression of 
the abstract conception of the power which supports the 
world ; and both Visvakarman and Prajapati were epithets 
of the sun {S/hya)'^ before they were raised into indepen- 
dent deities. Neither of these, however, was destined to 
realise either the highest abstraction of Religion, or the 
highest abstraction of Philosophy. 

At last an old sage flashed forth a few thoughts 
whether as a reminiscence or as the guess of genius 
which, by reflection, ought to have led to the recognition 
of one vSupreme Being separate from nature. Musing 
on the beginning of all things, he goes back to the 
nothing which preceded the works of creation, and says, 
“ There was then neither nonentity (asad) nor entity 
(sad) ; there was no atmosphere nor sky above. Death 
was not then, nor immortality ; there w'as no distinction 
of day or night. ‘ 'I'hat One’ (/ad e/:aa/) breathed calmly 
self-supported ; there was nothing different from, or above 
It. Desire first rose in It, which was the primal germ 

' K.-V., X., 82, 5, 6, 7. ‘ Ibid., i., 164, 0 . 

‘‘ Ibid., X., 170. 4 ; iv., 53. 2, 54, 4. 
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of mind, and which sages, searching with their intellect, 
have discerned in their heart to be the bond which 
connects entity with nonentity.” ' 

Here the existence of one self-existent Being is boldly 
asserted. He existed before creation. He existed, not 
as a great principle or an omnipresent power, but as a 
sentient Being, having a “desire” or “will”; by which 
“desire” or “will” “entity” was produced from “non- 
entity,” the world from the dark unfathomable abyss. 

This is the nearest approach to monotheism perhaps 
in the whole Vedas -the highest goal reached by the 
Aryan mind. It seems strange, from the position of 
those who try to account for the conception of God on 
natural grounds alone, that, possessing such ideas, and 
knowing the attributes of the Infinite (as evidenced by 
the description of the physical gods), the old bards did not 
go further, and grasp the idea of God in all its fulness. 
But it was not to be. It seems to be always the fate of 
the Hindu thinker, that he no sooner abstracts the idea 
of God from natural phenomena, than he loses sight of 
nature altogether, and merges all in God ! He carries 
his love of unity into its highest fruition, to ihc absolute 
identity of the and the mind and matter, 

subject and object, the Creator and the creation, God and 
the universe. Hence polytheism and ideal pantheism 
are two streams, which, from the earliest times, have 
run parallel in India. As it was in the Vedic age, so it 
is now. Polytheism is the religion of the ignorant 


^ R.-V., X., 129 , 4- 
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multitude, and ideal Pantheism is the religion of the 
thoughtful few. 

We meet again with the idea represented by the 
demonstrative “ 'I'liat,” but without the embodied “ One " 
of the hymn, as an expression of the highest abstraction 
of Philosophy, vix., Monism, or the unity of thought. 
Before reaching that, however, the Hindu mind had to 
travel through the intricate labyrinth of two concep- 
tions, different in their origin, which, after running parallel 
for a time, became united under the appellation “ That ”, 
These two conceptions are (i) Atman, and (2) Brahma. 

I. Atman, from ah, to breathe, means life, soul, spirit, 
self, or e^o, both individual and universal. “ Increase, 
O bright Indra ! this our manifold food, by which, () 
Hero, thou givest us life {Tmati) like sap,’ to move 
ever)'where.” ^ Here Tmaii, another form of Atman, 
means life, particularly animal life. In a hymn ad- 
dressed to the horse which is about to be sacrificed, it 
is said, “ Let not thy dear self {priya dima) burn or 
afflict thee as thou approachest the sacrifice”. Here 
priya dima is used as the reflexive pronoun “ thyself,” 
denoting personality. Perceiving that the true principle 
of life is not the body or the outward form, but the 
breath or the spirit within, the ancient Aryans concluded 
that the world, also, is the body or the outward form of 
a breath, a soul, or a self within, which is its life.^ 

^ Sec this illustrated in the Khandogya Upanishad, v. 

2 R.-V., i. 63, <S. ^ Ibid,, i., 162, 20; M. M., H. S. L., p. 20. 

■‘“As we ourselves are governed by a soul, so hath the 
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“ Who has seen the first-born, when he who has no 
bones (/>., form) bare him who had bones ? Where was 
the life, the blood, the soul (self) of the world ? Who 
went to ask this from any man that knew it Here 
the soul, the Atman, of the world can only mean that 
self-existent, free, independent spirit, which, though the 
Rishis did not grasp it, is the life of all lives, and the 
moving power of all things. In this sense the sun is 
metaphorically said to be “ the soul of all that moves 
and rests”;- and likewise is the wind {Vafa) “the soul 
of all the gods and source of the world ” {atma devanam 
bhuvanasyn ^arbha)^'' 

This idea of the Soul, or Self, of the world developed in 
the Brahmanas and Upanishads until it absorbed all other 
ideas and existencies, -until it was regarded as the only 
real entity. “ In the beginning this (world) was Self 
alone ; there was nothing else winking. He thought, 
Let me create the worlds, and he created the worlds.” ^ 
“As the web issues from the spider; as ‘little sparks 
proceed from fire ; so from the one Soul proceed all 
breathing animals, all worlds, all the gods, and all 
beings.” “ Being in this world, we may know the 

world in like manner a soul, that containeth it ; and this is 
called Zeus, being the cause of life to all things that live ; 
and, therefore, Zeus or Jupiter is said to reign over all things ” 
(Phoenuhes, in Cudworth, Int. Sys.^ vol. i., 424). 

’ R.-V., i., 164, 4. - Ibid.^ i., 1 15, I. 

® X., 168, 4. 

Aitareya-dryanaka Upanishads 4; i., i, 2. 

^ Brihadhryanaka Up.^ ii., 1, 20; Miindaka Up., i, 7. 
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Supreme Spirit ; if there be ignorance of Him then 
complete death ensues ; those who know Him become 
immortal.”^ “Soul is the lord and king of all ; as the 
spokes in the nave, so all worlds and souls are fastened 
in the one Soul.”- “When a person regards his own 
soul as trul}^ god, as the lord of what was and is to be, 
then he does not wish to conceal himself from that Soul.” 
“ That Soul the gods adore as the light of lights, and 
as the immortal.”" “ As flowing rivers are resolved 
into the sea, losing their names and forms, so the wise, 
freed from name and form, pass into the Divine Spirit, 
which is greater than the great. He who knows that 
Supreme Spirit becomes spirit.” ‘ “That divine Self is 
not to be grasped by tradition, nor by understanding, 
nor by all revelation. He whom the Self chooses, by 
him alone is the Self to be grasped.” “ That Self 
chooses him as his own.”"' “ Sages, endowed with 

meditation and intuition, saw the power of the Divine 
Self, concealed by his own qualities.”'^* In the Brihad- 
aryanaka Upanishad" the sage Yajnavalkhya tells his 
favourite wife Maitreyi, who desires to become immor- 
tal, that immortality consists in perceiving the Divine 
Spirit, Atma, the absolute Self, as the only existence. 

* Byiltadaryanaka Up.^ 4, 14, 4. SvetdsviUara Up., 5, 6. 

“ lirihaddryanaka Up., ii., 5, 15. 

Brihaddrynnaka, 4, 4, 15, 6. 

^ Mundaka Up., iii., 2, 5, 9. 

Katha. Up., i., 2, 23. * Svetasvatura Up., i., 3. 

" ii., 4, 8, II, 12, 13. 
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“ Whosoever looks for the Hrahman class elsewhere 
than in the Self, should be abandoned by the Brahman 
class. Whosoever looks for the Kshatriya class elsewhere 
than in the Self, should be abandoned by the Kshatriya 
class. Whosoever looks for the worlds elsewhere than in 
the Self, should he abandoned by the worlds. Whosoever 
looks for the Devas elsewhere than in the Self, should be 
abandoned by the Devas. Whosoever looks for creatures 
elsewhere than in the Self, should be abandoned by the 
creatures. Whosoever looks for everything elsewhere 
than in the Self, should be abandoned by everything. This 
Brahman class, this Kshatriya class, these worlds, these 
Devas, these creatures, this everything, all is that Self.” 

“ As all waters find their centre in the sea, all touches 
in the skin, all tastes in the tongue, all smells in the 
nose, all colours in the eye, all sounds in the ear, all 
percepts in the mind, all knowledge in the heart, all 
actions in the hands, all movements in the feet, and all 
the Vedas in speech. As a lump of . salt, when 
thrown into water, becomes dissolved into water, and 
could not be taken out again, but wherever wc taste 
the water it is salt ; thus verily, () Maitrcyi, docs this 
great Being, endless, unlimited, consisting of nothing 
but knowledge, rise from out the.se elements, and vanish 
again into them. When he has departed, there is no 
more knowledge, I say, O Maitreyi ! " Thus spoke 
Yajnavalkhya. 

Then Maitreyi said, “ Here thou hast bewildered me, 
sir, when thou sayest that, having departed, there is no 
more knowledge 
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But Yajnavalkhya replied, “ O Maitreyi, 1 have said 
nothin^^ that is hcwilderin^. This is cnouj^h, O beloved, 
for wisdom.” 

“ For when there is, as it were, duality, then one sees 
the other, one smells the other, one hears the other, one 
salutes the other, one perceives the other, one knows the 
other ; but when the Self only is all this, how' should he 
smell another, how should he see another, how should 
he hear another, how should he salute another, how 
should he perceive another, how should he know another ? 
How should he know him by whom he knows all this ? 
IIow, O beloved, should he know (himself) the knower ? ” 

“ The aspirant must learn the falsity of plurality, the 
fictitious nature of duality in experience, and the sole 
reality of the super sensible and unitary self. He must 
crush every sense, and suppress every thou.i;ht, that his 
mind may become a mirror to retlect the pure, charac- 
terless being, thought and bliss.” ^ 

2 . Brahma. In the Rig-Veda Brahma, from a root 
signifying force, wish, or will, means prayer, or sacred 
text, because a subtle iniluence was supposed to accom- 
pany the utterance of a sacred formula, sufficiently strong 
to bend the gods, and make the act of sacrifice effectual.- 
And Brahman in the masculine means, “ he of prayer,” 
the man who utters prayers, the priest, and gradually 

^ Gough’s Philosophy of the Upaiiishads, p. 138. 

R. V., i., 31, 18 ; i., 37, 4 ; i., 62, 13 ; i., 80, 10 ; ii., 18, 7 ; 
ii., 23, I, 2 ; ii., 39, 8 ; iii., 12, 5 ; iii., 51,0; iv., 16, 20-1 ; iv., 
22, I ; vi , 69, 7; vii., 22, 9; viii., 77, 4; viii., 78, 3; x., 13, t ; 
X., 54, 6; X., 89, 3 ; x., 105, 8. 
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the Hrahman by profession J “ Come, Indra, let us make 
prayers {brahma ui) which magnify thee.” “ A new 
prayer [brahma aavva) has been made for thee.” - 
“The prayer [brahma) is my protecting armour.” 
Vak, the goddess of speech, says ; “I myself make 
known this, which is agreeable both to gods and men. 
Him whom I love I make terrible, I make him a 
priest”* [brahmanam). “Indra is a priest” [brahma). 
“ He it is whom the}' call a Rishi, a priest, a pioiis 
sacrificer [rishim brahmanam yajuauyam).'' ' Agni in 
R.-V., vi., i6, is called “ Hrahmanaskave, which is e.x- 
plained mantrasya sabdayitar, “ sounder or articulator of 
prayer.” “ 'I'he priests [brahmauah) magnif} Indra !)}■ 
their praise.” Brahma in the sense of a god does not 
appear in the Rig, the oldest Veda ; but in the Atharva, 
the most recent, he is spoken of as a god “ who dwells 
in the highest place, who.se measure is the earth, whose 
belly is the atmosphere, whose head is the sky, and who 
is worthy of all reverence* In the Brahmanas he is 
more fully developed, and i.s spoken of as the “ hrst- 
born,” the “ self-e.xistent,” the “ creator of heaven and 
earth," and the “ best of the gods 

No wonder that the ancient Hindus, who were so 
impressed with mysterious powers everywhere, deified 

' i , 8o, I ; li., 2, 5 ; x., 85, 3 ; li., 39, i ; vii., 42, i ; 

viii., 8i, 30; ix., 112, i ; x., 85, 29; vii., 103, 1. 

- //nt/., viii., 51, 4 ; iv., 16, 21. /6k/., vi., 75, 19. 

“ /6k/., x., 125, 5. /6/f/., viii., 16, 7 ; x., 107, 6. 

A.-V., X., 7, 17. 24, 32. ’ SatiipalJin brnhmnna. viii., 21, 7, 3. 
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the power of prayer. They liacl already deified the 
Soma juice, in consequence of its stimulating effect, 
enabling men to do work beyond their natural strength. 
And now that they had unwavering faith in the almighty 
power of prayer, “ to bend ” the most intractable of the 
gods to grant whatever boon they asked, what was more 
natural than that they should deify it ? What was more 
natural than to conclude that the power which controlled 
the gods, and the channel through which all blessings 
llowed to themselves, must be above all other powers, 
must in fact he ‘‘That One" who is above and beyond 
all existences ? 

Agni was before called Brahmanaspati, the “ Lord of 
prayer," in two senses : he was the hearer of prayer 
as a god, and the presenter of prayer to the gods as 
mediator or High Priest. In the deification of prayer, 
Brahmanaspati disappeared. His function as the hearer 
of prayer was transferred to prayer personified 
and his function as a High Priest or mediator was 
transferred to the Brahmans, the uttcrers of prayer. 
I'his was the origin of both the god Brahma, which 
now holds the first place in the Hindu triad, and the 
Brahman caste, which has ruled India with a rod of iron 
for twenty six centuries at least ! What an awful de- 
gradatioi> of religion to substitute the cold, unfeeling, 
metaphysical god, Brahma, for the bright, humane 
sympathetic Agni, the “ father, brother, and friend of 
all " ; and to exchange the haughty disdainful Brahman, 
who considers himself defiled by contact with any one 
below himself in the social scale, for the fligh Priest 
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who, though god, condescended to be the “ guest of every 
one,” smiling on all without distinction ! 

Brahma grew and became the supreme god of the 
learned. He gradually absorbed the idea of Soul, whether 
individual or universal, and became identical with all 
existencies. In the Aitareya Upanishad it is said, that 
“ Originally this universe was indeed Soul only, nothing 
else whatever existed ” ; ' and then, in answer to the 
question — “What is this Soul?” it is stated, “This 
is Brahma ; he is Indra ; he is Prajapati ; these gods 
are he and so are the five primary elements. . . . 
Whatever lives, or walks, or dies, or what is immovable, 
all that is the eye of intelligence. . . . Intelligence is 
Brahma the great one.”- “ All the universe is Brahma ; 
from him it springs, into him it is dissolved ; in him it 
breathes- so meditate thou with a calm inind.”-^ “As, 
from blazing fire, sparks, being like unto fire, lly forth 
a thousandfold, thus are various beings brought forth 
from the Imperishable, and return hither also.”^ “ Lord 
of the Univervse, glory to Thee ; Thou art the Self of all ; 
Thou art the maker of all, the enjoyer of all ; Thou art 
life, and the lord of all pleasure and joy.” -' Here Self 
both divine and human, as well as all existencies, are 
gathered up in Brahma. Max M filler says, “ It was an 
epoch in the history of the human mind when the iden- 
tity of the masculine Self and the neutral Brahma was 

1 Aitareya Up., ii., 4, i, i. a Ibid., ii., 6, 5, 6. 

=* Khand. Up., iii., 14, 1,2. < Miindak. Up., ii., i, i. 

* Maitr. Br. Up., 5, i. 
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for the first time perceived ; and the name of the 
discoverer has not been forgotten. It was Sandilya 
who declared that the Self within our hearts is 
Brahma.” ' 

Then, after identifying the two ideas -Atman and 
Brahma— both are resolved into the original “That” 
of R.-V., 129, 2, 3. “All worlds are contained in 
it (Brahma), and no one goes beyond. This is 
‘That'.” “As the one fire, after it has entered the 
world, through one, becomes different according to 
whatever it burns, thus the one Self within all 
beings becomes different according to whatever it 
enters, and exists also without.” “ 'rhcrc is one ruler, 
the Self, within all things, who makes the one form 
manifold. The wise who perceive him within their 
self, to them belongs eternal happiness ; not to others.” 
“ There is one eternal thinker, thinking non-eternal 
thoughts, who, though one, fulfils the desires of many, 
'fhe wise who perceive him within their self, to them 
belongs eternal peace ; not to others ” “ They per- 

ceive that highest, indescribable pleasure, saying, This 
IS • 'fhat ' 

One of the arguments we adduced in proof of the 
priority of Varuna to other Aryan gods was the fact 
that the ethical consciousness of sin is more prominent 
and intense in the hymns addressed to him than in the 
hymns addressed to other gods. We have historical 

* Hist. Anc. Suns. Lit., p. 223. 

- Kathci. Vp., ii., 5, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14 ; 0, i. 
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evidence that Brahma is the last divine conception of 
the Vedas ; and it is a notev^orthy fact that with the 

disappearance of the conception of God as a person- 

ality, the ethical consciousness of sin also disappeared. 
For, apart from a personal God, there can be no sin 
as the transgression of an objective law. Much less 
can there be when a man is rej;arded as only the fic- 
titious appearance of one infinite characterless entity, 
called Brahma, which is “ neither effect nor cause, 
neither past nor future ; which is without sound, with- 
out touch, without form, without decay, without smell, 
without be};,dnnin}^, without end”;^ which is “without 
breath, without mind, pure, higher than the highest. 

Imperishable “ It is not woman, it is not man, 

nor is it neuter ; whatever body it takes, with that it is 
joined.” 

Wc ma}^ suitably close this section in the words of 
Dr. Christlieb, “ If the thoughts of the old Hindus did 
sometimes rise from the contemplation of various deified 
natural phenomena to that of one primal cause of all 
things, this cause was regarded not as the one God, 
but as an impersonal undefined existence, of which all 
that could be said was, //ki/ is not 7 £d/ai it is ; with which, 
therefore, every personal communion in prayer would be 
impossible”.'^ This quite agrees with the Brihadaryanaka 


‘ Katha. Up., i., 3, 15. Munduka Up., ii., i, 2. 

^ Svetasvaiara Up., v. 10. 

* Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. 
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Upanishad, which says that the tcachiri};; of Hrahnia is 
“No, No”. I 


^ 3. The Origin of the Vedic Concept God. 

'I’o a superficial observer, the Vedic <;ods appear nothin^^ 
more than natural phenomena personified and worshipped. 
On, in the lanj^ua^e of Professor Max Muller, “ 'Phey are 
masks without an actor, the creations of man, not his 
creator, they are nomina, not numina, names without 
beings, not beinj^s without names Comparative Phil- 
oloj^y has disclosed their orij^inal physical import, and 
the myths of a^es, which had clustered around them, 
have been scattered like darkness before the dawn. Let 
Hindus ponder this, and they will be convinced that 
the religion of their ancestors in the far-off Vedic age 
has not been altogether inaptly denominated “ Phy- 
siolatry 

And yet, we should be doing injustice to that religion 
by representing it as nothing more than “ Physiolatry ”. 
No religion has ever existed without recognising the 
supersensuous or supernatural. Even the lowest fetish 
worshippers do not worship a common stone or a com- 
mon piece ^f bone, but stones and bones which are 
supposed to possess some invisible, superhuman power. 
And so the Vedic religion was not all nature, but nature 
and the supernatural blended so mysteriously that the 


‘ Brill, ylt'., iii., 9, 26. 
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one could not be distinj^uishcd from the otherj Were 
it all nature, there would be no room for personification, 
since personification is the ascription of human life and 
activities to objects not naturally possessing; them. The 
Vedic Aryans, by personifying; and worshipping^ the 
objects of nature, show that they were conscious of 
dependence upon, and relationship to, something higher 
than nature. Personification implies the knowledge of 
a person, and the personification of a natural object 
(IS an object of 7 vorship implies the possession of the 
concept, more or less clear, of what 7ve denominate God. 

The questions then arise What is the nature of this 
concept ? Mow was it formed ? What was the j;encsis 
of the idea of God ? Did man original!} evolve it out 
of his ignorance of the unknown causes of the order and 
eccentricities of natural phenomena, which struck him 
with wonder and awe ? or from frightful dreams, the 
result of over-eating ? or is it the natural and inevitable 
product of the human mind when in contact with the 
external world ? Rx nihilo nihil fit ^ or, as the Hindu philo- 
sophers put it, Navastuno vastu sidditi ? The cause must be 
adequate to produce the effect. Unless man, therefore, 
were endowed with the power or faculty to conceive and 
to adore some invisible superhuman Being, he could no 
more evolve the idea of .such a Being from gross ignor- 
ance, rude fears, or frightful dreams, than the dog or the 


1 “'fhese rude bards have not analysed their consciousness ; 
the material and the spiritual are still blended together in 
their conceptions ” (Johnson’s Asiatic Rdifwus). 
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monkey. What we want to know is the origin of the 
faculty or the tendency which irresistibly leads man to 
recognise and worship some object as God. This ten- 
dency, present everywhere, like a weft running through 
the warp of human history, expresses an eternal fact, 
viz., that man is constituted a relije^ious bein^^. This ten- 
dency is as inseparable from his nature as the tendency 
to express his thoughts in articulate speech. Hence he 
grows into religion as naturally and unconsciously as 
he grows into manhood. He no sooner wakes to the 
consciousness that he is a being separate from nature, 
than he feels his dependence upon, and moral relation- 
ship to, some I^eing above nature, whose smiles arc his 
joy, whose frowns are his woe. This is the hrst sense 
of the (lodhcad, the sensus numini^ : “a sense sublime of 
something krr more deeply interfused a sense, not the 
result of reasoning or generalisation, but an immediate 
perception, as real and irresistible as that of the e^o. 
“ In perceiving the Infinite, we neither count, nor 
measure, nor compare, nor name. We know not what 
it is, but we know that it is, and we know it because 
we actually feel it, and are brought in contact with it. 
If it seems too bold to say that man actually sees the 
invisible, let us say that he siifiers from the invisible, 
and this 'invisible is only a special name for the In- 
finite.” ^ And as man is conscious of the <’5,7/ before 
knowing what man is, so he is conscious of the super- 
natural before knowing what God is. This is necessarih- 


Max Miillcr’s Ilibhcrl Lcciures^ p. jH. 
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a very va^ue and incomplete idea of the Godhead, so 
va^ue as to elude definition, and so incomplete as not 
even to l)e named.' Herodotus tells us that the Pclas- 
^ians for a lon^ time offered prayers and sacrifices to 
the jj^ods without having names for any one of them ; 
and, according to Tacitus, the ancient Germans wor- 
shipped God as “that secret thin^ known only by 
reverence " ; and we have seen that some of the Vedic 
hards express their con.sciousncss of Him b}- the phrake 
“ 'i'he One" or “That One". A venerable old Hrah- 

I “W’lth the first development ol consciousness, there i;ro\\s 
up, as a part of it, the innate feelin^^ that oui life, natural and 
spiritual, is not in our power to sustain or prolonj^ ; that there 
IS One above us on whom we arc dependent, whose e.xistence 
we learn, and whose presemee we reah.se, by the sure instinel 
of piayer." .Af.tain, “ W'e are compelled by the constitution 
of our mind to believe in the existence of an Absolute and In- 
finite Heinj^, -a belief which appeals forced upon us as the 
complement of our consciousness of the relative and the finite " 
(Mansel's /hniipton Lciturcs, pp. 8i, 45). And vSir W’illiam 
Hamilton, thou};h maintaining; that “the absolute is conceived 
merely by a negative of conceivabilitv ," remarks that, “by a 
wonderful revelation we are thus in the very consciousness of 
our inability to conceive au,i;ht above the relative and finite, 
inspired with a belief in the exi.stence of somethin}.; uncon- 
ditioned, beyond the sphere of all comprehension And 
Herbert Spencer says, “Besides that definite consciousness 
of which JvO^ic formulates the law.s, there is also an indejiniie 
consciousness which cannot be formulated. Besides complete 
thou};hts, and besides the thoughts which, though incomplete, 
admit of completion, there arc thoughts which it is impossible 
to complete, and yet which are still real, in the sense that 
they are normal affections of the mind ” {First Principles, p. 88). 
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man told us once, with feelings of deep concern, “ I 
am very glad that you have come to my village to-day, 
for you will tell me about that ‘ Great One ’ whom all 
should worship. I am greatly perplexed about Him. 
I know that He is, but I do not know ivho He is, or 
where to find Him.” Then pointing to the sun, he said, 
“ I have been looking for Him there, but cannot find 
Him ; and in this idol,*' pointing to the image of Vishnu 
in the temple, “ but He is not there. I have searched 
for Him in this book” —holding up the Vishnu Purana — 
“ but cannot find Him.” And so the ancient Aryans, 
not knowing Him of whose existence they were certain, 
tried to find Him everywhere in the phenomena of nature, 
'i'hey personified these ; for an object of worship must be 
a person capable of knowing, of feeling, and of exercising 
infiuence, to whom they could pray and offer sacrifice.^ 
“It is only by conceiving Him as a conscious Being 
that we can stand in any religious relation to Him ; 
that we can form such a representation of Him as is 
demanded by our spiritual wants, insufficient though it 
be to satisfy our intellectual curiosity.” - 

But though the Vedic Aryans were ignorant of God as 
a definite Being, separate from natural phenomena, they 

’ “ Veneration or gratitude towards any being implies belief 
in the conscious action of that being, implies ascription of a 
prompting motive of a high kind, and deeds resulting from it ; 
gratitude cannot be entertained towards something which is 
unconscious” (Herbert Spencer, Nineteenth Century^ lor July, 
1884). 

‘ Mansel’s Dampton Lectures, pp. 57, 58. 
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possessed a remarkably accurate knowledge of the actions 
and attributes which pre-eminently belong to Him.^ They 
ascribed to the personified elements of nature the func- 
tions of Creator, Preserver, and Ruler ; and the attributes 
of Infinity, Omnipotence, Omniscience, Immortality, 
Righteousness, Holiness, and Mercy. This knowledge 
is far more definite and extensive than that given in 
the seftsus numinis. ' How did they acquire it ? An 
answer to this question will make clear both the validity 
of our definition of the “ first sense of the Godhead," 
and the means by which it was developed, so as to 
embrace the leading characteristics of the Deity. There 
are only three answers conceivable, viz. : (i) They 
acquired it by Intuition, (2) by I^xperience, or (3) l)y 
Revelation. 

I. Did they acquire it by Intuition ? We have already 
stated what knowledge of God we conceive man capable 
of acquiring by intuition ; viz., a vague and indefinite 
idea of the supernatural in the natural, of some Being 
above on whom he depends, and to whom he owes 
homage. But who that Being is, and what His attri- 
butes arc, he has no means of knowing.* If this be 
correct, it follows that the ancient Aryans did not acquire 

* The religious sentiment, as Manscl says, “which impels 
men to believe in and worship a Supreme Being, is an evidence 
of His existence, but not an exhibition of His character And 
again, “'I'he conviction that an Infinite Being exists seems 
forced upon us by the manifest incompleteness of our finite 
knowledge, but we have no rational means whatever of deter- 
mining what is the nature of that Being”, 
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their knowledge of the divine functions and attributes by 
intuition. But in order to test the correctness of this 
position, let us suppose, with some Philosophers and 
Theologians, that man possesses a power of intuition 
transcending that of the s^ftsus numinis^ by means of 
which he is able, so to speak, to gaze immediately on 
God ; and to this power let us ascribe the Vedic know- 
ledge of the divine functions and attributes. Or, in 
other words, let us suppose that as man acquires his 
knowledge of the external world, because his senses give 
him the intuition of it, so he has the knowledge of God, 
l)ccause he has a higher power of intuition, by which he 
directly perceives Him. On this supposition, the Vedic 
Aryans must have acquired such knowledge of God as 
is possible for man to acquire, viz., as a personal Being 
separate from nature, yet immanent in it, and possessing 
the functions and attributes which they ascribed to Him. 
For in a mental intuition of this kind, it is inconceivable 
that one can acquire knowledge of the divine attributes 
without at the same time acquiring knowledge of the 
divine person to whom they belong.' 

It is historically true, however, that the V^'edic Ar^'ans 
did not know such a Being, but only His attributes and 
functions, which they applied indiscriminately to all the 
gods ()f*their Pantheon, tlie deified elements of nature. 

* “ It is rii^orously impossible to conceive that our knowledge 
IS a knowledge of Appearances only, without at the same time 
conceiving a Reality of which they are appearances, for 
appearance without reality is unthinkable ' (Herbert Spencer’s 
I'lYd Principles, p. 8S). 
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All these gods are alike Supreme, Creators, Preser- 
vers, Omnipotent, Omniscient, Beneficent, Immortal. 
“ Among you, O gods, there is none that is small, none 
that is young ; for all are great indeed.”' Heaven and 
Earth are said to he the parents of the gods, not only of 
the inferior ones, but of the great gods, Indra, Agni, and 
Surya ; and each of these again is said to be the Creator 
of Heaven and Earth, as well as of all things visible and 
invisible. “ Indra is greater than all ; ” “ Agni compre^ 
hends all the gods as the circumference of a wheel does 
its spokes”.- Surya is the concentration of all power in 
one, the wonderful ho.st of rays;” “the eye of Mitra, 
Varuna, Agni;” “soul of all that moves or rests’’.'^ 
Varuna is the lord of all, of Heaven and Earth ; and yet 
was nursed in the lap of Aditi. Soma “ generates all 
the gods, and upholds the worlds”. “ He is the maker 
of Heaven and Earth, of Agni, of Surya, of Indra, and 
of Vishnu.”'* “Visvakarman is wise and pervading, 
Creator, Disposer, Father, highest object of vision.”*’ 
The Dawn is the “ mother of the gods, eye of all the 
earth, light of the sacrifice”." Aditi is not onl}' the 
mother of all the gods, but is identical with all that 
exists ; and yet Aditi is both the mother and the 
daughter of Daksha. “ Daksha was born of Aditi, and 
Aditi from Daksha.” “ For Aditi was born, O Daksha, 
she who is thy daughter; after her the gods were born, 

' K.-V., viii., 30, I - Ibid., v., 13, 6. 

» Ibid.f i., 115, 1. ** Ibid., ix., 96, 5, 6. 

® Ibid., X., 82, I, 3. " Ibid., 113, 19. 
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the blessed who share immortality.”^ 'I'hcn these ^ods 
are mutually interchangeable. “Thou, Agni, art Indra, 
art Vishnu, becamest Mitra when kindled ; in thee, the 
son of strength, are all the gods.”- Indra says, “ I was 
Manu, I am the sun, I am the wise Rishi Kakshivan”. ’’ 

It might be objected that the cosmical functions of these 
gods arc sufficient to account for the similarity of their 
description, and the intcrchangeableness of their names. 
True; but that only proves that the Vedic Aryans were 
ignorant of the true (iod, though they possessed a know- 
ledge more or less clear of His attributes and functions. 

It might be* affirmed that the personality of Ciod was 
originally apprehended by the soul, but that in course of 
time it gradually faded away so as to leave nothing 
behind but His attributes. Hut {a) this is iiKonsistent 
with the supposition that man possesses a power trans- 
cending that of the se/tsus numinis^ by means of which he 
directl}’ perceives God. For as long as man is conscious, 
he must be conscious of that power ; and if that power 
once supplied him with the knowledge of God and His 
attributes, there is no reason to conclude that it will not 
always do so. {/f) Had the Vedic Aryans acquired their 
knowledge of the divine attributes and functions by intui- 
tion, and assuming that that intuition implies a knowledge 
of the divine Person, and that the mental and spiritual 
necessities of man are similar throughout the world, it 
is natural to suppose that all other nations would have 

' R.-V., X., 72, 4, 5. - Ibid., ii., 1,3; v., 3, i. 

* Ibid., iv., 26, I. 
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acquired divine knowledge in the same way. There is 
no fact, however, better known to the students of ancient 
Religions and Mythologies than that no individuals — 
much less nations —when left to themselves, have ever 
acquired anything like a clear and certain conception of 
a Supreme Personal Being distinct from nature. “ Even 
Plato did not make his way up to the idea of a divine, 
self-conscious, Personal Being, nor even distinctly pro- 
pounded the question of the personalit}' of God. It is> 
true that Aristotle maintained more definitely than Plato 
that the Deity must be a personal Being. But even for 
him, it was not an absolute, free, creative power, but 
one limited by primordial matter; not the world’s Creator, 
but only one who gave shape to the rude materials, and 
so not truly absolute.” ^ 

2. If the Vcdic Aryans did not acquire their knowledge 
of the divine functions and attributes intuitively, did they 
acquire it empirically ? We acquire knowledge by expe- 
rience, by what we feel, hear and see. All .knowledge is 
either produced or occasioned by sense and reason. And 
from one point of view there is nothing in the intellect 
except what has passed through these two avenues. But 
sense and reason, we are told, are finite, and deal only 
with finite things ; and hence whatever transcends these 
limits is unknown and unknowable. And as the idea of 
God transcends the apprehension of sense and the com- 
prehension of reason, it is pronounced a mere hallucina- 
tion, and the grand attributes ascribed to Him are said 


‘ Dr. Christlicb’s Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, p. ycS. 
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to be nothing more than the vague creations of poetic 
exuberance. But why man in every age and in every 
part of the world should entertain the idea of God, and 
clothe it with the highest attributes, is on this theory a 
problem unsolved. 

Besides, is it not a fact that all men are conscious of 
some things which transcend both their sense and reason, 
though their sense and reason were doubtless the occa- 
sion, or the factors, which produced that consciousness ? 
Are we not all conscious of infinite space,' and infinite 
time, either as an inference from, or an intuition by, the 
finite space and time supplied us by the senses ? When 
we look into space as far as we can see, we can neither 
fix its beginning nor its ending. And when we contem- 
plate time, whether we look backward or forward, there 
is always a beyond and a before Both time and space 
are to us boundless, infinite. We are so constituted, 
that wherever we fix the boundary of either, we are 
conscious of time and space beyond. It is obvious, then, 
that we have the concept of infinite space, and the concept 
of infinite time, both of which are supersensuous, though 
both arc either elaborated from, or occasioned by, sensuous 

1 Herbert Spencer says, “ Positive knowledge does not, and 
never can, fill the whole region of possible thought. At the 
uttermost reach of discovery there arises, and must ever arise, 
the question — What lies beyond ? As it is impossible to think 
of a limit to space so as to exclude the idea of space lying 
outside that limit, so we cannot conceive oi any explanation 
profound enough to exclude the question -- What is the ex- 
planation of the explanation ? ” {First Principles, p. 88). 
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impressions.^ The conclusions of experience are wider 
than its data. Hence there appears to be no a priori 
reason why the Vedic Aryans should not have acquired 
their knowled^^e of the divine attributes and functions by 
the impressions of sense and the reflections of reason - 
the mind in contact with the external world. 

We have seen already how they apparently accjuired the 
concept of the Infinite by contemplating the boundless- 
ness of the Firmament, from which the dawn and the 
sun flashed forth every morning, to which they gave 
expression in Aditi. 

The regularity with which the heavenly bodies move, 
the succession of day and night, and the periodical re- 
currence of the seasons, within the sphere of Varuna, 
the Heaven-God, might have suggested the idea that he 
is the Ruler of all things visible and invisible, whose 
laws, vratas^ are fixed and unassailable. - 

The permanence of the Firmament as contrasted with 
the visible movements of the sun, moon, And stars, the 

' Hobbes calls the idea of the Infinite an absurd speech, 
because we have no conception of anything we call infinite 
{Leviathan^ i., 3). What Herbert Spencer says of the 

“Absolute” is an answer to Hobbes, substituting the “In- 
finite” for the “Absolute”. “To say that we cannot know 
the ‘Infinite’ is by implication to affirm that there is an 
Infinite. In the very denial of our power to learn ivhat the 
Infinite is, there lies hidden the assumption that it is, and the 
making of this assumption proves that the Infinite has been 
present to the mind, not as nothing, but as something” {First 
Principles^ p. 88). 

R.-V., ii., 27, 10; V., 85, 3; vii., 87, 6 ; iii., 54, 18. 
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clouds, and storms, and the changes and bustle of this 
noisy world, might have originated the idea of Undecaying 
(agara), Immortal {amarta\ or Eternal.' 

Again, when contemplating the Heaven-God, enthroned 
high above the earth, with the sun, moon, and stars, as 
eyes penetrating the darkness, and seeing all that takes 
place in the world below, what is more natural than 
that they should call him Asura VisvaJevas, the All- 
knowing Spirit, or the Omniscient ? “ 

Moreover, perceiving that light and form, colour and 
beauty, emerge every morning, out of a gloom in which 
all objects seem confounded, the Vedic Aryans might 
suppose that in like manner the brightness, order and 
beauty of the world, had sprung from darkness, in which 
the elements of all things had existed in indistinguishable 
chaos. And since it is the sun that disperses the dark- 
ness of the night, and gives back to man the Heaven 
and the Earth every morning, it is easy to understand 
how they might have concluded that the sun brought 
them forth from the original chaos, and hence that he is 
their Creator.^ 

Again, the bright light of the sun calls men from their 
slumber every morning, and with its warm glow enlivens 
the world, and causes the earth to bring forth her fruits ; 
and so it is conceivable that the idea of Preserver or 
Enlivener originated.'* 

‘ R.- V., vi., 70, 1, 2. 2 viii., 42, i ; vii., 60, 3, 6 ; i., 50, 2, 7 

Ibid.^ X., 129. * Ibid.y i., 115, i ; x., 170, 4. 

® Ibid., i., 115, i; vii., 63, 2, 4. 
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Lastly, by applying superlative epithets to the sun, it 
would become supreme, “ god among gods, and the 
divine leader of all the gods ” ; and so the conception of 
Omnipotence might have been formed.^ 

N|^w it is conceivable that in this way the functions 
df Creator, Preserver, and Ruler, and the attributes of 
Infinity, Omnipotence, Omniscience and Eternity might 
have been empiricaily acquired. And as it is natural to 
suppose that all the excellent qualities of which man is* 
conscious as existing in himself, must necessarily exist in 
the same manner, but in an infinitely higher degree, in 
the object of his worship, we may conceive that thus the 
moral attributes of Holiness, Justice, Mercy, Love and 
Goodness ascribed to God might have been ac(}uired. 

When we say that it is conceivable that the Vedic 
Aryans acquired their knowledge of the divine attributes 
and functions empirically^ we must remember that it is con- 
ceivable by us who already possess a knowledge of them ; 
and hence bring that knowledge to the contemplation of 
natural phenomena. It was very different with the Vedic 
Aryans, for the}-, ex hypothesis had no such antecedent 
knowledge. All that they possessed was the conscious- 
ness of the supernatural in the natural, which they could 
neither define, nor separate from the natural, and which, 
consequently, they worshipped together with the natural 
as a person. The question then arises — Is it probable 
that they, starting with that consciousness elabor- 

ated their knowledge of the divine attributes and functions 

‘ R.-V., i., 50, 10; viii., 90, 12. See Professor Max Muller’s 
Hibbert Lectures. 
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from the impressions of sense and the reflections of 
reason ? 

Let us suppose that they did so ; and the conclusion is 
inevitable that they possessed a marvellous power of 
abstraction and {generalisation, a power equal to that of 
the best thinkers of the present age. There is nothing 
a priori impossible in that ; but we may reasonably ask 
{(i) Is the possession of such a power consistent with the 
historical fact that they were not conscious of the con- 
tradiction involved in the ascription of infinite attributes 
to many individuals ? Is it at all probable that a people 
capable of observing so accurately, and of reasoning so 
vigorously, as to acquire the concept of the Infinite, of 
the Omnipotent, and of the Omniscient, could at the 
same time be so weak and childish as not to perceive the 
contradiction involved in ascribing infinite attributes to 
more than one ? ‘ The contradiction, involved in the 
co-existence of deities, which by their attributes limit 
and exclude one pother, cannot be resolved into mere 

% 

' “ It is clear th‘at the Authors (of the Hymns) had not at- 
tained to a distinct and logical comprehension of the charac- 
teristics which they ascribed to the objects ot their adoration. 
On the one hand, the attributes of infinity, omnipotence, 
omnipresence, are ascribed to different beings, or to the 
same being under the various names of Purusha, Skambha, 
Brahma, Hiranyagarbha, ef^ And yet, in other places, these 
qualities are represented as sbbject to limitations, and those 
divine beings themselves are said to expand by food, to be 
produced from other beings (as Purusha from Viraj), to be 
sacrificed, to be produced from tapas, or to perform tapas” 
(Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, vol. v., p. 411). 

7 
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exaj^geratecl expressions uttered in the ecstatic fervour of 
prayer and praise poetical exuberance for in that case 
it is not probable that such expressions would have been 
calmly collected, and preserved in such large numbers, 
without betraying the consciousness of their contradictory 
character in some “ note ” or “ comment Neither does 
it appear possible to refer the inconsistency to different 
epochs or diversities of worship; for it is undoubtedly the 
distinguishing feature of the whole Vcdic theology, which 
has been strikingly expressed by Professor Max Muller 
m the following words, “ ICach god is to the mind of 
the suppliant as good as all the gods. He is felt at the 
time as Supreme and Absolute, in spite of the necessar}’ 
limitations, which to our mind a plurality of gods must 
entail on every single god.” 

{/>) Is the possession of the power of abstraction and 
generalisation, implied in the empirical acquisition of the 
knowledge of the divine attributes and functions, con- 
sistent with the historical fact that they never grasped the 
idea of God as a person separate from nature^ to whom 
alone these attributes belong? We have seen that in 
obedience to the imperious tendency of the human mind, 
which leads it to logical unity, the old Devas, the old 
gods of nature, were discarded, and only “ One ” without 
a second affirmed (eka eva advitiyami). We have seen 
also that the “ One ’ of the Upanishads- -the Atman or 
Brahma — is nothing more than the indefinite abstraction 
of Being in general, without any distinguishing charac- 
teristics to constitute a Deity. “ For how should mortal 
man be wiser than the Jnana-Kand, which tells us how 
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Brahma is bodiless and activeless, passivelcss, calm, iin 
qualified, unchanged, pure life, pure thought, pure Joy ? ” * 
Brahma is “ irresistible, impalpable, without kindred, 
without colour, has neither e3^es nor ears, neither hands 
nor feet, imperishable, manifested in infinite variety, 
present everywhere, self-luminous without and within, 
without origin, without vital breath or thinking faculty 
This is not the unity of a living;' hein*^, which underlies the 
•unity of Religion, but the unity of thouj^ht, which consti- 
tutes the unity of Philosophy. The unity of the former 
is Monotheism, the unity of the latter is Monism. The 
highest abstraction of Religion is a Personal God, in- 
visible, yet felt; distinct from nature, yet immanent in it : 
the Creator and Sustainer of all things, and yet possessing 
(lualitics which appeal to the tenderest and noblest sus- 
ceptibilities of the human heart. The highest abstraction 
of Philosophy is a great essence, an infinite and eternal 
energy, from which all things proceed, an impersonal, 
neuter Brahma, the totality of all existence. I'his Brahma 
is not the abstract of any one group of thoughts, ideas, or 
conceptions ; it is the abstract of all thoughts, ideas, or 
conceptions. It is analogous to the word “ existence ’ in 
Western Philosophy. For that which is common to all 
thoughts, ideas or conceptions, and cannot be got rid of, 
is what we predicate by the word “existence”. Dissociated, 
as this becomes, from each of its modes, by the perpetual 
change of those modes, it remains an indefinite con- 


‘ Sir Edwin Arnold’s Lli*hi of A sin. 

“ Mumlaka Upanishmlj i., 0; ii., z, 3. 
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sciousness of something constant under all modes ; of 
being apart from its appearances- —the permanent element 
in nature of J. S. Mill. The sages of the Upanishads 
grasped the idea of existence — of something constant 
under all modes — which they called Brahma. But they 
went further. They denied the reality of all modes, 
regarding the world as phenomenal only, and all things 
therein as fictitious emanations from Brahma, like mirage 
from the rays of the sun. “ All living things are only • 
the One Self fictitiously limited to this or that fictitious 
mind or body, and return into the Self as soon as the 
fictitious limitation disappears.” ^ 

One cannot insist too strongly on the distinction be- 
tween the highest abstraction of Philosophy and the 
highest abstraction of Religion ; for many eminent writers, 
by failing to appreciate this distinction, have fallen into 
the error of identifying the Monism of the Upanishads 
with the Monotheism of the Bible ! Hence they have 
altogether failed to apprehend the highest result of 
religious and speculative thought in India during the 
Vedic age. 

But lest it be thought that we are e.xaggerating this 
distinction, to the disparagement of the sages of the 
Vedas, let us quote the following mighty words from 
Mr. Gough’s Philosophy of the Upanishads a most masterly 
book on the highest speculations of the Vedic Aryans. 

“ If we are to use the language of European Philosophy, 


‘ Gough’s Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. 104. 

■ PP- 41. 42. 
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we must pronounce the Brahma of the Upanishads to 
be unconscious, for consciousness bej;ins where duality 
begins. The ideal or spiritual reality of Brahma is not 
convertible with conscious spirit. On the contrary, the 
spiritual reality, that, according to the poets of the 
Upanishads, underlies all things, has per se no cognition 
of objects; it lies beyond duality. It is true that these 
poets speak of it as existence, intelligence, beatitude. 
.But we must be cautious. Brahma is not intelligence 
in our sense of the word. The intelligence, the thought, 
that is the Self, and which the Self is, is described as 
eternal knowledge, without objects, the imparting of 
light to the cognitions of migrating sentiences. This 
thought is characterless and eternal ; their cognitions 
are charactered, and come and go. Brahma is beatitude. 
Hut we must again be cautious. Brahma is not beati- 
tude in the ordinary sense of the word. It is a bliss 
beyond the distinction of subject and object, a bliss the 
poets of the Upanishads liken to dreamless sleep. Brah- 
ma per se is neither god nor conscious god ; and on this 
it is necessary to insist, to exclude the baseless analogies 
to Christian theology that have sometimes been imagined 
by writers, Indian and European. Be it then repeated 
that the Indian Philosophers everywhere affirm that 
Brahma is knowledge ; that this knowledge is without 
an object known, and that omniscience is predicable of 
Brahma only by a metaphor. If we were to interpret 
such knowledge by the word ‘ conscious ness ^ we should 
still have to say that Brahma is consciousness, not that 
Brahma has consciousness, or is a conscious spirit.” 
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How far such a conception of the Supreme Being is from 
the Biblical conception of God, I need not indicate. I wish 
to point out, however, that, in so far as the Vedic Aryans 
gave up the idea of God as a living, energising, sympa- 
thising Person, they lost ground from a religious point of 
view. For, as Mansel says, “Personality with all its 
limitations, though far from exhibiting the absolute nature 
of God as He is, is yet truer, grander, more elevating, 
more religious, than those barren, vague, meaningless- 
abstractions, in which men babble about nothing under 
the name of the Infinite. Personal conscious existence, 
limited though it be, is yet the noblest of all existence 
of which man can dream ; for it is that by which all 
existence is revealed to him ; it is grander than the 
grandest object which man can know ; for it is that 
which knows, not that which is known.” ' 

(e) Is the supposition that the V'’edic Aryans elaborated 
the divine attributes and functions from the impressions 
of sense and the reflections of reason consistent with the 
histoneal order of thought found in the \’edas ? Man, in 
the mental, as well as in the physical, world, has to 
proceed slowly, and conquer everything gradually, by the 
“sweat of his brow’’. If the Vedic Aryans, therefore, 
thought out the divine attributes and functions, it is 
reasonable to suppose that they did so gradually ; and we 
might expect to see one concept following another, and 
each concept in the process of evolution, and consequently 
the fully developed concepts at the end. 'I'he reverse, 


IJainpton La lures, p. 57. 
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however, is the order of thought revealed in the Vedas. 
There we find the concepts of the divine attributes and 
functions fully developed in the Mantras, or oldest por- 
tions of the Vedas; whereas in the Upanishads, the latest 
portions, they arc dissipated, one after the other, till 
nothing is left but Nirguna Brahma, - Brahma, without 
qualities, predicates, or determinations, -a something to 
he defined hy “No, No”. At the beginning we find 
:Heaven-Fathcr ; and at the end a characterless Abstrac- 
tion ! 

We have seen already that the loftiest conception of 
God, in conjunction with the most intense ethical con- 
sciousness of sin, found expression in Vanina, the oldest 
god of the Aryans ; and that, during the long interval 
between Varuna and Brahma, that conception was 
gradually corrupted, until in Brahma it was lost, and 
with it the ethical consciousness of sin became well- 
nigh, if not altogether, extinct. We have no reason to 
believe that that corruption began with the Vedic age ; 
but, on the contrary, there are many indications that it 
had begun at a much earlier period, l^oth Varuna and 
Dyaus, the most ancient gods of the undivided Aryans, 
appear in the oldest portions of the Vedas as fully 
developed mythological per.sons. Varuna is associated 
with the Adityas, and Dyaus is wedded to Prithivi. 
Now, if Mythology be, as Professor Max Muller says, 
a disease of language which presupposes a healthy frame, 
it is obvious that a long time was necessary to confound 
the “ god of heaven ” with the material heaven, and to 
transform the latter into the mythological forms which 
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find expression in Varuna and Dyaus. It is evident, 
then, (i) That the hij^her up to the source of the Vedic 
religion we push our inquiries the purer and simpler we 
find the conception of God ; and (2) That in proportion 
as we come down the stream of time the more corrupt 
and complex we find it. We conclude, therefore, that 
the Vedic Aryans did not acquire their knowledge of the 
divine attributes and functions empirically^ for in that 
case we should find at the end what wc now find at the;; 
beginning. Hence we must seek for a theory which will 
account alike for the acquisition of that knowledge, 
the God-like conception of Varuna, and for that gradual 
depravation which culminated in Brahma. 

3. And what theory will cover these facts as well as 
the doctrine of a “ Primitive Revelation " ? ’ If we admit, 

' 'I'hc oldest record of man in Genesis represents him as 
created in the image of God, and holding intercom sc with his 
Creator as a son with his father. And the traditions of all 
nations testih' to a golden age in the far-off past, when men 
lived happily in converse with God. Max Muller says, “It is 
a constant saying among African tribes, that ‘ formerly Heaven 
was nearer to men than it is now; that the highest God, the 
Creator, Himself, gave formerly lessons of w isdom to human 
beings; but that afterw'ards He withdrew from them, and 
dlflfells now far from them in Heaven'. The Hindus say the 
same (R.-W, i., 179, z\ vii., 76,4); and they, as well as the 
Greeks, appeal to their ancestors, w'ho had lived in closer 
community with the gods, as their authority on what they 
believe about the gods" {Hihhcrt Lectures^ p. 175). And the 
Duke of Argyll says, that “ Hveryw'here in the imagination 
and tradition of mankind there is preserved the memory and 
thQ belief in a past better than the present. It is not easy to 
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on the authority of the Bible, that God revealed Himself 
orij^inally to man, the knowledge of the divine attributes 
possessed by the Vedic Aryans would be a “ reminiscence”. 
And if, on the authority of both the Bible and conscious- 
ness, we admit the sinful tendency of human nature, 
which makes the retention of divine knowledge a matter 
of dilTiculty or aversion, it is easy to conceive that 
the idea of God, as a Spiritual Personal Being, would 
^gradually become hazy, and ultimately disappear from 
the memory ; while His attributes would survive, like 
broken fragments of a once united whole. Ch)d is a 
spirit distinct from nature ; and the difficulty is to retain 
that characteristic, in spite of the powerful tendency of 
the mind to contemplate existencies as having the pro 
perties of extension in space and time. And when this 
characteristic is forgotten, and material objects are sub- 
stituted in its place, the divine attributes naturally pass 
over to these objects, and by association arc remembered. 

'I'here is a great law or principle in the spiritual, as 
well as in the natural, world, viz., the principle by which 
an organism neglecting to develop itself, or failing to 
maintain what has been bestowed upon it, deteriorates, 
and becomes more and more adapted to a degenerate 
form of life. Under the operation of this law, the 
ancient Aryans (as well as all other nations), neglecting 
to cultivate spiritual religion, lost the knowledge of God 
as a Supreme Personal Being separate from nature, which 

conceive how a belie! so universal could ha\e arisen, unless as 
a survival. It has all the marks of bein}^ a memory, and not 
an imagination ” {Contemporary I\cvien\ for June, 1881). 
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had been bestowed upon them, and dissected the Infinite 
One into many finite ones, j^iving a characteristic to each.' 
Or, in the words of Scripture, “ They changed the truth 
of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature 
more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever”.- 

This being the case, we must believe that, when apply- 
ing the divine attributes to the personified elements and 
forces of nature, the Vedic Aryans were using language 

' “ If wc neglect a garden plant, then a natural principle 
deterioration comes in, and changes it into a worse plant. 
And if we neglect a bird, by the same imperious law it will 
be gradually ehanged into an uglier bud. Or it we neglect 
almo.st any of the domestic animals, they will lapidh revert 
to wild and worthless torms again. 

“ Man is no exception to this law. It a man neglect himselt toi 
a few years, he will change into a w’orse man and a lower man. 
If it is his body that he neglects, he will deteriorate into a wild 
and bestial savage — like the dehumanised men who are dis- 
covered sometimes upon desert islands It it is his mind, it will 
degenerate into imbecility and madnes.s. If he neglect his con- 
science. it will run off into lawlessness and \ice.' Oi, Iastl\, it it 
is his soul, it must inevitably atroph}', diop oft in ruin and decay ’’ 
(Frof. Drummond, S'utiivnl Iaiic in the Spirituul World, p. 99). 

Under the operation ot this huv, it is possible tor those w'ho 
have been blessed with Old Testament Revelation to become so 
degraded as to lose all knowledge ot God. Mr. A. S. Anand, the 
^gent of the National Hiblc Societ} ot Scotland tor Noith China, 
met the descendants ot some Jews in Honan, who “could not 
give him the faintest idea of wdiat they beliexed ’ . “ They seem 
to have entirely gi\ en up their old worship, ha\ e lost all know- 
ledge ot the God of Israel, and ha\ e nothing but the memory ot 
what they once w'cre to distinguish them.” 'fheir forefathers 
entered China during the Han Dynasty, n.c. 200 to a . d . 220. 

- Romans, i., 25. 
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the full meaning of which they did not understand. This 
is self-evident ; for had they understood its full meaning, 
they would have been conscious of the contradiction in- 
volved in ascribing infinite attributes to more than one 
being. The language is an echo of a purer worship in 
the primeval home. It is applicable to the true God 
alone. It has no meaning when applied to any one, or 
any thing else. It is the language of monotheism, and 
-monotheism was the “ primitive religion 

Professor H. H. Wilson says, 'I'hcre can be no 
doubt that the fundamental doctrine of the Vedas is 
monotheism ' And Professor Max Muller, in his History 
of Ancient Sanscrit Literature, says, “ 'I'here is a mono- 
theism that precedes the polytheism of the Veda. 
'I'he idea of God, though never entirel\ lost, had been 
clouded over by error. 'I'he names given to Ciod had 
been changed to gods, and their real meaning had faded 
away from the memor) of man." M. Adolphe Pictet, in 
the second volume of his great work, Les Orne^ines Indo- 
Lluropcennes, gives it as his opinion, that the religion of 
the undivided Aryans was “ a monotheism more or less 
vaguely defined”. And both Pictet and Muller maintain 
that traces of the primitive monotheism are visible in the 

' To iii\y that priinitiw man was loo lo\\ down in the scalt* of 
c\oluli(m to rccciw religious conceptions, such as the doi tiinc 
of a "priniitiNc rcxcdalion” implies, is novaiid objection against 
ihc theory, f or man must have always possessed the chief 
characteristic which distinguishes him from all other creatures, 
vi;'., Diiihi, the power of thinking, or. as Locke says, of ha\ing 
general ideas. 

- Ei>s(iys, vol. ii., p. 51. 
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Vedas ; that “ the remembrance of a God, one and infinite, 
breaks through the mist of an idolatrous phraseology 
like the blue sky that is hidden by a passing cloud 
Baron Bunsen, in his God in History^ says, “ The so- 
called Nature-mythology is not the original element in 
religion, as many now-a-days seem once more disposed 
to assume, who think they can dispense with all philo- 
sophical culture. Religion can no more than Language 
have been the product of a misunderstanding. It is a 
contradiction to all the laws of thought to imagine that 
the necessary universal expression of the religious con- 
sciousness can be a mere mental fallacy. How could 
both Religion and Language be universal, and develop 
themselves organically, if they were not based upon 
reason ? M} thology has sprung up gradually out of a 
poetic, childlike, yet deeply significant playing of the 
mind with metaphors. But afterwards usage, legend, 
mystical teaching, have crystallised what was at first 
nothing more than a simile, while its real essence comes 
to be no longer understood, or is only seen under a 
mystical or distorted aspect.'’ 

Is it not philosophically true that polytheism presup- 
poses monotheism 1 “ Is it true, as many seem to 

suppose, that polytheism is older than monotheism } Is 
it not likely that the simple belief is older than the more 
complex ? ’ Can the concept many precede the concept* 
one } Is not plurality the aggregate of units ? What 
is the development of thought as seen in children ? Is 
it not from one to two, from the singular to the plural, 
from the simple to e complex, from unity to diversity, 
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and then, by generalisation, into abstract unity ? It is 
obvious, therefore, that the knowledge of the divine 
attributes and functions possessed by the Vedic Aryans 
was neither the product of Intuition nor Experience, but 
a “ Survival,” the result of a “ Primitive Revelation 
What are Dyaushpitar, Jupiter, Father-sky, but a re- 
flection of this Primitive Revelation ? And what do we 
see in the application to the sky of the epithet “ Father,” 
the name by which God loves to be known among men, 
but evidence of the sad fact that man had already 
commenced his downward career ; had already forgotten 
his heavenly Father, had already transferred his alle- 
giance from Him to heaven, the place of His abode ; had 
already called the sky Father? We have an echo of 
the same truth in the prayer of Zoroaster, the Persian 
prophet, “Teach thou me, Aliura Mazddf out of thyself 
from heaven ” ; as well as in the prayer of the Yebus, a 
South African tribe, “ God in heaven, guard us from 
sickness and death ; God, grant us happiness and wis- 
dom And we have a confirmation of it in the fact, that 
the Hebrews called heaven, the dwelling-place of the Most 
High, His throne, and that they called Himself, “ The 
God of heaven, their Father”. The Hindus, now, when- 
ever they speak of God as invisible, point up to the sky, 
and exclaim, “The Baghavan,” the “ Supreme Being,” is 
there. And even the Zulus, among the degraded races 
of Africa, when asked “ who made all things ? ” look up 
to the sky, and say, “ The Creator of all things is in 
heaven”.^ Aristotle says, “All men have a suspicion 


Max Muller’s Introduction to the Science of Religion, p. 250. 
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of gods, all assign to them the highest place”. And 
again, “ The ancients assigned to the gods heaven and 
the space above, because it was alone eternal 

In the Theology of the Vedas, we have a record of 
^'^gress rather than of /r<?gress, of deterioration rather 
than of improvement, in the conception of God. And 
this is just what might be expected when due weight 
is given to the “ Fall,” and the consequent tendency to 
rebel against God, which entered human nature. This 
fact of sin is overlooked by many who write on the 
“ Origin and Growth of Religion,” and the consequence 
is that they present us with a caricature and not with 
the real portrait. No one can portray the Origin and 
Development of Religion without giving due prominence 
to the “ Fall,” the eftects of which are strewn like 
withered leaves everywhere. This fact alone can account 
satisfactorily for the depravation of the concept God in 
all known Religions. It is scarcely necessary to point 
out to the readers of the Old Testament how persistently 
the Jews materialised the spiritual conception of God, 
communicated to them by Abraham, Moses, and the 
Prophets. That Fetishism, the lowest sub-stage in M. 
Comte’s first law of religious Evolution, is not a primary, 
but a corrupted, form of a purer faith, has been amply 
proved by Professor Max Muller in his Hibbcrt Lectures. 
And “ all the great religions of the world which can be 
traced to the teaching or influence of individual men 
have steadily declined from the teaching of their founders. 
Whether we now study what is held by the disciples of 
Buddha, of Confucius, or of Zoroaster, it is the same 
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result. Whenever we can arrive at the orif^inal teaching 
of the known founders of religious systems, we find that 
teaching uniformly higher, more spiritual, than the teach- 
ing now. The same law has affected Christianity, with 
this difference only, that alone of all the historical re- 
ligions of the world, it has hitherto shown an unmistak- 
able power of perennial revival and reform. Hut we 
know that the process of corruption had begun its work 
even in the lifetime of the Apostles ; and every Church 
in Christendom will admit the general fact, although each 
of them will give a different explanation of it. Mahomed- 
anism? which is the last and latest of all the historical 
religions of the world, shows a still more remarkable 
phenomenon. The corruption in this case began not only 
in the lifetime but in the life of the prophet and founder 
of that religion. Mahomed was himself his own most 
corrupt disciple. In the earliest days of his mission he 
was best as a man and greatest as a teacher. His life 
was purer and his doctrines more spiritual when his voice 
was a solitary voice crying in the wilderness, than when 
it was joined in chorus by the voices of many millions. 
In bis case the progress of development in a wrong 
direction was singularly distinct, and very rapid.” ^ 

The history of religious thought everywhere shows that 
the tendency of man, when left to himself, is to degrade 
the conception of God, and to sink into polytheism. There 
is no evidence whatever of a polytheistic people, when left 
to themselves, working their way up to a monotheistic 
religion. 

* The Duke of Argyll, in the Contemporary Review for May,i88i. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE COSMOLOGY OF THE VEDAS. 

“ In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.’* 

— GeNESIvS. 

§ I . Vedic C()smoh\^y not one Connected Narrative. 

The cosmology of the Vedas is not one connected 
narrative, like that of the Bible, but many narratives, 
or }lints.^ given by different poets at different times, ex- 
tending over a period of many centuries. The Rishis, 
in attempting to construct a cosmology, or in reproducing 
the almost forgotten traditions of the creation handed 
down from the ancestral home, necessarily gave their 
own conceptions, more or less coloured, according to 
their individual idiosyncrasies and the exigency of poetic 
language, which, according to Hindu notions, consists not 
so much in truth as in rasa., flavour or sensation. It is 
too much, therefore, to expect harmony between the 
various narratives, or even always between all the state- 
ments of any one poet in the same narrative. All that 
we can do is to analyse the different accounts, and point 
out the fundamental conceptions which underlie them, 
omitting what appears either too obscure for explanation, 
or too puerile for remark. 
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§ 2. Creation the Work of an Intelligent Being. 

All Vedic cosmoloj^ies recognise an omnipotent intelli- 
gent being as the Author of the Universe. That being is 
represented under names as various as those of the Hindu 
gods. For every god in the Vedic pantheon was in his 
turn regarded as supreme, and, as such, the Author of the 
Universe. “ All-seeing Visvakarman produced the earth, 
and disclosed the sky by his might.” ^ “He who pro- 
duced heaven and earth must have been the most skilful 
artisan of all the gods.” “ “ Desire arose in ‘ that one,’ 

who was before all things, and this the wise have dis- 
cerned to be the bond between nonentity and entity.” 

“ Hrahmanaspati blew forth all the births of the gods 
like a blacksmith.” ‘ “ Hiranygarbha, the one born lord 

of things existing, arose in the beginning and established 
the earth and the sky.” " “ Prajiipati established all the 

worlds, and produced from his upper and lower breaths 
both gods and mortal creatures.”" “ Skaniba established 
the earth, the sky, and the six wide regions.” ' “ Varuna, 
by his might, propped asunder the wide firmaments : he 
lifted on high the bright and glorious heaven ; he 
stretched out apart the starry sky and the earth.”" 
“ Indra established the earth and this sky, and, wonder 
working, produced the sun and the dawn. "’ “ vSurya, 

' K.-V,, X., 81, i. - fbiiL, i., 160, 4. 

Ibid.., X., 129, 4. ^ Ibid., x., 72, 2. 

“ Ibid., X., 121, T. “ Sat. Br., x., 1, j, i. 

” A.-V., X., 7, 35. ® R.-V., vii,, 86, i. 

* Ibid., iii., 32, 8. « 
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the most active of the active gods, produced the heaven 
and the earth, which are beneficent to all.”^ “ Agni 
upheld the broad earth, he supported the sky with true 
hymns.”- “In the beginning Brahma was the source 
of all things. He created the gods and placed them in 
this world, in the atmosphere, and in the sky.”’’ “ Ro- 

hita established heaven and earth, by him the sk}- was 
supported, by him the heaven.” ' 

While all Vedic cosmologies agree in ascribing the 
production of the universe to an omnipotent intelligent 
being, they differ as to the mode in which he produced it. 
Some represent it as the result of his power without 
pre-existing matter or creation, ovk ovtcov ; others, as 
the result of his power acting on eternally pre-existing 
matter or creation, cV reW oi/Ton/ ; and others represent it 
as a phenomenal emanation from the deity, 7r/>oo8os. 

§ 3. Creation out of N^othin^, 

The I2gth hymn of the tenth book of the Rig- Veda is 
the most striking illustration of this, “(i) There was 
then neither nonentity nor entity ; there was no atmo 
sphere nor sky above. What enveloped (all) ? Where, 
in the receptacle of what (was it contained) ? •'" Was it 
water, the deep abyss ? (2) Death was not then, nor 

immortality ; there was no distinction of day or night. 

' K.-V., i., 160, 4. \hu\.^ i., 67, 3. 

Sat. By.., xi., 2, 3, i. ^ A.-V., xiii., 7. 

•’ “ What covered ip, and where ? and what gave shelter ? ” 
(Griffith). 
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That One breathed calmly by itself ; ' there was nothin*; 
different from It (that one), or beyond It. (3) Darkness 
there was; ori^dnally enveloped in darkness, this uni- 
verse was undistinfj^uishablc water;- the empty (mass) 
which was concealed by a husk (or by nothin^mess) was 
produced, single, by the power of austerity (or fervour). 
(4) Desire first arose in It, which was the primal ^^erm 
of mind. This the wise, seekin*;^ in their heart, have 
discovered by the intellect to be the bond between non- 
entity and entity. (5) T'he ray which shot across these 
thinf.js — was it above or was it below ? There were 
productive enerj^des and mij^hty powers ; nature {svadha) 
beneath, and ener^^y {prayati) above. (6) Who knows, 
who here can declare, whence has sprung, whence this 
creation ? 'I'he ^ods are subsequent to its formation ; 
who then knows from what it arose? (7) h'rom what 
source. this creation arose, and whether (any one) created 
it or not ? He who in the hij^hest heaven is its ruler, he 
verily knows, or (even) he does not know." 

'I'his hymn carries us back to a time long before the first 
verse in Cienesis, when there was neither “nonentity 
(asad, TO fill ov) nor entity (sad, to m/) From the in- 
ability of the human mind to conceive a state that was 

‘ “Breathed without ablation, sinj;le with {sviidlni) her who 
is sustained within him ” (CoLiiURooKi:). 

“ Breathed calmly, self-supported ” (Muik). 

“ Breathed breathless by itself” (M.w Muli.kk). 

“ Breathed calmly, self-contained ” (M. Williams). 

- “ There was a time in which all was darkness and water ” 
{Babylonian Tradition of the Creation). 
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neither nothin <; nor somethinj,^,' the Atharva-Veda iden- 
tifies this remote “ nonentity ” with Skamha, a personi- 
fication of the divine power which supports the universe; 
and the Khandoj^ya Upanishad doubts that there ever 
was a period without entity.-’ The Vedantists explain 
sddcis the Supreme Bein^ manifesting; himself by creation ; 
and as mere forms or illusions by which he deceives 
the senses. What then does the poet mean by the phrase, 
“ There was then neither nonentity nor entity ” ? Does 
he mean to say that there was neither absolutely ? So 
evidently thouj^dit the sa^es of the Atharva-Veda, and 
the Khandoj^ya Upanishad. But this is a mistake; for 
he postulates the existence of “ that One breathing;' 
breathless by Itself,” i.e., the unconditioned existing 
alone by his own inherent power, without the accidents 
of time and space, which are the conditions of our life. ' 
Does he mean that there was neither relatively ? 'I'his, 
doubtless, is his meaniii};; ; and in this sense the phrase 


' “ W’c arc utterly unable to realise in lhou|L;ht the possibility 
ol the complement of existence beinj; cithei increased or dimin- 
ished. We are unable, on the one hand, to concei\e nothin;; 
becomin;; somethin;;, or, on the other, somethin;; becomin;; 
nothin;;” (.Sii W. Hamilton’s Lciturcs on Metaphysics, vol. ii., 
P- 377 )- 

- Muir's Sans. Texts, vol. iv., p. 20, 2nd ed. 

vSo it is explained in the Sal. Hr., x., 5, 3, r, “ In the begin- 
nin;; this universe was, as it were, and was not, as it were. 
Then it was only that mind. Wherefore it has been declared 
by the Rishi, ‘there was then neither nonentity nor entity,’ 
for the mind was, as it were, neither entity nor nonentity.” 
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is perfectly true, for we can know neither “ entity " nor 
“ nonentity,” except as they are related to one another. 
The existence of the one necessarily implies the existence 
of the other ; and hence without a knowledf^e of both we 
can know neither.^ And since there was then no entity, 
no trace, no atom of what afterwards became the world, 
the poet asserts, with a philosophical precision with 
which we are scarcely prepared to meet in that remote 
a^c, “there was neither nonentity nor entity". This 
meaning; is confirmed by R.-V., x., 72, 2, ‘‘ In the former 
age of the gods, the existent sprang from the non- 
existent,” whatever now visibly exists had at one 
time no existence ; and by the Sat Hr., vi., 1, “ In the 
beginning, this universe was indeed non-existent"; as 
well as by the Aitareya Aranyaka, “ Originally this 
(universe) was indeed soul only ; nothing else whatever 
existed active or inactive”. In the same sense the 
poet declares that there was neither “death” nor “ im- 
mortality”; for the one is the negative of the other, and, 
hence, withciut a knowledge of both we can know neither ; 
and since there was no “death,” inasmuch as there was 
nothing to die, there could have been no “ immortality, 
or the opposite of death. 

Between the statements made in the first two and 
the third verses, we must logically place the action ol 
the fourth verse, which produced the “ undistinguishable 

' “ The judgment cannot aftinn or deny one notion ol 
another, except by uniting the two, in one indivisible act of 
comparison ” (Sir W. Hamilton’s I^ecturcs on Mctcipliysit'i, vol 
i., p. 68). 
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water ” of the third ; an action identical with the creative 
act of Genesis, i., i, which produced “ the heaven and 
the earth ” in a chaotic state. The cause of this action 
was the determination of the Infinite will. “ Desire 
arose in It, which was the primal germ of mind;” 
which to us is the first manifestation of conscious mind. 
“ This the wise, seeking in their heart, have discerned 
by the intellect to be the bond between nonentity and 
entity ; ” the will of God was the cause of the 
existent springing from the non-existent. This is only 
another form of the Hebrew expression, “And God said. 
Let there be . . . and there was”. The same idea is 
expressed in the Aitareya Aranyaka, “ He thought, I 
will create worlds, thus he created these various worlds, 
water, light, mortal beings, and the waters ”. And in 
the Aitareya BrUhmana, “ Prajapati was, in the begin- 
ning, but one. He uttered the Nivid (a sacrificial for- 
mula), and all things were created.” Again, “The word 
is the Creator of the Universe, the powerful one; for by 
the word is all this made” {^aca hidam sarvam kritam)} 
How wonderfully this language agrees with the declara- 
tion of the Psalmist, “By the word of the Lord were 
the heavens made ; and all the host of them by the 
breath of His mouth”. “ He spake, and it was done; 
He commanded, and they were created.” The same 
idea is also found among the Iranians and the semi- 
civilised races of Western Australia. In the sacred books 
of the former, it is said that Ahura-Mazda created the 


* S. P. Br.f viii., i, 2, 9. 


‘ Ps., xxxiii., 6, 9 ; cxlviii., 5. 
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world by means of the Yatha-ahn-vairyo prayer ; and the 
Roman Catholic missionaries ascertained that the latter 
believe in an omnipotent Being, who created the heaven 
and the earth by breathing, whose name is Motogon. 
To create the earth, he said, “ Earth, come forth ! And 
he breathed, and the earth was created. So with the 
sun, moon, and all things.” ^ 

The water and the darkness of this hymn correspond 
to the thohii vabohu^ “ without form and void,” of Genesis, 
and to the chaos of the Greeks. “ This universe was 
undistinguishable water enveloped in darkness.” It was 
an “ empty ” or “ shapeless mass,” concealed by the 
“ deep abyss,” like grain in the hu.sk, but brought forth 
as a beautiful world by “ the power of austerity,’’ or 
“contemplation,” as Colebrooke translates it; f.f., by the 
mighty will of “ That One ” who designed it. For “there 
were productive energies and mighty powers”; svadha^ 
nature, beneath, and prayati^ energy, above. Yes, there 
was svadha, or chaos, beneath, and there was the mighty 
“ energy ” of the Spirit of God moving on the face of 
the waters above, bringing order from corifusion, cosmos 
from chaos, and breathing forth light and life everywhere.- 

' Max Muller’s llibbcvt Lectures, pp. if), 17. 

-In the Taittirya Sanhita, vi., 4-8, we read, “This world 
had neither day nor night, but was (in that respect) undistin- 
guished”. The gods said to Mitra and Varuna, “Make a 
separation. . . . Mitra produced the day, and Varuna the 
night” (Muir’s S. T., vol. v., p. 59); and in the Aitarcya 
Aranyaka we read, “Self brooded over the water”. From 
the water thus brooded on, matter {murti) was born. 
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Max Mtiller and Monier Williams see in svadha, be- 
neath, and prayaii, above, the first dim outline of the 
idea that the Creator willed to produce the universe 
through the agency and co-operation of a female prin- 
ciple, an idea which afterwards acquired more shape in 
the supposed marriage of heaven and earth. It is more 
probable that this idea originated in a misufiderstandifi^^ of 
this hymn, or of the tradition on which it is ba^ed. 

The poet closes his sublime narrative of the creation 
in an unexpectedly sad and disappointing tone. After 
the graphic description he has given of the origin of the 
universe, he finishes by intimating that he does not 
know after all “ from what source this creation arose, 
and whether any one created it or not All he can 
aflirm with confidence is, that “ He who is in the highest 
heaven is its ruler, he verily knows, or (even) he does 
not know Another poet, in the same melancholy 

strain of ignorance and uncertainty, asks, “ What was 
the forest, what was the tree, from which they fashioned 
the heaven and the earth 1 Inquire mentally, ye sages, 
what that was on which he took his stand when estab- 
lishing the worlds.” * •* And similarly another poet, 
“ Which of these two (heaven and earth) was the first, 
and which the last ? How have the}’ been produced ? 
declare, sages, who knows this?”- What a sad com- 
ment this is on the words of the Apostle Paul, “ 'I'he 
world by wisdom knew not God”!'* Religious truths 

* K.-V., X., 8i, 4. - llnd .^ 1., 185, I. 

•* I Cor., 1., 21. 
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beyond the ranj^e of experience cannot be known with 
that deforce of certainty which can satisfy the human 
mind, except by an authoritative Revelation from the 
Author of our being. Even Socrates declared that he 
“ knew only this, that he knew nothing ! ” 

'I'his is the most ancient, and the most vivid, reproduc- 
tion of the primitive creed respecting the origin of the 
universe. It contains all the essential elements of the 
Mosaic narrative, differing only in being more vague, and 
in being given with less certainty. 'I'he fundamental idea, 
that the eternally scif-existent One created the world by 
the power of His own will, without pre-existing matter, 
and the chronological order — first, will or desire, then 
chaos or undigested matter, and, lastly, this beautiful 
world -are identical in both. Now, this idea of creation 
from nothing cannot be accounted for on natural grounds, 
for there is nothing in nature to indicate that something 
can be produced from nothing. The constitution of the 
human mind is such that it cannot think of anything 
beginning to exist in essence, but only in form. It is 
evident, therefore, that the idea of creation from 
nothing is not the product of rea.son, but of divine 
Revelation. 

We learn from the old Norse Eddas of Iceland, that 
the Teutonic Aryans carried away from the original home 
the same belief in the origin of the universe. The first 
poem in the fir.^t part of the Elder Edda, which contains 
the oldest traditions of the Germanic races, is the Val- 
upsa, or wisdom of Vala. Vala was a prophetess, and 
thus describes the creation of the world : — 
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“ I command the devout attention of all noble .souls, 

Of all the high and the low of the race of Heimdall ; 

I tell the doings of the All Father, 

In the most ancient sagas which come to my mind." 

“ There was an age in which Ymir lived, 

When was no sea, nor shore, nor salt waves ; 

No earth below, nor heaven above; 

No yawning abyss and no grassy land." 

“ Till the sons of Bors lifted the dome of heaven, 

And created the vast Midgard (earth) below ; 

When the sun of the south rose above the mountains, 
And green grasses made the ground verdant.” 

^ 4. Creatioti from Pre-exisfifig Matter. 

“(i) Hiranyagarbha arose in the beginning; he was 
the one born lord of things existing. He established the 
earth and this sky : to what god shall we offer our 
oblation ^ (2) He who gives breath, who gives strength, 

whose command all (even) the gods reverence, whose 
shadow is immortality, whose shadow is death : to what 
god shall we offer our oblation ? (3) Who by his might 

became the sole king of the breathing and winking 
world, who is the lord of this two-footed and four-footed 
(creation) : to what god shall we offer our oblation ? 
(4) Whose greatness these snowy mountains, and the 
sea with the rasa (river) declare, of whom these snowy 
regions, of whom they are the arms : to what god shall 
we offer our oblation ? (5) By whom the sky is fiery 

and the earth fixed, by whom the firmament and the 
heaven were established, who in the atmosphere is the 
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measurer of aerial space : to what shall we offer 
our oblation ? (6) To whom heaven and earth, sustained 
by his succour, looked up, trembling in mind ; over 
whom the sun shines : to what god shall we offer our 
oblation ? (7) When the great waters pervaded the 

universe, containing an embryo and generating Agni, 
thence arose the one spirit {asu) of the gods : to what 
god shall we offer our oblation ? (8) He who through 

his greatness beheld the waters which contained power, 
and generated sacrifice, who was the one god above 
gods : to what god shall we offer our oblation ? (9) 

May he not injure us, he who is the generator of the 
earth, who, ruling by fixed ordinances, produced the 
heavens, who formed the great and brilliant waters ; to 
what god shall we offer our oblation? (10) Prajapati, 
no other than thou is lord over all these created things ; 
may we obtain that through desire of which we have 
invoked thee ; may we become masters of riches.” ^ 

Max Muller says, respecting this hymn, that “ the 
idea of one god is expressed with such power and de- 
cision, that It will make us hesitate before we deny to 
the Aryan nations an instinctive monotheism ” ; and 
Monier Williams remarks, that “ it furnishes a good 
argument for those who maintain that the purer faith of 
the Hindus is properly monotheistic”.- 

“ The whole of this hymn is found repeated in the 
Vajasaneyi-Sanhita of the Yajur-Veda, and most of the 

' R.-V., X., T2I. 

- Hist. Aiic. Sans. Lit., p. 568; Indian Wisdom, p. 
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verses recur in the Atharva-Vecla.” ^ The last verse is 
rejected b}’ most critics as being the production of a later 
age. 

According to this hymn, the creator, Hiranyagarbha, 
arose in the beginning from the great waters which 
pervaded the universe, the “ undistinguishable water” 
of R.-V., X., i2g, 3, or chaos, and so became “the one 
born lord of things existing”. The idea is that the 
primeval waters generated a “ golden embryo,” and that. 
Irom this “embryo’’ the creator was born, or took bodily 
form, in order to transform chaos into cosmos ; and 
hence he is denominated fliranyagarbha, the “golden 
embryo,” which also may be translated, “ the golden or 
the bright child ”. And hence it is said in the Atharva- 
Veda, “ In the beginning, the waters producing a child, 
brought forth an embryo, which, as it was coming into 
life, was enveloped in a golden covering 

From this it appears (i) that when Hiranyagarbha 
was born the universe was in a chaotic state, pervaded 
with water ; (2) that he rose from an embryo generated 
by the water when the earth was “ void and without 
form”; and (3) that he made the world into its present 
form from the existing shapeless chaos. “ For he who 
is god above all gods established the earth and the sky;” 
he “ formed the brilliant waters” and “ the snowy moun- 
tains ” ; and hence all creation unite in “declaring his 
greatness ”. 


' Muir’s Suns. I'c.xts, vol. iv., p. 15. 
'Ibid., vol. IV., p. i(), 1st edition. 
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Was this chaos eternally self existent independently of 
Hiranyaj;arbha ? or was there a time in the unspeakable 
past when he produced it ? or did the chaotic waters by 
some unknown law of development gradually and spon- 
taneously produce him ? or were l)oth eternally and 
independently co-existent ? It appears from this hymn 
that both were re^jirded as eternall}' and independently 
co-existent. It is stated in the ei.i;hth verse that Hiran- 
.vaj;arbha “ through his ‘greatness beheld the waters which 
contained power," / r*., ‘‘the j^reat waters” of verse 
seven, which ‘‘ pervaded the universe,” or chaos. He 
must have beheld these before he was born from the 
^mlden embryo, for the “ j^Tcat waters ” of these verses 
are different from the ‘‘ *;reat and brilliant waters” of 
verse nine. The former are the i^reat primeval waters 
from which the world was made ; and the latter are the 
seas, the lakes, and the rivers, “formed ” by the Creator. 
Of course it might be affirmed that he beheld the great 
chaotic waters after he was born ; but the former view 
is more in harmony with other Vedic passages. '1 he 
Atharva-Veda, iv., 2 , 6, says, “ In the beginning the 
waters, immortal, and versed in the sacred ceremonies, 
covered the universe containing an embryo- over these 
divine waters was the god,” i.c., before he was born in 
the embryo. Here both the Creator and the immortal 
waters are represented as separate independent existen- 
cies in the “ beginning," and presumably from eternity.' 
The same idea appears in K.-V., x., H 2 , “ 'I'hat which is 


* Svetasvutayu Up., v., ij. 
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beyond the sky, beyond this earth, beyond gods and 
spirits ; what earliest embryo did the waters contain, in 
which all the gods were beheld ? The waters contained 
that earliest embryo in which all the gods were collected.” 
One receptacle rested upon the navel of the unborn, 
wherein all the worlds stood. “ Ye know not him who 
produced all things.” What the earliest embryo con- 
tained, in which all the gods were collected (inasmuch as 
it contained their creator, “ the sole life of the bright 
gods ”) was “ that which is beyond the sky, beyond this 
earth, beyond gods and spirits” -he who “produced 
these things,” and not he who was produced by them. 
Here, again, the existence of the Author of the Universe 
is represented as separate from, and independent of, the 
original chaos. The same idea underlies R.-V., x., 72, 6, 
7, “When, gods, ye moved, agitated upon those waters, 
then a violent dust issued from you, as from dancers. 
When, gods, ye, like strenuous men, replenished the 
worlds, then ye drew forth the sun which^was hidden in 
the (aerial ?) ocean.” And also the Taittirya Aranyaka, 
i., 23, I, “ This was water, Prajapati was produced on a 
lotus leaf. Within his mind desire arose, ‘ Let me 
create’.” Besides, Varuna, Indra, and others, are re- 
presented as establishing and supporting the heavens 
above, fixing and directing the sun in the sky, and 
setting limits to the earth ; thus assuming that the 
objects themselves, in some shape, were pre-existent. 

It should be observed, however, that there is a legend 
in the Satapatha Brahmana,i in which the primeval waters 


' i., I. I, 3 - 
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are represented as generatinjj an egg, and the egg bringing 
forth Prajapati, the creator of the world. “ In the begin- 
ning, this universe was waters, nothing but water. The 
waters desired, ‘ how can we produce ? ’ So saying, they 
toiled, they performed austerity. While they were per- 
forming austerity, a golden egg came into existence. 
From it, in a year, a man {purusha) came into existence, 
who was Prajapati. Ke divided this golden egg. There 
was then no resting-place for him. He therefore floated 
about for the space of a year, occupying this golden egg. 
In a year he desired to speak. He uttered bhuh, which 
became this earth ; bhvah, which became this firmament ; 
and svoah, which became that sky.” ^ 

In this account, probably, the author of the primeval 
waters is overlooked rather than denied. For certain it 
is that this materialistic doctrine was never popular in 
India. Hindus of the Vedic age believed either in 
creation from nothing by the exertion of divine power, 
or in creation from chaos after the birth of the Creator 
from the “ golden embryo,” or in creation as a phe- 
nomenal emanation ; and post-V^^ic cosmologies com- 
bine the two first, with the exception of the Vedanta, 
which adopts the last. 

There is another legend in the Satapatha Brahmana 
contradicting this, in which the gods are said to have 
made Prajapati, that he generated the waters ; and 
desiring to be reproduced from them, that he entered 
the waters, when an egg arose. “ He pondered on it. 


MuiFs Sans. Texts, vol. iv., p. 22. 
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He said, ‘ Let there be, let there be ! ’ A^^jain : ‘ Let 
there be!’ and all things appeared.” 

Accordinj^ to Manu, the Harivamsa, and the Puranas, 
the deity was prior to chaos ; he created the primeval 
waters by a thought, and deposited a seed in them, 
which became a j^olden resplendent as the sun, in 
which he himself was born as Brahma, the pro^^cnitor of 
all worlds. ... (5) “ This universe was enveloped in 
darkness, unperccived, undistin^mishable, undiscernible, 
unknowable, as it were entirely sunk in sleep. (6) Then 
the irresistible self-existent lord, undiscerned, caiisini; 
this universe with the five elements and all other things 
to become disccrnil)le, was manifested dispelliii}; the 
^loom. (7) He who is beyond the cognisance of the 
senses, subtle, undiscernible, eternal, who is the essence 
of all beings, and inconceivable, himself shone forth. 
(8j He, desiring to produce various creatures from his 
own body, first with a thought created the waters, and 
deposited in them a seed. (g) 'Phis (seed) became a 
golden egg, resplendent as the sun, in which he himself 
was born as I^rahma, the progenitor of all the worlds.' 

‘ Kulluka, an old commentator, thus annotates on \erse 
nine, “That seed became a golden egg,” etc. 'I'hat seed, b\ 
the will of the deity, became a golden egg. Golden, /.r., as it 
were, golden, from the quality of purity attaching to it, and 
not really golden ; for since the author proceeds to describe 
the formation of the earth from one of the halves of its shell, 
and we know by ocular proof that the earth is not golden, we 
see that a mere figure of speech is here employed. ... In 
that egg Hiranyagarbha was produced, i.r., entering into the 
soul— which was invested in a subtle body — of that person by 
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(10) The waters are called Hara, because they are the 
olTsprini^^ of Nara ; and since they were formerly his 
receptacle, he is therefore called Narayana. (n) Being 
formed by that first cause, undiscernible, eternal, which 
is both existent and non-existent, that male {purusha) is 
known in the world as Brahma. (12) That lord, having 
continued a year in the egg, divided it into two parts by 
his mere thought. (13) With these two shells he formed 
the heaven and the earth ; and in the middle he placed 
the sk}’, the eight regions, and the eternal abode of the 
waters.” ‘ 

In the ninth hymn of the tenth book of the Rig-Veda, 
the gods are represented as having fashioned the universe 
from the dismembered limbs of Purusha. the primeval 
male, whom they sacrificed. “ The moon was produced 
from his mind {uianas), the sun {surya) from his eye, 
Indra and Agni from his mouth, and Vayu from his 
breath. From his navel came the atmosphere, from his 
head the sky, from his feet the earth, from his ears the 
four quarters ; so they formed the worlds.” From him 
also were produced the different castes and annuals. 

It is obvious that this second narrative of the creation 
IS a corruption of the first. The hymns containing it 
are of later date, which is proved by the abstract names 

whom in a former birth the deity was worshipped, with a 
contemplation on distinctness and identity, expressed in the 
words, “ I am Hiran3^agarbha, the Supreme Spirit himself, 
become manifested in the form of Hiranyagurbha ”. 

’ Manu. 


9 
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of the gods mentioned in them, such as Hiranyagarbha, 
Visvakarman, and Prajapati. The primitive narrative 
was either greatly obscured in the memory of, or partly 
rejected by, the propounders of this theory. That God 
produced the chaotic fluid before He formed the world, 
was either forgotten or rejected, on the ground that it 
was contrary to experience to produce something out of 
nothing. Hence chaos is represented as existing to- 
gether with, and independently of, the Creator ; and the 
Creator, as tissuming discernible form in a “ golden 
embryo” in order to fashion the universe. According 
to this theory, He is nothing more than the architect or 
the maker of the world from pre-existing matter. This 
was also the Zend idea of creation, and hence the phrase 
“created by Ma;jda,” is Mazda-dhata, established or 
arranged by Mazda. And the “ firmament,” the “ in- 
finite time,” and the “air which works on high,” are called 
“ self-created ”. 

The idea that the Creator rose from a “ golden embryo,” 
or a “ golden egg,” probably originated in a dim recol- 
lection of the primitive account that the “ Spirit of God 
moved on the face of the waters For the Hebrew 
verb, recaph^ translated “ moved,” means to “ flutter,” to 
“hover,” and to “brood” as of a bird over its nest. 
“As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her 
young,” etc.2 The word translated “fluttereth” here is 
the same as that translated “moved” in Genesis, i., 2 . 
If, therefore, the primitive account was, that God, in 


' Genesis, i., i. 


* Deut., xxxii., ii. 
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fashioning the world, “fluttered” or “brooded” over 
chaos, like a bird over its nest, what was more natural 
than that, in the course of time, the simile involved in 
the action should have been forgotten, and God actually 
made to rise from the “ golden embryo,” or to be born 
from the “ golden egg,” generated by the waters ? 

And as the Teutonic Aryans carried away to the north 
of hmrope the primitive belief respecting the creation of 
the world, so the Greek Aryans carried away to the south 
the more recent, or elaborated there a similar theory. 
Plato says, “ that all wise men, with the exception of 
Parmenides, thought that all things proceeded from 
water, and that generation was a sort of flowing motion”. 
Aristophanes gives the partfculars as follows 
“ First all was chaos; one confused heap-; 

I^arkncss enwrapped the disagreeing deep ; 

In a mixed crowd the jumbling elements were, 

Nor earth, nor air, nor heaven did appear; 

Till in this horrid vast abyss of things, 

Teeming night, spreading o’er her cold black wings, 

Laid the first egg ; whence after time’s due course. 

Issued forth love (the world’s prolific source), 

Glistening with golden wings ; which fluttering o’er 
Dark chaos, gendered all the numerous store 
Of animals and gods 

' Xdof rjv Kal (p(^6s t( fiiXav irpatrov Kai Tdprapos evpv^. 
ovH* d^p, ov8^ ovpavm ipe^ovs ev direipocri KoXirnis 
'ViKTii 7rpd>ri(rTov vTrrfptpiov vv^ f) pLfXavimrfpos ojov. 

*E^ ov TTfpiTcWopfvais &pnii (f^XnaTtv o Tro^tti/ds. 

2riX/3a)i/ vMTov TTTepvyoiv xpv(raiv ei/co; dvfpd>Kf(Ti bivais 
Ovros TTTfpoevri /xtycis Kara Tdprapop evpvvy 

EveoTTfiKre ytpoi rjptrepoPt Ktii irpSarop du^yayfu fff (f)dis^ 

Ilp6T€pop d’ ovK yhos ddavdri»Py wpiv "Epas airapra. 
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Here night and chaos are represented as the first 
substances existing alone. They laid an egg, whence 
love was produced, —the “desire” of R.-V., x., 129,4, 
and the “golden child” of R.-V., x., 121, r, and the 
“ vSpirit of God ” of Genesis, i., 2,— which, fluttering o’er 
dark chaos, gendered heaven, earth, animals, and gods. 

It should be stated that Hindu Pundits do not believe 
that the Vedas contain two or more theories of the 
creation of the world. They maintain that there is only 
one theory, viewed from diflerent standpoints. Hence 
they explain “ nonentity” as a state in which name and 
form {nama and rupa) were not developed, and not an 
absolute nullity like that indicated in the phrase, “ a 
hare’s horns”; and Hiranyagarbha, born from the “golden 
embryo,” they represent as the abstract neuter Brahma, 
assuming personality in the form of the male Brahma, 
in order to transform what was neither “ nonentity ” nor 
“entity” into the visible universe, having names and 
forms, such as earth, sky, and water. This, however, is a 
speculation of a later age, when the simple meaning of 
the hymns had been forgotten, and the Hindu mind 
had become profoundly affected with philosophy. 

5. Creation a Phenomenal Emanation from the Deity. 

When the sages of the Upanishads had attained the 
highest philosophical unity, when they had merged all 
the elemental gods, and all existences, material, mental, 
and spiritual, in one great entity, Atma, Brahma^ Prdna^ 
Purusha, or Sat, there was no room for a real objective 
creation, such as the two we have already considered. 
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What we call creation, therefore, was conceived of as 
a kind of phenomenal emanation ; or illusory manifesta- 
tion, of the one great reality. Nothing really exists except 
the great Spirit or Self ; and the universe is nothing 
more than its manifestation, its body, which it draws 
from its own substance, and again absorbs into it, as the 
spider spins forth and draws back the thread of its web.' 
“ 'I'his whole universe is filled by this Person (punts/ia)^ 
to whom there is nothing superior, from whom there is 
nothing different, than whom there is nothing smaller or 
larger ; who stands alone, fixed like a tree in the sky." 
“ By means of thoughts, touching, seeing, and passions, 
the incarnate self assumes successively in various places 
various forms, in accordance with his deeds, just as the 
body grows when food and drink are poured into it.” 
“ That incarnate self, according to his own qualities, 
chooses (assumes) many shapes, coarse or subtle ; and 
having himself caused his union with them, he is seen as 
another and another, through the qualities of his acts, and 
through the qualities of his body.” - And so this great 
Atma is both the material and efficient cause of all finite 
existences. “ As from blazing fire, sparks, being like unto 
fire, fly forth a thousandfold, thus are the various beings 
brought forth from the imperishable, and return hither 
also.” “ The sky is his head, his eyes the sun and the 
moon, the quarters his ears, his speech the Vedas, the wind 
his breath, his heart the universe ; from his feet came the 

^ Brihadaryanaka Up., ii., 2, 2. 

‘ Svetdsvatara Upa}nshad,\\\.,(^\ v., ii, 12. 
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earth ; he is indeed the inner Self of all things.” ^ “ As 

all spokes are contained in the nave and in the felloes of 
a wheel, all beings and all seifs are contained in that 
Self.”-^ 

Professor Max Muller, in his Introduction to vol. i. of 
the .Sacred Books of the East., says, that “ lAtrnan was 
looked upon at the same time as the starting-point of all 
phenomenal existence, the root of the world, the only 
thing that could truly be said to be, to be real and tru?. 
As the root of all that exists, the Atman was identified 
with the Brahman, which in Sanscrit is both masculine 
and neuter, and with the Sat, which is neuter only, — that 
which is, or Saty, the true, the real. It alone exists in 
the beginning, and for ever; it has no second. What- 
ever else is said to exist, derives its real being from the 
Sat. How the one Sat becomes many, how what we 
call creation, which they call emanation (TrpooSos), con- 
stantly proceeds and returns to it, has been explained in 
various more or less fanciful ways by ancient prophets 
and poets. But what they all agree in is this, that 
‘ the whole creation, all plants, all animals, all men, arc 
due to the one Sat, are upheld by it, and will return 
to it 

This theory of creation is the logical outcome of 
Monism or Pantheism. And as Monism or Panthei.sm 
is far inferior, from a religious point of view, to the idea 
of personal gods, however imperfect, so we may remark 

’ Mtindaka Up., ii. i, 4. 

- Brihaddryanaka Up., ii., 5, 15. 
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that this theory of creation is equally inferior to either 
of the two older ones which appear in the Rig-Veda. 

The identity of cause and effect, of subject and object, 
which appears in the Upanishads, was made the funda- 
mental doctrine of the Vedanta or non-dual philosophy, 
a philosophy the most widely accepted in India at the 
present day. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE VliDAS. 

“ There is surely a piece of divinity in us ; something that 
was before the elements, and owes no homage unto the sun.” 
-"vSiK Thomas Bkovvnk. 

“ The proper study of mankind is man.” -Pope. 

§ I. 21ie Origin and Dignify of Man. 

The Vedic Aryans were conscious of a divine origin. 
They felt that they were intimately connected with a 
father ahove^ while they acknowledged that they sprang 
from the earth beneath. Dyaush pitah, pnfhivi niata, 
Dyaush, Heaven, ivS the father, and Prithrvi, the broad 
earth, is the mother. “ Hear us, Indra, like a father,” ^ 
for “we have no other friend but thee, no other happi 
ness, no other father Again, “ We are thine, Magha- 
van, satisfy the desires of these thy worshippers ^ 

Man everywhere is conscious of a higher, as well as of 
a lower, origin ; of a genesis from heaven, as well as from 
earth. Plato says, kui t/ o-^tous Mttjp ova-a dv^Kc, dAA’ 
d ^£05 nAaTTwi/. “ And the earth as the mother brought 

’ R.-V., i., 104, g. 2 viii., 21, 14; vii., 21, 9. 
i., 57, 5; iv., 17, 18. 
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forth men, but God was the shaper.” And Kleanthes 
says, K Toij yap ycVos icrpiiv. “ For we are his offspring.” 
And similarly Aratus, irarrip dvSpuiv . . . toO yap ycVos 
eo'/xci/. Tacitus tells us that the ancient Germans sang 
songs in honour of luisco, who sprang from the earth, 
and whose son was Manus. “ Tuisconem deum terra 
editum, et filium Manuum.” Tuisco is from 7«, the 
same root as the Sanscrit Z)v«. The Babylonian tradi- 
tion of the creation of man represents him as having 
been formed from the blood of Belus, mixed with the 
earth ; and hence as having sprung from God above and 
the earth beneath. And what is the tradition of a primi- 
tive golden age, found among all nations, but man’s con- 
sciousness of a divine origin, manifesting itself through 
the gloom of the past and the degradation of the 
present ? 

The Hindu Aryans, recognising the pre-eminent dignity 
and nobility of man, distinguished him from all other 
creatures as the “Thinker”. The first human being, 
the progenitor of the human race, they denominated 
Manu^ from the root man^ to “ measure,” to think. 


’ More especially the progenitor of the Aryans after the 
Deluge. The tradition of the first created man and woman 
is probably the foundation of the story of Yama and Yami, as 
we shall see further on. The Hindus have several Legends 
of the Deluge, in which Manu invariably corresponds to the 
Biblical Noah. The following from the Saiapatha Bruhmana 
is the oldest on record : — 

“ In the beginning, they brought to Manu water for washing. 
As he was washing, a fish came into his hands (which spake 
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which appears in the Sanscrit manas^ the Greek /acvos, 
the Latin mens, and the English mind and man. What 

to him), ‘Preserve me; I shall save thee*. (Manu inquired), 

‘ From what wilt thou save me ? ’ (The fish replied), ‘ A flood 
shall sweep away all these creatures ; from it will I rescue 
thee’. (Manu asked), ‘How (shall) thy preservation (be 
effected) ? ’ The fish said, ‘ So long as we are small, we 
are in great peril, for fish devour fish ; thou shalt preserve me 
first in a jar. When I grow too large for the jar, then thou 
shalt dig a trench, and preserve me in that. When I grow 
too large for the trench, then thou shalt carry me away to the 
Ocean. I shall then be beyond the reach of danger.’ Straight- 
way he became a large fish, and said, ‘ Now in such and such 
a year the flood will come; thou shalt therefore construct a 
ship, and resort to me ; thou shalt embark in the ship when 
the flood rises, and I shall deliver thee from it ’. Having thus 
preserved the fish, Manu carried him away to the sea. Then 
in the same year which the fish had enjoined, he constructed 
a ship, and resorted to it. When the flood rose, Manu 
embarked in the ship. The fish swam towards him. He 
fastened the cable of the ship to the fish’s horn. By this 
means he passed over the northern mountain. The fish said, 
‘ I have delivered thee ; fasten the ship to a tree. But lest 
the water should cut thee oft* whilst thou art on the mountain, 
as much as the water subsides, so much thou shalt descend 
after it.’ He accordingly descended as much as the water 
subsided. Wherefore also this, viz., ‘ Manu’s descent ’ is (the 
name) of the northern mountain. Now the flood had swept 
away all these creatures ; so Manu alone was left here. 
Desirous of offspring, he lived worshipping and toiling in 
arduous religious rites. Among these he also sacrificed with 
the paka offering. He cast clarified butter, thickened milk, 
whey and curds, as an oblation into the waters. Thence in a 
year a woman was produced.” 

The name of the woman thus produced was Ida. “ From 
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higher name could they have given to man than the 
“ Thinker ” ? And in the case of the Aryan nations, 
what name could have been more prophetically signifi- 
cant ? For have they not been pre-eminently the great 
Thinkers as well as the great actors in every age ? 
Have they not far outstripped all other races in civilisa- 
tion, in philosoph}^ in arts, and in science ? Are they 
not to-day the rulers of the world, and is it presumptuous 
to affirm that they are destined, under Providence, to 
bind all nations together in the golden bonds of civilisa- 
tion, commerce, and religion ? 

§ 2. The Consciousness of Sin. 

Professor Weber says, “ The religious notion of sin 
IS wanting altogether, and submissive gratitude to the 
gods is as yet quite foreign to the Indian in the Vedic 
age”.^ Max Muller, on the other hand, says, “The 
consciousness of sin is a prominent feature in the religion 
of the Veda ; so is, likewise, the belief that the gods arc 

Manu and Ida, we are expressly told, the race, known as that 
of Manu, i.c., the race of men, was descended.” Manu, accord- 
ing to the above legend, was the progenitor of all />«i'/-diluvian 
men. 

The Legend of the Deluge in the Mahabharata resembles 
the above with some important additions. It states that 
eight persons were saved from the waters ; that seeds of all 
living things were preserved ; and gives the duration of the 
flood as “for many years”. It also points to the highest 
peak of “Himavat” (Himalaya) as the place where the ship 
was tied, and for which it was called NaubamiUa. 

^ Hist, of Ind. Lit.., p. 38. 
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able to take away from man the heavy burden of his 
sin And the author of the Sacred Poetry of Early 
Religions remarks, “ Of that moral conviction, that moral 
enthusiasm for goodness and justice, that moral hatred 
of wrong and evil, that zeal for righteousness, that 
anguish of penitence, which has elsewhere marked re- 
ligious poetry, there is singularly little trace” in the 
Vedic hymns. The first of these statements is far too 
sweeping, the second is exaggerated as to the word. 
“ prominent,” and the third is upon the whole correct. 

The fact is, that when the Aryans appear first before 
us in the “Land of the five rivers,” their consciousness 
of sin had become more obtuse than it was formerly ; and 
hence the burden of their songs was not, “ Lord, grant 
us forgiveness of sins,” but, “ grant us food, progeny, 
wealth, and victory ”. The following hymn, addressed 
to Indra, who was then their supreme deity, is a fair 
specimen of the spirit pervading three-fourths of the 
Vedic hymns : — 

1. “ Voracious drinker of the Soma juice, although we 
be unworthy, do thou, Indra, of boundless wealth, enrich 
us with thousands of excellent cows and horses.” 

2. “ Thy benevolence, handsome and mighty, lord of 
food, endures for ever. Therefore, Indra, of boundless 
wealth, enrich us with thousands of excellent cows and 
horses.” 

3. “ Cast asleep (the two female messengers of Yama) ; 
looking at each other, let them sleep, never waking. 


^ Ckxf^ from a German Workshops vol. i., p. 41. 
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Inclra, of boundless wealth, enrich us with thousands of 
excellent cows and horses.” 

4. “ May those who are our enemies slumber, and 
those, O hero, who are our friends, be awake. Indra, of 
boundless wealth, enrich us with thousands of excellent 
cows and horses.” 

5. Indra, destroy this ass (our adversary), praising 
thee with such discordant speech ; and do thou, Indra, 
of boundless wealth, enrich us with thousands of excel- 
lent cows and horses.” 

6. “ I^et the (advense) breeze, with crooked course, 
alight afar off on the forest. Indra, of boundless wealth, 
enrich us with thousands of excellent cows and horses.” 

7. “ Destroy every one that reviles us ; stay every one 
that does us injury. Indra, of boundless wealth, enrich 
us with thousands of excellent cows and horses.” ‘ 

'I'he consciousness of sin, however, is a prominent 
feature in the number of hymns addressed to Varuna, 
either alone or in conjunction with other deities, especially 
with the Adityas, “the eternal ones”; and it occasion- 
ally manifests itself more or less clearly in hymns 
addressed to other gods. “ This day, ye gods, with 
the rising sun, deliver us from heinous sin.”“ “ Preserve 
us, O Agni, by knowledge from sin, consume every 
malignant spirit, raise us aloft that we may pass through 
the world, and that we may convey our wealth to the 
gods.”^ “Agni, far remove from us all iniquity, far 
remove from us sin, far remove from us all evil 


' R.-V., i., 29. 


- Ibid.j i., 1 1 5, 6. 


=* Ibid., i., 36, 14, 15. 
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thought.”^ “The divine Savitri travels by an upward 
and by a downward path ; he conies from a distance, 
removing all sin.”- “ If we have sinned against the man 
who loves us, have ever wronged a brother, friend or 
comrade, the neighbour ever with us, or a stranger, 0 
Varuna, remove from us the trespass.” “ If we, as 
gamesters, cheat ' at play, have cheated, done wrong 
unwillingly or sinned of purpose, cast all these sins away 
like loosened fetters, and, Varuna, let us he thine own* 
beloved.” “ Let those renowns and those praises of 
thine he proved true by thy showing mere)’ on us, 0 
Indra. Slay us not for one sin, nor for two, nor for 
three, nor for many, O hero.” ^ “ Protect us. Soma, from 
calumny ; preserve us from sin ; pleased with our service, 
be our friend.' “ Prolong our e.xistence, Asvins ; wipe 
away our sins ; destroy our foes ; be ever our associates.’’ '* 
“ May our sins be removed or repented of” is the burden 
of a whole hymn.' 

The Aryans’ infantile notion of sin is forcibly e.xpressed 
in the terms which they used to denote it. Those terms 
are pdpa,^ from root pat, to “fall,” to “fall down”; 
aghas, Gr. ayo5, enas and amchas, from roots signifying 
first to “ go,” and then to “ go astray,” “ miss the mark ”. 
Nirriti, another word for sin, which was afterwards per- 
sonified as a power of evil or destruction, is derived from 

' iv., II, 6. i., 35, 3; T15, 6. 

V., 85, 7, 8. < Ibid., viii., 45, 33, 4. 

Ibid., i., 91, 15. « Ibid., i., 157, 4. ^ Ibid., i., 97. 

* Gr. TTtr, Lt. pec, Welsh peck, Heb. pasha. 
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the same root which yields rt/a in the sense of right ; 
and nir-rita means not right, or a deviation from the 
right path. Sin, therefore, according to the earliest con- 
ception of the Aryan mind, is a fall from a higher to a 
lower moral state, a deviation from the path of duty, a 
missing of the mark of moral excellence once set before 
the mental vision. I'he same ideas are conveyed in the 
'Tamil (Turanian) words Tappu^ Tapf>idam, and Kuitam^ 
sm, fault. 

Words are fossilised thoughts ; and their testimony 
respecting the earliest conceptions of the human mind 
is as valuable as the testimony of the rocks respecting 
the structure of animals which have long become extinct. 
What a marvellous confirmation of the Fall of man, 
mentioned in the third chapter of Genesis, we have in 
the words used for “ sin ” in the Semitic, Aryan, and 
'Turanian languages ! 

If man, individually and socially, as Evolutionists tell 
us, be nothing more than the product of natural forces, 
which push him irresistibly forward, like a mighty hurri- 
cane, towards higher and more complex forms of life, 
how did the consciousness of sin, as a failure or a fall, 
involving calamity, originate ? If he be the mere out- 
come of internal and external forces — of organism and 
environment — he may at certain stages of his progress 
be defective, but he cannot be a sinner in the sense that 
he has “ missed the mark ” of moral excellence set before 
him. “ It may require thousands of years to elevate 
him to a more complete existence ; but he has not fallen 
from any ideal he might have reached. He is only, at any 
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point, what the sum total of natural factors which enter 
into his bein^^ have made him. The two conceptions of 
sin and of development, in this naturalistic sense, cannot 
co-exist ! We must, therefore, either accept the testi- 
mon}^ of consciousness that man is a sinner, and reject 
the theory of evolution, which does not recognise that 
fact ; or accept the theory of evolution, and reject the 
testimony of consciousners as false. 

But sin is more explicitly represented in the Vedas as a 
voluntary transgression of divine laws. ‘‘ However we 
break thy laws from day to day, men as we arc, 0 god 
Varuna, do not deliver us unto death ; nor to the blow of 
the furious ; nor to the wrath of the spiteful.” - “Whenever 
we, men, 0 Varuna, commit an offence before the heavenly 
host, whenever we break the law through thoughtlessness, 
punish us not, 0 God, for that offence.”*^ “ May we be 
sinless before Varuna, who is gracious even to him who 
has committed sin, and may we follow the laws of Aditi.” * 

Sin was felt to be a great calamity, which is evident 
from the figures of speech used to represent it. It is a 
bond'^ ora rope"' from which the sinner prays to be 
released. “Deliver us from sin as from a rope; let us 
obtain thy path of righteousness.” “ May the thread not 
be torn while I am weaving my prayers ; may the form 
of my pious works not decay before its seavson.” “Var- 
una, take all fear away from me; be kind to n\e, 0 just 
king ! Take away my sin like a rope from a calf ; far 

* Principal Tulloch, The Christian Doctrine of Sin. 

- R.-V., i., 25, 2. ® Ibid.j vii., 89, 5. ** Ibid.^ vii., 87, 7. 
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from thee I am not the master even of a twinkling of the 
eye.”i “ Far from me be bonds; far from me be sin.”-^ 
“ O Adityas, deliver us from the mouth of the wolves, 
like a bound thief, O Aditi.”'^ “Whatever, 0 youthful 
god, we have committed against thee, men as we are, 
whatever sin through thoughtlessness, make us guiltless 
before Aditi, loosen the sins on all sides, O Agni."-* “ 0 
Varuna, lift the highest rope, draw off the lowest, re- 
move the middle; then, O Aditya, let us be in thy 
service free of guilt before Aditi.”"’ “O King Varuna, 
keep ahir from us Nirriti, and liberate us from whatever 
sin we have committed.”'* 

Sin is a heavy burden^ which the gods only can take 
away ; ' and a thick darkness^ which “ forgiveness ” alone 
can dispel/'^ It is also a i>ea or a Jlood^ across which we 
can only go m a divine boat. “We invoke the well- 
protecting earth, the unrivalled sky the well-shielding 
Aditi, the good guide. Let us enter for safety into the 
divine boat, with good oars, faultless and leakless.” •' 
“ Carry us, O Vasus, by your blessed protection, as it 
were, in your ship across all dangers.”'" “Let notun- 
known wretches, evil-disposed and unhallowed, tread us 
down. Through thy help, O hero, let us step over the 
rushing eternal waters.” " “ May Agni convey us as in 

a boat over a river, across all wickedness.”'- “ Do thou, 

' R.-V., 11., 28, 5, 6. - IhuL^ II., 2ij, 5. ^ Ihid., viii., 5(1, 14. 

■* Ibid,, iv., 12, 4. ® //iiVL, i., 24, 15. ^ Ibid., i., 24, 8, 9. 

^ Ibid., ii., 29, I. ** Ibid., ii., 27, 14. ® Ibid., x., 63, 10. 

Ibid., viii., 18, 17. “ /ii£/.,vii., 32, 27. ^~Ibid., i., 99, 1. 

10 
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Rudra, waft us in safety over the ocean of sin, repel all 
the assaults of the un<,^odly.”^ 

Man, havini; a natural tendency to sin, is a prey to 
temptations. “It was not our own doin^, O Varuna ; 
it was necessity (or temptation), an intoxicating draught, 
poison, dice, thoughtlessness. 'Fhc old is there to mis- 
lead the young; even sleep brings unrighteousness.’’ “ 
‘‘ Let not one sin after another, difficult to be conquered, 
overcome us; may it depart altogether with lust.’’’* 
“ May that blazing weapon of your.s, Maruts, he far 
from us, although through human infirmities we offer 
you offence.”^ “ Whatever (offence) we have committed 
by want of thought against the divine race, by feebleness 
of understanding, b}’ violence, after the manner of men, 
and either against gods or men, do thou, 0 Savitn, 
make us sinless.”^ 

This tendency is not only transmitted by the law that 
like produces like, but the sins of the fathers arc in a 
mysterious way imputed to their offspring. “Absolve 
us from the sins of our fathers, and from those which 
wc have committed with our own bodies.”'’ “Let us 
not suffer, Mitra and Varuna, for offences committed by 
another ; let us not, Vasus, do any act by which you 
may be offended.” ^ “ May Agni free me from the sin 
which my mother or father committed when I was in the 
womb.” ^ “ If thou best there in consequence of any 

1 R.-V., ii., J3, 3. ' fhiil., vii., 86, 6. Ibid.^i., 38, 6. 

“* Ibid.^ vii., 57, 4. Ibid., iv., 54, 3. Ibid., vii., 86, 5. 

7 Ibid., vii., 52, 2. 

« Taittiriya Br., iii., 7, 12, 3. Muir, vol. v., p. 66. 
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sin committed by thy mother, or thy father, with my 
voice I declare thy release and deliverance from them 
all.”' 

The effect of sin is to separate man from God. “ Do 
I say this to my own self? How can I j^et unto Varuna ? 
Will he accept my offering without displeasure ? When 
shall I with a quiet mind see him propitiated ? I ask, O 
Varuna, wishing to know this my sin — I go to ask the 
wise. The sages tell me the same, —Varuna is he who 
is angry with me. Was it an old sin, () Varuna, that 
thou wishest to destroy thy friend who always praises 
thee ? Tell me, thou unconquerable lord, and I will 
(jLiickly turn to thee with praise, freed from sin.”“ Again, 
Vasishta exclaims, “ Where are those friendships of us 
two ? We seek the harmony which we enjoyed of old. 
I have gone, O self-sustaining Varuna, to thy vast and 
spacious house with a thousand gates. He who was thy 
friend, intimate, thine own, and beloved, has committed 
offences against thee. Let us not who are guilty reap 
the fruits of our sin. Do thou, O wise god, grant protec- 
tion to him who praises thee.”‘‘ 

As it is difficult for us, with our Christian conscience, 
to understand the precise meaning which the ancient 
Aryans' attached to the word “sin, " let us inquire, (i) 
What acts were not, and (2) What acts were, considered 
sinful by them. This alone will preserve us from the 
error of either over-estimating, or under-valuing their 
moral sense. 

’ A.-V., V., JO, 4. Muir. - K.-V., vii., 80, 2, 3, 4. 

=* vii., 88, 5, 6. 
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I. What acts were not considered sinful by the Vedic 
Aryans. 

Aristotle says, “ As men regard the forms, so also 
they consider the lives, of the gods to be similar to their 
own”. Whatever acts, therefore, a nation attributes 
with approbation to its gods, we may reasonably con- 
clude, are highly esteemed by itself. Throughout the 
Vedic hymns, the inebriety produced by quaffing the 
Soma-juice is celebrated with unfeigned satisfaction. All 
the gods are constantly invited to drink of the “ immortal 
stimulant" (amartyam madam)^ which invigorates them, 
and increases their strength beyond all praise. “ Indra 
has drunk ; Agni has drunk. All the gods have become 
exhilarated." ' “ Indra drinks like a thirsty stag, or a 

bull roaming in waterless waste."- And all the effects 
produced on man by “ strong drink ' are ascribed to him. 
It is stated in the Aitareya Brahmana that, “ The gods 
get drunk, as it were, at the mid-day libation, and are 
consequently at the third libation in a state of complete 
drunkenness The Saiitramanii was a ceremon)- ap- 
pointed to expiate the evil effects of too free indulgence 
in the Soma-juice. 

Wine (A/mi:) was also in use; for we read, “I place 
the poison in the sun, like a wine skin or leathern bottle, 
in the house of a vendor of wine." ‘ Wine-bibbers are 
mentioned in R.-V., viii., 21, 14. “The Asvins gave a 
hundred jars of wine to Kakshivan." “ d'he Soma 

‘ R.-V., viii., 58, II. - /61V/., viii., 4, 10; v., 36, i ; viii., 66, 4. 
vi., II. ^ K.-V., i., 191, 10. Ihid.^ i., 116, 7. 
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draughts are said to contend in the interior of Indra 
like ‘ men maddened with wine’.”’ It is obvious, there- 
fore, that drunkenness was not considered a sin in the 
Vedic age. Over-indulgence, however, in “ strong drink,” 
on the hot plains of India gradually bore its evil conse- 
(luences; and, among the thoughtful, a revulsion of feeling 
was the result. Hence, in Manu’s time, spirit-drinking 
was strictly prohibited, as being a most heinous crime, 
equal to that of killing a Brahman.- All honour to those 
ancient sages who resolutely set their faces against a 
habit, which, if continued, would probably have destroyed 
the Hindu Aryans long ago. 

Though monogamy was doubtless the prevailing 
custom in the Vedic age," polygamy is often spoken of 
without any disapprobation. We have seen before that 
the Rishi Kakshivan married the ten daughters of Raja 
vSwayana. And we are told that when the sage Chyavana 
had grown old, and had been forsaken, that the Asvins 
divested him of his decrepit bod\', prolonged his life, 
restored him to youth, and made him “ the husband of 
maidens ”. ’ Soma is said to have made the dawns bright 
at their birth,' and to have formed them the wives of a 
glorious husband.'’’ Indra had two wives, Indrani and 
Prairaha. The sage Yajnaxalkya had two wives, Maitreyi 
and Katyavani. One Rishi exclaims, “ The magnificent 
lord, the protector of the virtuous . . . has given me fifty 
wives The following are a specimen of many passages 

‘ R.-V., viii., 2, 12. ■- Manu, .\., 55. ' K.-V., lii., 5.^ 4. 

* Ibid., i., 1 16, 10. ^ Ibid., vi., 39, 3. '* fbid., vi., 44, 23. 

" Ibid.j viii., 19, 36. 
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which allude with approbation to the possession of more 
than one wife, “ Powerful Indra, their minds adhere to 
thee, as affectionate wives to a loving husband “ In- 
dra took to him all the cities as one common husband 
his wives.’’* “Thou dwellest with thy glories like a 
Raja with his wives.” * Even polyandry is hinted at in 
the fact that the two Asvins had one wife in common,^ 
and Rodasi was the common wife of the Maruts.' 

The Satapatha Briihmana, ix., 1, 4, 6, distinctly avow^ 
the principle of polygamy, and explains its origin. “ He 
sacrifices to the man first, then to the women. He 
exalts the man in consequence of his vigour. He sacri 
fices to the man as to one, and to the women as to 
many.'* Hence also one man has man\ wives.” * 

The re-marriagc of widows was not considered a crime 
in the Vedic age, as it is now; and the cruel custom of child- 
marriage ; and the horrid rite of Suttee, or widow-burning, 

‘ K.-V., 1., (12, II. - Ibid., VII., 26, j. =* Ibid., vii., 18, 2. 

^ Ibid., i.. iKj, 5. ■’ Ibid., I., 167, 5. “ Muir, vol. v., p. 458. 

'••'fheie can be little doubt that polygamy, as we find it 
among the early races in their transition from the pastoral to 
the agricultural life, was customary in India. We read in 
Herodotus (v., 5) that, amongst the Thracians, it was usual, 
after the death of a man, to find out who had been the most 
beloved of his wives, and to sacrifice her upon his tomb. 
Mela (ii., 2) gi\es the same as the custom of the Getae. He- 
rodotus (iv., 71) asserts a similar fact of the Scythians, and 
Pausanias (iv., 2) of the Greeks ; while our Teutonic Mythology 
is full of instances of the same feeling ”(M. Muller’s Hist. 
Am'. Sans. Lit., p. 48). 
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were then unknown.* We read in A.-V., x., 5, 27, S, 
“ When a woman has had one husband before, and gets 
another, if they present the aja pa 7 ichandaHa offering, 
they shall not be separated. A second husband dwells 
in the same world with his rc-wedded wife, if he offers 
the aja panchandaiia." And in the A.-V., v., 8, g, it is 
stated that, “when a woman has had two former hus- 
bands, not Brahmans, if a priest take her hand 
marry her), it is he alone who is her husband. It is a 
Brahman only that is a husband, and not a Kajanya or a 
Vaisya.” 

It appears, from the following verse, addressed to the 
Asvins, that it was not an uncommon thing for a widow 
to marry her deceased husband’s brother, “ Where are 
you b}' night, Asvins, and where by da\' ? Where do 
you alight ? Where have you dwelt ? Who draws you 
to his house, as a widow does her brother-in-law to the 
couch, or as a woman does a man ? ” ' The same custom 
was in vogue in the time of Manu, for it is enacted in 
his code that, “ The damsel, indeed, whose husband 
shall die after troth verbally plighted, but before consum- 


‘ “ There is no text to countenance laws which allow the 
marriage of children and prohibit the re-marriage of child- 
widows, and the unhallowed rite of burning the widow with 
the corpse of her husband is both against the spiiit and the 
letter of the Veda’’ (Chips from 0 German 11 urkshop, vol. i., 
P- 313). 

R.-V., X., 402. Compare Deuteronomy, XXV., 5; Genesis, 
xxxviii. 
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mation, his brother shall take in marriage according to 
this rule”.i 

The Vedic Aryans considered it neither a sin nor a 
disgrace for adult females to remain at home unmarried, 
or for those growing old to marry. We read, “As a 
virtuous maiden growing old in the same dwelling with 
her parents (claims from them her support), so came I 
to thee for wealth And the Asvins are highly praised 
for having cured Gosha, the daughter of Kakshivan, and 
given her a husband when advanced in years.'^ There 
are indications even that women exercised the liberty of 
choosing their own husbands in those days.'^ 

The plundering and destruction of the non-Aryan races 
was a theme of great rejoicing. “ Indra and Soma, burn, 
destroy the Rakshasas; annihilate the fools; slay and 
cast them into darkness, so that none of them may ever 
thence return.”'* Indra consumed the Rakshasas with 
his bolt as fire a dry forest;® yea, “he slew with his 
bolt a thousand, ten thousand, a hundred millions of the 
Dasyus “ Destroy every one that reviles us ; slay 
every one that does us injury ; may all aliens perish,” is 
the constantly recurring prayer.'^ 

We find no trace here of the ancient brotherhood of 

' Manu, ix., 6g. And Gautama (xviii., 41) says, “ A woman 
whovse husband is dead, and who desires offspring, may bare 
a son to her brother-in-law”. 

“ R.-V., ii., 17, 7. * Ibid.y i., 117, 7. 

* Ibid.^ X., II, 12. ® Ibid., vii., 104, i, 3. 

Ibid., vi., 18, 10. ' A.-V., viii., 8, 7 ; R.-V., ii., 14, 6, 7. 

^ R.'V., X., 102, 3; iv., 13, 4; viii., 39; vi., 60, 6. 
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man that is so much boasted of by certain Hindus of the 
present day ! 

2. What acts were considered sinful by the Vedic 
Aryans. 

Gambling is represented as most ruinous in its effects 
upon persons and families. “ The gambler finds no 
comfort in his need; his dice give transient gifts, and 
ruin the winner; it vexes him to see his own wife, and 
then to observe the wives and happy homes of others.” 
“His wife rejects him, and his mother-in-law detests 
him.” His father, mother, and brothers, ashamed of 
him, cry out, “ We know nothing of him, take him 
away “In debt, and seeking after money, the gambler 
approaches with trepidation the houses of other people 
at night.” No wonder then that the advice of the Rishi 
is, “Never play with dice; practise husbandry; rejoice 
in thy property, esteeming it sufficient 

'fhe gods are haters of falsehood, and punishers of all 
untruth. Hence the prayer, “ Take away whatever sin 
has been found in me, whether I have done wrong, or 
have pronounced imprecations, or have spoken untruth ”. 
“ May the untruth, which the wise and sinless Varuna 
observes in us, through thy favour, Indra, disappear;” 
for those who practise untruths attain not the incon- 
ceivable deity.” ^ 

Stealing was a crime, and dishonesty in business was 
deprecated. Pushan, as the god of travellers, is invoked 

’ R.-V., X., J4. 

‘ Ihiii., i., 152, I ; vn., 49, 3 ; ii., 27, 4 ; iv., 5, 5 ; ii., 35, 6. 
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to “ drive away from our path the waylayer, the thief, 
the robber ” ; and Indra is entreated “ not to take advan- 
tage of us like a dealer”.* 

Illibcrality towards one’s own kith and kin was sevcrelv 
condemned, while liberality was highly praised. “ He who 
keeps his food to himself has sin to himself also.” “ The 
wise man makes the giving of gifts his breastplate.” 
“ The car of bounty rolls on easy wheels.” “ The house 
of the liberal man is like a pool where lotuses grow." 
“ The property of the liberal man never decays, while 
the illiberal finds no comforter." “ The givers of gifts 
abide aloft in the sky; the bestowers of horses live with 
the sun ; the givers of gold attain immortality ; the be 
Stowers of raiment prolong their lives.” - 

Sorcery and witchcraft, seduction and adulter)-, were 
denounced, 

Non-performance of religious rites; the reviling of the 
soul-inspiring Soma-juice ; disobedience to parents ; and 
want of peace and concord in the family, were considered 
wrong. The following benediction from the Atharva- 
Veda has lost none of its force and beauty for domestic 
happiness by the lapse of three thousand years, “ I 
impart to you concord with unity of hearts and freedom 
from hatred ; delight one in the other as a cow in the 
birth of a calf. May the son be obedient to his father, 
and of one mind with his mother. May the wife, at 

‘ R.-V., i., 42, 3 ; i., 33, 3. - Ibid.^ x., 107. 

Ibid.^ vii., 104, 8. 25, 5 ; i., 167, 4; ii., 29, i ; x., 34, 3; vii., 
104, 24. 
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peace with her husband, speak to him honied words. 
Let not brother hate brother, nor sister sister; concord- 
ant and united in will, speak to one another with kind 
words.’* ' 

It is now evident that the Vcdic Aryans re^^arded sin, 
not only as a Fall, but also as the voluntary trans 
^rcssion of divine laws entailing punishment. They 
recognised the reality of both a divine and a human will. 
The gods, of their own free will, gave the laws, and men, 
of their own free will, broke them. T'heir consciousness 
of sin, therefore, contains (i) a knowledge of divine laws, 
and (2) the voluntary transgression of them. 

But whence this knowdedge of divine laws ? W’hat is 
the origin of the idea of Law as the moral standard of 
right and wrong ? Max Muller, in his Ilibkrt Leefum, 
says, that the idea of physical law, denoting the uni- 
formity of natural phenomena, originated in the percep- 
tion of the “recurring return of day and night, the 
weekly changes of the waning and increasing moon, the 
succession of the seasons, and the rhythmic dances of 
the stars” ; which uniformity found expression in the word 
rita, right path or law, and that from this rita^ the 
moral law, the right path for man to walk in, was 
deduced or inferred, 'fhere seems to be nothing in the 
Vedas to support this view. The word nta^ though 
used chiefly to denote outward cosmical order, is also 
used to denote inward moral order ; and hence the 
question whether the one order is a deduction or an 


R.-V., vi., 52, 2 ; A.-V., iii., 30. 
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inference from the other must be settled on grounds 
other than philological. 

Now, granting that sensuous impressions of the uni- 
formity of natural phenomena did produce the idea of 
physical law, in the sense of the right path in which the 
heavenly bodies should move, how could that originate 
the idea of a right path in a moral sense, in which man 
should go ? If it be affirmed that the concept of outward 
cosmical order did not produce inward moral order as 
such, but the perception of it; then, we ask, how can 
inward moral order e.xist apart from the perception of 
it ? Is not perception the condition and evidence of its 
existence ? Again, if it be affirmed that the concept of 
outward cosmical order awakened the latent sense of 
inward moral order, then it is evident that the sense, or 
idea, was there already ; and hence that it was not 
derived from the nia^ the concept of outward cosmical 
order, which, ex hypothesis was deduced from sensuous 
impressions. Before man could apply the word rita to 
the uniformity of natural phenomena, he must have 
known the ritUs the right path, and its opposite. He 
must have been conscious of a law within, or a standard 
by which he could judge what is right and what is 
wrong. 1 he very terms ri^ht and wrojig imply the 
possession of such a standard. The moral law is in- 
grained in the nature of man, written, as the Apostle 
Paul says, on the heart and hence fragments of it are 
found among all nations; but among none more fully than 


^ Rom., ii., 15. 
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among the Hindus of the Vedic age. The correspondence 
between the Vedic and the Biblical conception of sin is 
remarkable. The former contains the essential elements 
of the latter. But, in proportion as we recede from that 
age, we find the conception of sin becoming attenuated, 
until, on the one hand, it is deprived of its moral char- 
acter, and, on the other, of its reality. The philosophical 
treatises recognise evil, but no sin ; and in this respect 
there is nothing to choose between them and the utter- 
ances of the most degraded tribes.’ 

^ 3. Personal bnmortality. 

The immortality of man is not a doctrine of the 
schools, but a belief of humanity ; not based on the 
metaphysic, or proved by the logic, of any system, but 
the utterance of a primary instinct common to the race, 
which has made itself heard more or less distinctly 

’ “ The principle of the order of the world, ol the rej’ulanty 
of cosmic phenomena, was conceived by the Kishis to have 
existed as a principle before the manifestation of any pheno- 
mena. The argument would seem to be somewhat as follows : 
The phenomena of the world are shifting and changeable, but 
the principle regulating the periodical recurrence of phenomena 
is constant ; fresh phenomena are continually reproduced, but 
the principle of order remains the same ; the principle, there- 
fore, existed already when the earliest phenomena appeared ; 
in the Vedic idiom, it is their father, it has given birth to them. 
This parentage is exactly parallel to that of heaven and earth. 
Heaven and earth are the first according to, or by reason of, 
the Yiia; the gods are born by r'xUi ” (H. W. Wallis, Cosmology 
of the Rig- Veda). 
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wherever man is found. It is the glory of Christianity 
that it has satisfied that instinct by authoritatively rati- 
fying the belief in immortality and placing it beyond a 
doubt. 

The intimations of a belief in life after death are not 
so numerous and distinct in the first eight books of the 
Rig-Veda as in the last two. They are, however, suffi- 
ciently numerous and distinct to indicate that such a 
belief was a prominent feature in the religious creed of 
the ancient Aryans. All the gods are believed to be 
immortal, and capable of conferring immortality upon 
their worshippers. Agni is said to render mortals im- 
mortal.^ The same power is ascribed to Soma.^ The 
Maruts are besought to make their worshippers immor- 
tal;’’ and Mitra and Varuna are asked to grant rain, 
wealth, and immortality.'’ 

The following hymn, addressed to Soma, in the ninth 
book of the Rig-Veda, contains a vivid description of life 
after death, expressed in beautiful language with childlike 
confidence 

“ Where is eternal light, in the world where the sun is 
placed, in that immortal, imperishable world, place me, 
0 Soma ! ” 

“ Where King Vaivasvata reigns, where the secret 
place of heaven is, where the mighty waters are, there 
make me immortal ! ” 

“Where life is free in the third heaven of heavens, 


M<.-V., i.,31,7. 
” Ibid., v., 55, 4. 


2 Ibid., i., 91, I. 
* Ibid., V., 63, 2. 
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where the worlds are radiant, there make me im- 
mortal ! ” 

“ Where there is happiness and delight, where joy and 
pleasure reside, where the desires of our desire are 
attained, there make me immortal!”^ 

The Vcdic Aryans regarded immortality as a species 
of apotheosis or deification. Those who were made im- 
mortal became deities themselves, and were invoked for 
the same blessings as the elder deities bestowed. The 
Ribhus, the three sons of Sudhanvan, the dexterous 
humble-minded artisans of the gods, constructed “the 
glorious three-wheeled car of the Asvins ” ; “restored 
their aged and infirm parents to youth ” ; and “divided 
into four the new sacrificial ladle which the divine 
Tvashtri had made,” for which exhibition of skill they 
obtained divinity, and “ proceeded on the road of immor- 
tality to the assemblage of the gods ” ; whence they are 
invoked : “ Ye who through your skill have become 
gods, and like falcons are seated in the sky, do ye, 
children of strength, give us riches ; ye, O sons of Sud- 
hanvan, have become immortal 

The Vedic doctrine of a future life is closely connected 

’ Rv-V., ix., 1 13. Professor Roth says respecting this hymn, 
“ If it were necessary, we might here find the most powerful 
weapons against the view which has been lately revived and 
proclaimed as new, that Persia was the only birthplace of the 
idea of immortality; and that even the nations of Europe had 
derived it from that quarter; as if the religious spirit of every 
gifted race was not able to arrive at it by its own strength ”. 

Ibid.y iii., 60, 2 ; iv., 35, 8. 
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with, and seems to have grown up around, the memory 
of the Pitris, or ancestral fathers of families. Though 
they had departed from this world, they had not ceased 
to live. They all occupy dilTcrent stages of blessedness 
in the celestial spheres.^ They have all “ obtained riches 
among the gods”;- and as “companions” of the gods, 
they are all invoked, like the Roman Catholic Saints, 
to be propitious to, and to intercede for, their de- 
scendants here on earth.* ** '’ “ Invoked to these favourite 
oblations placed on the grass, ma\ the Fathers, the 
offerers of Soma, come ; may they hear us ; may they 
intercede for us, and preserve us. Do us no injury, 0 
Fathers, on account of any offence which we, after the 
manner of men, ma) commit against you. Bestow 
wealth on the mortal who worships you ; Fathers, bestow 
this wealth upon your sons, and now grant them susten- 
ance.”’* Thus the ancient ;\r\ an faith in the continued 
life of the Fathers, who “ had departed first," was so 
strong as to place the doctrine of immortality beyond a 
doubt. Death had not annihilated them, and hence need 
not annihilate their sons ; and therefore they pra}' to be 
“ added to the people of eternity,” who dwell in Vanina’s 
world of perfect and undying light. This faith has never 
lost its hold on the Hindu mind. It manifests itself now 
in the Sraddha ceremon}', or offering to his Father’s 
spirit, which is the most solemn duty devolving on every 
Hindu son. 

* K.-V., X., 15, I, i. 

** Ibid., vi., 75, 10; vii., 35, 12. 


- Ibid., 1., yij I- 

* Ibid., X., 15, I, 2. 
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The belief in a future life in this form appears in all 
branches of the Aryan race. Cicero says, “ So ^^reat is 
the sanctity of the tomb, our ancestors haH^c desired that 
those who departed this life should be held as ‘ deities ’ 
And Plato says, “ Let men fear, in the first place, the 
fjods above ; next, the souls of the dead, to whom in the 
course of nature it belonj^s, to have a care of their off- 
spring”. Johnson, in his Oriental Religions, says, “The 
Latin Dii Alancs and the Creek T/icoi Chthonioi cor- 
respond perfectly to the Vedic Pitris, blessed divini- 
ties, who watch over their descendants, and expect their 
tributes of holy rites ”. 

In the later books of the Rig-Veda, the belief in life 
after death stands impersonated in Yama. Varna and 
his twin sister Yami, arc, according to Professors Roth 
and Whitney, the first human pair, the originators of 
the race. “ As the Hebrew conception ckiscly connected 
the parents of mankind by making the woman formed 
from a portion of the body of the man, so by the Indian 
tradition they are placed in the relationship of twins." 
In the tenth book of the Rig- Veda there is a curious 
dialogue between Yami and her brother Yama, where 
she implores him to make her his wife, on the ground 
(i) that “the Creator made us for man and wife, while 
yet in the womb " ; and (2) that the “ immortals" desire 
that Yama, “ the one sole mortal," should leave a 
descendant behind. He, however, declines, on the plea 
that it is a sin for a brother to marry his sister. Max 
Muller, in his Science oj Language^ denies that Yama and 
Yami are the Indian Adam and Eve; and resolves the 
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whole legend into one of the myths of the Dawn, — Yama, 
the day, and Yami, the night. This explanation, how- 
ever, seems too narrow and exclusive, as it leaves no 
room for the exercise of thought and imagination upon 
the origin, condition, and destiny of the human race. 
Surely the tragic elements of human life, birth, and 
death, must have touched the ancient Aryans as pro- 
foundly as the rising and setting of the sun. 

The legend of Yama and Yami was the common 
inheritance of the Hindu and Iranian Aryans before 
their separation ; and hence we may reasonably infer 
that It was one of the original traditions of the primeval 
home. The Hindu Yama, the son of Vivasvat, is the 
Iranian Yima, the son of Vivanghat. The Hindu Yama 
is “the first man that died, the first that departed to 
the celestial world, and spied out the road for many”. 
Consequently he is “ the assembler of men, the king 
of the departed, who first found for us the way to a 
home beyond the grave, which shall not be taken from 
us ”.i 

The Iranian Yima is the king and founder of a golden 
age, the most glorious of men, during whose reign 
neither sickness, nor age, nor death ; neither cold nor 
heat ; neither hatred nor strife existed. But after con- 
tinuing for some time to diffuse happiness and immor- 
tality, he was disturbed by the powers of darkness, 
and so was compelled to withdraw, together with his 


' K.-V., X., 14. 
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attendants, to a more contracted sphere.^ The difference 
between these two legends is this: the Hindu Yama is 
the king of the blessed after their departure to the 
celestial world; whereas the Iranian Yima is the kin^ 
of the blessed in this world, who have continued to live 
with him from the golden age. 'I'his legend, in its 
original form, probably contained these two versions. 
For the tradition of the first “ man that died,” the “ one 
sole mortal,” must necessarily include the tradition of 
the first man that lived. The Iranians emphasised the 
latter and the Hindus the former. This is easil}’ e.x- 
plained. The Iranians, tormented with the moral antago- 
nisms of good and evil, which they felt so keeni}', clung 
to the tradition of a golden past when these did not 

‘ Similarly, Hesiod in his IForA’s (imi Days describes the 
golden age ” : — 

“ When gods alike and mortals rose to birth. 

A golden race, th’ immortals formed fm earth 
Of many-languaged men : they lived of old, 

When Kronos reign'd in hea\en — an age of gold. 

Like gods they lived with calm untroubled mind, 

Free from the toil and anguish of our kind. 

Nor sad decrepit age approaching nigh. 

Their limbs unnerved with frail infirmity ; 

Strangers to ill, thy nature’s banquets proved, 

Rich in earth’s fruits, and of the best beloved : 

They sank to earth as opiate slumber stole 
Soft o’er the sense, and whelm’d the willing soul. 

Theirs was each good : the grain exuberant soil 
Pour’d the full harvest, uncompell’d by toil. 

The virtuous many dwelt in common blest, 

And all unenvying shared what all in peace possessed.” 
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exist. But the Hindus, less moral, more imaginative, 
entangled in the coils of nature worship, sighing for 
relief, clung to the tradition of the first man that died, 
who had opened a way for them to the kingdom of 
light, where all their sorrows shall cease. 

In Yama, the Vedic doctrine of a future state finds its 
highest expression. The Fathers arc not lost sight of ; 
hut he being the Father of the Fathers, the first Manu, 
or man, is exalted above them, and regarded as their 
supreme ruler. He dwells in celestial light in the 
innermost centre of heaven.^ He grants to the departed 
both “an abode distinguished by days, and waters and 
lights,” and “a long life among the gods”.- He is 
associated with the divine Varuna, worshipped as a god, 
and “ feasts according to his desire on the oblations”.’ 
“ He shares his gratifications with the eager Vasishtas, 
our ancient ancestors, who presented the Soma libation.”^ 

Yama and the Fathers dwell together in eternal bliss ; 
and the most profound yearning of their children was to 
join them when this life had become extinct. Hence 
when the body was being consumed on the funeral pyre, 
the following verses were addressed to the soul, “ Depart 
thou, depart by the ancient paths to the place whither 
our early fathers have departed. There shalt thou see 
the two kings Yama, and the god Varuna, exulting in 
independent power. Meet the Fathers, meet with Yama, 
meet with the recompense of the sacrifices which thou hast 

‘ R.-V., ix., 113, 7, 8. - Ibid.^ X., 14, 8, 9, ii. 

•* Und.^ X., 14, 7; X., 15, 8. •* Ibid., x., 15, 8. 
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offered (or laid up) in the highest heaven. Throwing off 
all imperfection, go to thy home. Become united to a 
body, and clothed in a shining form.” ' Sometimes it is 
added, “ Let him depart to the mighty in battle; to the 
heroes who have laid down their lives for others ; to 
those who have bestowed thousands of largesses 

The Vedic Aryans did not believe in disembodied 
spirits, or shades of the departed in Hades, like the 
Homeric Greeks,*' but in a complete body glorified and 
purified by ffre. The soul, “throwing off' all imperfec- 
tions,” becomes united to a spiritual body, “clothed in a 
shining form”. Hence when the process of cremation 
is begun, Agni, the god of fire, is implored not to “burn 
up, or consume the departed, not to tear asunder his 
skin or his limbs, but after the ffaines have done their 
work of maturing, or purifying him, to convey him to 
the fathers”. For “when he shall reach that state of 
vitality, he shall fulffl the pleasure of the gods The 
eye of the deceased is commanded to go to the sun, his 
breath to the wind, and his different members to the sky, 

‘ K.-V., X., 14, 7, 8, y. - Ihui., x., 154, 3. 

The Homeric men believed that the soul, .so soon as death 
loosened its bands, quitted the body by the mouth or a mortal 
wound; and, either restless and unhappy while the body was 
unhonoured by funeral rites, haunted the earth ; or, when it 
had been so honoured, descended to live a i^hostly life in 
Hades. Achilles e.xclaims, when he sees the shades ot 
Patroklos : “ O strange ! in the house of Hades there is soul 
and shadow, but no mind!” (Fairbairn Slitdies in the Pliilu- 
sophy of Religion). 
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the earth, the waters, or the plants, accorclin^^ to their 
several afiinities. “ As for his unborn part, do thou 
(Aj,mi) kindle it with thy heat; let thy flame and thy 
lustre kindle it, with those forms of thine, which are 
auspicious, convey it to the world of the ri^diteous." ^ 
The spirit thus invested with a lustre like that of the 
j^ods, soars to realms of eternal life, where it receives its 
ancient body in a complete and ^dorified form without 
a limb missing.- “ The belief in the immortality of the 
soul,” says Burnouf, “ not naked and inactive, but living 
and clothed with a glorious body, was never interrupted 
for a moment ; it is now in India what it was in those 
ancient times, and even rests on a similar metaphysical 
basis.” 

The V^edic conception of the pleasures of heaven is 
sensual rather than spiritual, Mahomedan rather than 
Christian. The gods themselves are not regarded as 
possessing purely spiritual natures, but as subject to the 
influence of various sensual appetites. They delight con- 
tinually in quaffing the Soma, and in the exhilaration it 
produces ; Yama is represented as carousing with the 
gods under a tree ; ‘ the Adityas as eating honey ',•* and 
the Fathers as indulging in festivity or revelry with 
Yama.*’ Indra is said to have a handsome wife, and to 
enjoy pleasure in his house. ^ The Gandharvas assume 
the form of handsome men, in order to seduce earthly 

* R.-V., X., i6. - A.-V., i8, 21, 24, 25. ^ La Vedcij p. 186. 

* R.-V., X., IJ5, I. » A.-V., xviii., 4, 31. « R.-V., x., 14, ii. 

7 Ibid., iii., 53, 4, 6. 
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females, thou‘;jh they have their own celestial wives, 
the Asparascs.i If, then, the pleasures of the gods are 
regarded as carnal and sensual, it is too much to expect 
the ancient Rishis to imagine the pleasures of departed 
men to be anything different. It is difficult to under- 
stand, therefore, how Professor Roth could have written, 
“What shall be the employment of the blest, in what 
sphere shall their activity expend itself ? to this question 
ancient Hindu wisdom sought no answer”. It is distinctly 
stated in A.-V., iv., 34, that “in the celestial region” the 
“faithful are promised ponds filled with clarified butter, 
honey, wine, milk, and curds, as well as abundance of 
sexual enjoyment ”. 

Vedic futurity had its heaven, but the intimations that 
It had its hell are less numerous and distinct. There 
arc passages, however, which show that the ancient 
Aryans believ^ed in a place of punishment for the wicked. 
Otherwise we can scarcely explain such passages as 
those in which Yama is regarded as an object of terror. 
He is said to have two insatiable dogs, with four eyes 
and wide nostrils, which guard the road to his abode, 
and which the dead are advised to hurry past with all 
possible speed." These dogs wander among men as his 
messengers, doubtless to summon them to the presence 
of their master, who in R.-V., x., 165, 4, is identified 
with nirityit^ death, and described as sending a bird, the 
herald of doom. Deliverance also is sought from the 
bonds of Yama, as well as from those of Varuna.'^ 


' A.-V., iv., 37, II. - R.-V., X., 14, 10, 12. 


^ Ibid., X., 97, 16. 
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It may be objected that these passa^^es which represent 
Yama as an object of terror, do not prove a future hell, 
but only the instinctive fear of man to die. But we have 
more positive evidence. Mention is made of a pit {kartu), 
into which the hated and irreligious are hurled ; ^ and into 
which Indra casts those who offer no sacrifices.- “ This 
deep abyss has been produced for those who, bein*; sin- 
ners, false, untrue, go about like women without brothers, 
like wicked females hostile to their husbands.-* One poet 
prays that the AdiUas may preserve him from the de- 
stroying wolf, and from falling into the pit.^ And Indra 
is implored to annihilate the might of malignant hosts, 
and hurl them into the vast and vile pit.”-'' 

The doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments is more distinctly taught in the Brahmanas than 
in the Mantra portion of the Vedas. Professor Weber 
says, “ In the Bnahmanas, immortality, or at le.'isl lon- 
gevity, is promised to those who rightly understand and 
practise the rites of .sacrifice ; while ‘those who are 
deficient in this respect, depart before their natural time 
of life to the next world, where they are weighed in a 
balance, and receive good or evil, according to their 
deeds. The more sacrifices any one has offered, the 
more ethereal is the body he obtains; or, as the Brah- 
manas express it, the more rarely does he need to eat. 
Ih other passages again, it is promised as the highest 
reward that the pious man shall be born in the next 

’ R.-V., IX., 7j, 8. - Ibid., 1., 121, ij. ^ Ibid., iv., 5, 5. 

^ Ibid., ii., 29, (). Ibid., i., 133, 3. 
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world with his entire body (sarvatanur eva sangah). 
Here the high CvStimation of individual existence cul- 
minates, and a purely personal immortality is involved."^ 
There is no trace of the doctrine of metempsychosis in 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda. Thet)ld Rishis evince no 
sympathy whatever with the desire to get rid of action 
and personal existence, which became so remarkable a 
feature of later Hindu Theology and Philosophy. On 
the contrary, they manifest a cheerful enjoyment of life, 
and the most earnest desire for its prolongation in this 
world, and its continuation in the next. According to 
Weber,- the doctrine of the transmigration of souls is 
first found in the Khandogya Upanishad, and the Vrihad 
Aranyka of the white Yajus; but in such a complete 
form as to make it certain that it existed long before 
the date of those treatises. Barth, in his of 

India^ says, “ The doctrine which is henceforth the funda- 
mental hypothesis common to all the religions and sects 
of India, is found formulated in the Upanishads for the 
first time. In the most ancient portions of the Brah 
manas, it appears of small account, and with less range 
of application. The faith we find there seems simply to 
be, that the man who has led an immoral life may be 
condemned to return to this world to undergo here an 
existence of misery. Re-birth is only a form of punish- 
ment ; it is the opposite of the celestial life, and tanta- 
mount to the infernal. It is not yet what it is here, 
and what it will continue to be eventually, the state of 


Muir, vol. V., pp. J14, 5, b. 


- f/ii/. oj Inii. [At., p. 7J. 
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personal being, a state which may be realised in endlessly 
diverse forms of being, from that of the insect to that 
of the god, but all of equal instability, and subject to 
relapse. It is impossible to fix the period at which this 
old belief found in the new metaphysical ideas the 
medium favourable to its expansion. But it is certain 
that from the end of the sixth century, before our era, 
when Sak3'amuni was meditating his work of salvation, 
the doctrine, such as it appears in the Upanishads, was 
almost complete, and appears deeply rooted in the popu- 
lar conscience. Without this point (fappui the spread of 
Buddhism would hardly be intelligible.” 

The degrading effect of this doctrine on the Hindu 
mind is graphically described by Dr. Wilson in his India 
Three Thottsand Years “ 'Fhe bringing of the brutes 
up to the level of man has brought down man to the 
level of the brutes. It has driven man entirely from the 
apprehension of his right position in the scale of creation. 
It has confused, compounded and confounded him, to his 
great dishonour, with beasts, and birds, and reptiles, and 
fishes; with the lowest invcrtebrated animals, and even 
with vegetable organism of every species and variety. 
I am now an intelligent man, but soon I may be a 
chattering monkey; I am now a tenderhearted woman, 
but ere long I may be a ravening wolf ; I am now a 
studious boy, but next year I may be a stupid buffalo ; 
I am now a playful girl, but after my next birth I may 
be a skipping goat. That querulous crow may be my 
own deceased father, that hungry cat my own departed 
mother, that raging bear my quondam brother, and that 
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crawling serpent my late sister." This is the legitimate 
language of metempsychosis. What a degradation of 
the sublime doctrine of the ancient Rishis ! And what 
a complete refutation of the dictum of certain philo- 
sophers, that the doctrine of a future state has been 
gradually evolved from dreams ! 'I'he higher up we 
trace the Hindu Aryan doctrine of a future life, the more 
perfect and sublime we find it ; the lower down we follow 
it, the more degraded and irrational it appears. 


^ 4. The Origin and Growth of Caste. 

The word “caste" is derived from the Portuguese 
word “casta," race; and is used by Europeans to re- 
present the Sanscrit words varna^ colour, and jati., tribe 
or class. And the three words caste^ varna, /att, are used 
to denote the various classes into which the Hindu com- 
munity is divided by hard and fast lines, which absolutely 
bar every entrance from a lower to a higher social grade. 
It is not merely a social in.stitution, defining the various 
grades of society like rank among other nations, but a 
religious institution, a radical difference between man 
and man, created by the Deity, the preservation of 
which is the most sacred duty devolving upon ever} 
Hindu. 

The rules of caste are almost innumerable : but they 
are all connected more or less with (i) food and its 
preparation, (2) inter-marriage, and (3) professional pur- 
suits. These features, however, were not developed in 
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the earliest part of the Vedic aj^e.^ “ There is no 
authority whatever in the hymns of the Veda for the 
complicated system of caste ; no authority for the offen- 
sive privileges claimed by the Brahmans ; no authority 
for the degraded position of the Sudras. There is no 
law to prohibit the different classes of the people from 
living together, from eating and drinking together; no 
law to prohibit the marriage of people belonging to 
different castes ; no law to brand the offspring of such 
marriages with an indelible stigma.” - Rishis and Priests, 
as we have seen before,'^ were from the Kshatriya, as well 
as from the Brahman, cuvSte ; such as Visvamitra, the 
author of the Gayatri, and Jamadagni, the reputed father 
of Parasurama, the great champion of the Brahmans. 
And Brahman Rishis married the daughters of Kshatriyas, 
or kings. It is evident, therefore, that Priests and 
Rishis did not constitute a caste in those days, in 
the modern sense of the term. Indeed, the Satapatha 
Brahmana distinctly states that all men after the deluge 
sprang from Manu and Ida; and the Rig-Veda, in its 
account of the first created pair, Yama and Yami, im- 
plies the common origin of all nations in the beginning. 

* “ At that time there were three features of caste not as yet 
developed: ist, restriction of trade or occupation; 2nd, objec- 
tions to eating with people other than caste men ; jrd, objec- 
tions to inter-marriage ” (A Lecture delivered by Pundit 
Sivanath Sastri, M.A., in Madras, Nov. 19, 1881). 

Max Muller, Chips from a German Workshops vol. ii., pp. 
311, 2. 

^See p. 10, ante. 
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It is true that in the dialogue between Yama and Yami, 
he declines to take his sister to wife ; but this is obviously 
an adaptation of the original story to suit the suscepti- 
bilities of a later age. For had he not taken her for his 
wife, whence came his descendants ? ^ 

“The doctrine of ceremonial defilement by touch, or 
by eating and drinking — by which the existence of caste is 
particularly marked in the present social and religious 
life of the Hindus - is not recognised in the Vedas in a 
single instance.” - There was then neither horror nor 
defilement attached to eating beef ; for “ when the pious 
have recourse to Indra for food, they find it in the haunts 
of the Gourd and Gavaya^ two well-known Indian species 
of the wild ox “ Bestow (Indra) upon him who glori- 
fies thee food, the chiefest of which is cattle.” “ Release 
Vasishtha, O King, like a thief who has feasted on stolen 
oxen.” ^ Indra is represented as “cutting in pieces the 
limbs of Vritra as of a cow”;’* and as eating the flesh 
of bulls and buffaloes when drinking lar^c draughts of 
the Soma.'^ Agni, to aid his friend Indra, fortified him- 
self by eating three hundred buffaloes ; ■ and Rishi 
Vamadeva confesses, that when in extreme destitution, 
he cooked and eat the entrails of a dog,'' which, according 


‘ R.-V., X., 10, II, 12. 

- Ur. W^ilson’s Imiiu Three Thousand Years A^o. 

^ Professor H. H. Wilson. * K.-V., vii., 80, 5. 

•> Ibid,, i., 61, 12. ” Ibid., X., 2«, 3. 

" Ibid., V., 29, 7. ** Ibid., iv., 18, 13. 
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even to Manu, did not make him impure under the 
circumstances.^ 

But thoiif^h modern ca.ste was unknown in the Vedic 
af^e, the four social ranks, priests, warriors, husbandmen 
and serfs, were recof^ni.sed before the collection of the 
Rif;-Veda was completed. In the goth hymn of the loth 
book of the Rig- Veda, called the Purusha Sukta, the four 
ranks are mentioned by their technical names. “When 
they formed (or offered up) Purusha (primeval Ma/e)^ into 
how many parts did they divide him ? What was his 
mouth ? What were his arms ? What were called his 
thighs and feet ? The Brahman was his mouth ; the 
Rajanya (king) was made his arms ; the Vaisya became 
his thighs ; the Sudra was born from his feet." This 
highly figurative hymn proves no more as to the origin 
of the four castes than it does as to the origin of the 
moon, sun, and wind, which it represents as having 
been produced respectively from the mind, the eye, 
and the breath of Purusha. It is interesting only as 
showing that the four .social ranks were technically 
known in those days. Again, in an address to the 
AvSvins, the poet says, “ Favour the prayer (brahma)^ 
favour the .service, kill the Rakshasas, drive away the 
evil . . . favour the power (k/iatra) and favour the 
manly strength . . . favour the cow (dhenu, the repre- 
sentative of property) and favour the people or house 
(vis ha) 

The exalted position of the priesthood, as a profession, 


Manu, 10, io6. 


R.-V., viii., 16-18. 
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was also acknowledged ; and the Priest had already com- 
menced to arrogate to himself that supreme power over 
all other classes of the community which ultimately 
culminated in his deification. “That king before whom 
marches the Priest,' he alone dwells well-established in 
his own house, to him the earth yields at all times, to 
him the people bow by themselves.” “ 'I'he king who 
gives wealth to the Priest, that implores his protec- 
tion, he will conquer unopposed the treasures, whether 
of his enemies or his friends ; him the gods will pro- 
tect.”- He met, however, with determined resistance 
and ridicule at first, which is evident from the fol- 
lowing imprecations, “ Whosoever, O Maruts, weans 
himself above us, or scoffs at the prayer (/?n 7 /tma) 
which we have made, may hot plagues come upon him, 
may the sky burn up that hater of Brahmans [hrahma- 
dvishy\ 

“ Did they not call thee, Soma, the Guardian of the 
Brahman ? did they not say that thou didst shield us 
against curses ? Why dost thou look on when we are 
scoffed at ? Hurl against the hater of the Brahman the 
fiery spear.” 

According to Manu, Brahma caused the Brahman, the 
Kshatriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra, to proceed from 
his mouth, his arm, his thigh, and his foot ; and some of 
these, by inter-marriage, and others by neglect of Brahmani- 
cal rites, produced the other castes. And this is the 

^ In the original Brahman. - R.-V., iv., 50, 7, 8. 

Ibid., vi., 51, 2, j. 
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prevailing doctrine in India at the present day.i Apart, 
however, from the fact that Brahma, prayer, was not 
developed into a god when the four social distinctions 
of rank were first recognised in the Rig-Veda, many of 
Manu’s degraded castes are known to be the pre-Aryan 
aboriginal inhabitants of India, fiuch as the Dravidas of 
the south ; while others derive their names from coun- 
tries and professions, such as Vaidehas from Vidcha ; 
and Venas, musicians, from Vena, lyre. Besides, there 
is no evidence that Manu’s caste system ever extended 
to the south of India. The Aryans did not conquer the 
south by force of arms, as they did the north, but by the 
more honourable force of superior knowledge and higher 
civilisation. They were unable, therefore, either to 
impose their language upon the aboriginal inhabitants, 

' The following is a concise statement of the doctrine from 
the Jatimala, “ In the first creation by Brahma, Brahmans 
proceeded, with the Veda, from the mouth of Brahma. From 
his arms Kshatriyas sprung ; so from his thighs Vaisyas : from 
his foot Sudras were produced ; all with their females. The 
lord of creation, viewing them, said, ‘ What shall be your 
occupation ? ’ They replied, ‘ We arc not our own masters, 
O God, command us what to undertake ’ . Viewing and com- 
paring their labours, he made the first tribe superior over the 
rest. As the first had great inclination for the divine praises 
{lirahma-veda), therefore he was Brahman. The protector 
from ill (Kshayate) was Kshatriya. Him whose profession 
(Vesa) consists in commerce, which promotes the success of 
wars, for the protection of himself and mankind, and in hus- 
bandry, and attendance on cattle, he called Vaisya. The other 
should voluntarily serve the three tribes, and therefore become 
a Sudra: he should humble himself at their feet.” 
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or to treat them as serfs. Hence they cunningly called 
the higher and middle classes of the Dravidians “ Si^dras," 
persuading them that in calling them by that name, they 
were conferring a title of honour upon them. And con- 
sequently Sudras in the south rank next to Brahmans, 
and the title is regarded by all classes as a title of 
honour. The Pariahs of the south, who were probably 
conquered by the present Sudras, appear to correspond 
to the Sudras of the north. It is evident, therefore, that 
Manu’s account of the origin of caste is altogether 
imaginary. 

The true origin of the four primitive Hindu ranks 
must be sought in the social, political and religious 
necessities of the Aryans on their arrival in “ the land of 
the five rivers”. That their first settlement was the 
Punjab, whence they gradually extended to the east and 
south-east, is evident from the geography of the hymns. 
The limits of which are, on the west, Knl>ha,^ the Kophen 
of the Greeks, the river Cabul and its affluents, and the 
Gandharis,’^ a tribe of the valley ; the Rasa, which corre- 
sponds with the Zend name of Jaxartes, appears to be 
mythical in the Veda.=* On the cast, the Sarayu, the 
modern Gogra, and the tribe of the Kikatas in Bihar.* 
The authors of the hymns were also acquainted with the 
sea, the Indian Ocean, south of the Indus. ' In the 
time of Manu they occupied the whole regions called by 

‘ K.-V., V., 5j, 9; X., 75, (). - Ibid., i., 126, 7. 

Ibid.^ iv., 30, 18; V., 53, 9. Ibid., iii., 53, 14. 

•’ Ibid., vii., 95, 2; i., 19, 7, 71, 7. 

12 
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him Aryilvarta, the abode of the Aryans, extending from 
the western to the eastern sea, and bounded on the north 
and south by the Himalaya and Vindhya mountains.^ 

The Aryans were then in a strange country, inhabited 
by a strange, uncouth people, who differed greatly from 
themselves in colour, language, religion, and customs. 
These, in consequence of the opposition which they 
offered to the advance of the conquerors, are described 
by them in the most odious terms, as dasyus^ enemies ; 
ddsa^ slaves ; rdkshasas, barbarians ; kravyad^ raw flesh 
eaters ; avriia, devoid of religious rites ; abrahma, pricst- 
less; anay^nitm^ not keeping the sacred fire; achifas^ mad; 
and meuradevas, worshippers of mad gods. They are 
even accused of eating human flesh ! Thus we read, 
“ The ydfudhdnas who gloat on the bloody flesh of 
men or horses, and steal the milk of the cow, 0 Agni, 
cut off their heads with thy fiery sword There is no 
reason, however, to believe that this description of the 
aborigines by their conquering enemies is correct; for 
we find that the great Brahman Ri.shi, Vasishta, when in 
feud with the Raja Rishi, Visvamitra, is called not only 
an enemy, but a ydtiidhdna" or demon, l^esidcs, we 
learn that these people had fortified cities, fought with 
weapons, possessed much wealth, were governed by kings. ' 

As might be expected, they opposed the invaders of 
their country and the plunderers of their wealth with all 

* Manu, ii., 21, 2. 2 r..v., x., 87, 2. 

^ Ibid., i., 103, 3; X., 102, 3; viii., 24, 27; i., 51, 5; iii., 12, 
6 ; ii., 15, 4 ; i., 58, 8, 9; vii., 104, 2. 
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the means at their disposal. But the greater physical 
strength and superior skill of the Aryans prevailed, and 
they had to submit to a foreign yoke. Here, then, was the 
first distinction of caste, a distinction both ethnical and 
political -the distinction between foreigners and natives, 
between the conquerors and the conquered. This dis- 
tinction was heightened by the difference of colour 
existing betv/een the two races ; the former being 
“white*’ and the latter “ black,” ' -a difference still 
visible between the Aryans and the non-Aryans. And 
hence varna^ colour, the term used by the Aryans to 
mark off the difference between themselves and the 
aboriginal inhabitants, came afterwards to be the general 
designation of all distinctions in Hindu society. 

The aboriginal inhabitants, who submitted peaceably 
to Aryan rule, were denominated Sudras, serfs — in contra- 
distinction to the Aryans, “ nobles”. The word “Sudra” 
is not of Sanscrit origin, and hence must have been 
imported into the Aryan speech from some of the non- 
Aryan languages. In the Vishnu Purana we find that 
Sudras and Ab/iiras are invariably mentioned together, 
as if conterminous.- Ab/imi, according to Ptolemy, 
is a district above Pattalene on the Indus. The Sudras, 
therefore, were a people who lived in the same vicinity 
on the banks of the same river, and were probably the 
Hndrokoi mentioned by Megasthenes, who sent auxilia- 
ries to the Persians before the time of Alexander the 

J K.-V., i., 100, 18; ii., 20, 7; iii., 34, 9; ii., 20, 7. 

^ Wilson’s V. P.y vol. ii., pp. 184, 5. 
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Great. These, it is natural to suppose, were the first 
people conquered by the Aryans after crossing; the Indus ; 
and as they ;;radually conquered other people, on their 
march from west to east, they extended this designation 
to them, as a sign both of conquest and of difference of 
blood. At first these Sudras must have been of great 
assistance to the Aryans ; and in recognition of this, they 
were not unwilling to admit them to their sacrifices, as 
appears from the following passage from the Satapatha 
Hrahmana, respecting the call of the sacrificers, “ If the 
sacrificer be a Brahman, it is said M/, come ; if he is a 
Vaisya, then it is (lii^a/ii, come hither; when a Raja- 
bandhu, it is adrava, run hither ; with a vSudra, it is 
admva, run hither”. But when the Aryans had ex- 
tended their conquests and consolidated their power, 
the old antipathy between the “white complexion” and 
the “dark skin” revived, and the Sudras were relegated 
to that humiliating position in which we find them in 
Manu’s time, when it was enacted, “ Let him (a Brah- 
man) not give advice to a Sudra, nor what remains from 
his table ; nor clarified butter of which a part has been 
offered ; nor let him give spiritual counsel to such a man ; 
nor inform him of the legal expiation for his sin. Surely 
he who declares the law to a servile man, and he who 
instructs him inr4he mode of expiating sin, sinks with 
that very man into the hell named Asamvrita.’' ’ 

A large number of the aboriginal inhabitants refused 
to submit to the Aryans and fled, like the Welsh before 


‘ Manu, iv., 8o, 8i. 
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the Saxons, to the mountains and other inaccessible 
places, which is evident from the non-Aryan character 
of the languages spoken by their descendants at the 
present day. And probably some dissatisfied deserters 
from the great Aryan host joined them, and, uniting 
their forces with those of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
fought against their brethren. Hence Indra is often 
invoked to “destroy both these our foes, our Dasa and 
our Arya enemies”.’ According to the Tandya Brah- 
mana, many of these renegades were subsequently re- 
admitted to the Brahman community by the performance 
of sacrifices called vratyastomas. 

It was necessary, therefore, to set apart a large number 
of the Aryan community to protect the invaders from the 
constant incursions of the Natives, as well as to e.xtend 
and consolidate their dominion. These were the Ksha- 
triyas, the powerful ones ; and their chiefs became first 
the heads of petty states, and afterwards, princes of mighty 
kingdoms. Their children from generation to generation 
were brought up in the same profession, and so, in the 
course of time, the profession of arms became hereditary, 
and the warriors a caste. And as their profession was 
both honourable and lucrative, inasmuch as the safety 
of th<jir brethren depended on their prowess, they were 
impelled by the most potent motives of self-interest to 
guard it with jealous vigilance against all intruders. 

But the warriors could not exist without the husband- 
men, who in every age and everywhere are the backbone 


' R.-V., 6o, 6; X., 38, 3. 
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of government. They till the ground and supply the neces- 
saries of life ; and though their calling is humbler than 
that of the soldier, it is equally important and necessary. 
They were VaisvtfSy or householders, and one of the designa- 
tions of the king was Vispati^^ the lord of the Vis. The 
necessities of social life compelled the Vaisyas to divide 
themselves into various professions and handicrafts. 
Carpenters and smiths were necessary to make agri- 
cultural implements ; masons to build houses ; weavers 
to weave cloth ; jewellers to make ornaments ; merchants 
to buy and sell; and physicians to attend the sick. Thus 
gradually rose all the divisions of the professional and 
artisan classes ; and as each class not only became a 
sort of guild to guard its own interests against every 
other class, but brought up its children in the same 
calling, such calling by degrees became exclusive, and 
its followers a caste. 

Contemporaneously with these class.es, and at first im- 
perceptibly, there grew up another class, the Brahmanical 
or Priestly, destined to assume the most awful prerogatives, 
and to exercise the most tyrannical powers within the reach 
of man. At the dawn of history, access to the gods by 
prayer and sacrifice was the undoubted privilege of every 
Aryan without distinction. The father was probably the 
first Purhohiia, or foreman, who conducted the worship 
of the family, and after this model Agni was constituted 
the Purhohita of the gods. The poet, however, occupied 
a position so exalted from the earliest times, as to cause 


Lithuanian WiCzpatis. 
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even kings to covet the high honour of being Rajarishis, 
or royal bards. No wonder, for he inspired the nation 
with odes in honour of the gods ; he prayed for victory 
in the day of battle, for rain in the time of drought, and 
for all blessings to the friends of Indra ! His prayer 
was apparently answered. A victory was won, or a great 
drought was removed by abundance of refreshing showers. 
Then came the war song and the hymn of praise, “ Did 
not Indra preserve Sudas in the battle of the ten kings 
through your prayer, O Vasishtas ? ' ^ “ This prayer of 

Visvamitra, of one who has praised heaven, and earth, 
and Indra, preserves the people of the Bharatas." 

“ The Rishi Devapi, son of Rishtishena, performing the 
sacrifice, and skilled in celebrating the gods, has let loose 
the showers of rain from the upper to the lower ocean. 
The waters were shut up by the gods in the upper ocean ; 
when let loose by Devapi, they were discharged on the 
plains.” ^ The poet was naturally elated, and soon began 
to believe that there must be some connection between 
his utterances and the blessings obtained. His children 
were brought up in the .same profession and in the same 
belief. If not all poets themselves, they could treasure 
in their memories the songs of their sires — the songs 
that had accomplished so much — and repeat them as 
circumstances required. Occasionally original poets arose, 
then new songs were added to the literature of the 
nation ; and as this process continued from age to age, 
it resulted in the production of a literature so enormous 


^ R.-V., vii., 33, 3. 2 iii., 53, 12. ^ Jhld,^ x., q8, 5, 6, 
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as, in the absence of writing, to make it absolutely neces- 
sary for a class of men to devote themselves entirely to 
its preservation and transmission. Add to this, that, in 
the course of time, the language of the Veda ceased to 
be understood by the multitude. The old Sanscrit of 
the Aryans, having decayed and given birth to new 
dialects, lay buried in the hymns. From that epoch 
Sanscrit became a sacred language, and the Veda a 
sacred text, which could only be taught, as well as 
preserved, by a class of men set apart for the purpose. 
Thus originated the Rishis or Seers, Hebrew roim, u 
class of men half prophets and half priests, whose 
function it was to teach, inspire, and lead the people. 
It is not difficult to undenstand how such men were 
soon reverenced as the best and wisest, as those who 
lived nearest to, and on the most familiar terms with, 
the gods. A prayer, therefore, uttered in behalf of 
any one, or a sacrifice performed by one of these 
Rishis, must necessarily be deemed more efficacious than 
if uttered or performed by the head of the family, or 
by the individual himself;^ and so the Rishi gradually 
developed into a Purhohita ; and as power generally gravi- 
tates to the wisest, especially in the earliest stages of 
society, he was endowed with supreme power, both political 
and spiritual. Every king must have a Purhohita as his 
friend, counsellor, and minister. For “ breath does not 

J The following show that the Rishi and the Priest or Brah- 
man were identical at a very early age : R.-V., i., 81 ; i., 164, 
J5 ; ii., 12, 6; v., 40,8; ii., 20, 4; vi., 21, 8; ii., kj, 8; -x., g 5 » 
5 ; vir., 28, 2 ; vii., 70, 5 ; i., 177, 5. 
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leave him before time, he lives to an old age, he goes 
to his full time, and does not die again, who has a 
Brahman as guardian of his land, as Purhohita. He 
conquers power by power ; obtains strength by strength ; 
the people obey him, are peaceful and of one mind.” ^ 
Hence we find that the Rishis Vasishta and Visvamitra, 
who, together with their families, were Purhohitas to 
king Sudas, not only chanted hymns and offered sacri- 
fices, but followed his army- -Bismarck-like and coun- 
selled him as chief minister. And the long contest 
which these two families carried on, in order to secure 
for themselves the hereditary dignity of Purhohita, shows 
how highly the office was valued, and the tendency to 
make it exclusive. This tendenc}, persisted in, ultimately 
prevailed, and the office became sacred and hereditary. 
And as the Vedic ritual developed, four classes of priests 
were ordained to officiate at the various sacrifices, of 
which the Brahman, the utterer of prayer par excel/encf, 
was only one ; he was, however, the chief priest, Purho- 
hita, or Hpiscopos of all the ceremonies. And when the 
power, which had been distributed among many chief- 
tains, was consolidated in the hands of a few powerful 
kings, the priestly families took advantage of their 
position as counsellors to those kings, and forming 
themselves into a compact fraternity, usurped supreme 
power on earth. No wonder, therefore, that we read in 
the Satapatha Brahmana, “ There are two kinds of gods: 
first the gods, then those who are Brahmans, and who 


A itareya Brahmana. 
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have learnt the Veda and repeat it, they are human gods 
[manushyah devah). And this sacrifice is twofold ; obla- 
tions for the gods, gifts for the human gods, the Brahmans, 
who have learnt the Veda and repeat it. With oblations 
he appeases the gods, with gifts the human gods, the 
Brahmans, who have learnt the Veda and repeat it. Both 
gods, when they are pleased, place him in bliss.” ' 

It is evident then (i) That there was no caste properly 
so called in the Mantra, or oldest period of the Veda ; 
and (2) That the four social distinctions, which subse- 
quently developed into caste, were nothing more in that 
early age than four social ranks, which originated in the 
necessities of social, political, and religious life. 

Indeed, the doctrine that originally there was but one 
caste, is not altogether forgotten in the popular legends 
of the caste-ridden /^?.f/-Vedic age. In the Vishnu Pu- 
rana, we read, “ In the Krita, or golden age, there were 
no castes, orders, varieties of condition, or mixture of 
castes”; and in the Bhagavata Purana, that “There 
was formerly only one Veda, the sacred monosyllable 
Om, the essence of all speech ; only one god, Narayana, 
one Agni (fire), and one caste”. Bhrigu, in the Ma- 
habharata, says, “ There is no difference of castes ; this 
world, having been at first created by Brahma entirely 
Brahmanic, became afterwards, separated into castes in 
consequence of works. Those Brahmans (lit. twice-born 
men) who were fond of sensual pleasures, fiery, irascible, 
prone to violence, who had forsaken their duty, and were 


Chips from a German Workshop, vol. ii., p. 337. 
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red-limbed, fell into the condition of Kshatriyas. Those 
Brahmans who derived their livelihood from kine, who 
were yellow, who subsisted by agriculture, and who 
neglected to practise their duties, entered into the state 
of Vaisyas. Those Brahmans who were addicted to 
mischief, falsehood, who were covetous, who lived by all 
kinds of work, who were black and had fallen from 
purity, sank into the condition of Sudras. Being sepa- 
rated from each other by these works, the Brahmans 
became divided into different castes. ’ 



CHAPTER V. 

THli SOTERIOLOGY OF THE VEDAvS. 

“ Fecisti nos propter te, el inquiclum esl cor nostrum 
donee requiescat in te.”— AuciUssriNL. 

The term “ Soterioloj^y ” is used in this chapter to 
denote all the means employed by the Vedic Aryans to 
please the gods and to obtain happiness, both in this 
world, and in the world to come. 

I. Prayer and Praise, 

“As far back as we can trace the life of man, we find 
the river of prayer and praise flowing as naturally as it 
is flowing now. VVe cannot find its beginning because 
we cannot find the beginning of the soul.” ‘ It is no 
exaggeration to state that no nation appears at the dawn 
of history so full of prayer and praise as the Hindu 
Aryans. Their sacred hymns are called Suktas^ “ Lauda- 
tions” ; and “ sacrifices of the heart sweeter than butter 
and honey to Indra”.- Yea, “they are even as oxen, 
bulls and cows to Agni “ The loving praises of his 

‘ Johnson’s Oriental Religions^ vol. i., p. 90. 

* R.-V., viii., 24, 20. “ Ihid,^ vi., 16, 47. 
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worshippers, uttered from the soiil,^ proceed to Indra as 
messages, and touch his heart.” “ 'fhcy enable him to 
overcome all his mighty enemies.” “ “ The gods arc 

propitiated and their vigour enhanced by prayer and 
praise.” '^ “ 'I'he adorable Agni is magnified by the 

hymns, the prayers, the praises of his worshippers.” ^ 
One Rishi addressing Vanina says, “ 'I'o propitiate thee, 
O Varuna, we bind thy mind with hymns, as the 
charioteer his weary steed ” ; and another declares “ that 
prayer is his best armour”.^ 

In these hymns the gods are lauded, partly on account 
of their intrinsic excellence, but chielly on account of the 
benefits which they are supposed to bestow on their 
votaries. Prayers were offered to them for the neces- 
saries of life and the removal of calamities And in 
their most serious moments, when the consciousness of 
sin asserted itself powerfully, the old bards implored the 
deities to be gracious and to forgive their sins. “If, 
Varuna, we have ever committed an offence against a 
benefactor, a friend, a companion, a brother, a near 
neighbour, or, Varuna, a dumb man, remove it from us. 
If like gamesters, who cheat at play, we commit offences 
knowingly, or unknowingly, do thou, divine Varuna, 
extricate us from them all, as from loosened bonds, so 
that we may be dear, Varuna, to thee.” '' These prayers 
and praises were offered in childlike confidence that the 

' Compare Hosea, xv., 2 ; Hebrews, xiii., 15 ; Ps., cxix., 108. 

‘ R.-V., X., 47, 7; vii., ji, 12. Ibid.y viii., 12, 19, 22. 

^ Ibid., iii., 5, 2. ® Ibid., vi., 75, 19. " Ibid., v., 85, 7, 8. 
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jjods would accept them, for without faith (sraddha) 
offerings and prayers are vain.* 

Prayer and praise are the spontaneous expression of 
the feelings of dependence upon, and moral relationship 
to, God. The feeling of dependence upon some one, 
higher and greater than himself, naturally leads man to 
pray for the help which he needs, and to render thanks- 
givings and praise for it when received. And the feeling 
of moral relationship to God, involving as it does the 
consciousness of sin, naturally leads him to cry for 
pardon and reconciliation. 

^ 2. Sacri/icv. 

Sacrifice ( Yajna) is the soul of Veda. It is older than 
the hymns, for they were composed for its celebration. 
“Vishnu and Indra made the spacious world for the sake 
of sacrifice.” - And the “ Lord of creatures ’* initiated 
sacrifice in the beginning as the means by which he 
created the universe ! The first act performed by Manu 
on his descent from the ark, after the deluge, was to offer 
sacrifice. “Sacrifice is the axle of the world’s wheel and 
the fecundating power of all things.” It is eternal and 
universal, offered by gods as well as by men.* 

We observe, however, that the sacrifices of the earliest 
Vedic ritual were very much simpler than those of the 
later ceremonial. With the rise and growth of the 
priesthood, sacrifice was developed to such an extent as 

' R.-V., X., 151 ; ii., 26, 3 - Ibid., vii., gg, 4. 

Ibtd., 164, 34, 5. * Ibid., X., 82, go, 130. 
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to be considered, not only the chief means of propitiating^ 
and pleasing the deities, hut the source of gods, men, and 
the universe! By sacrifice the gods created all things.' 
By sacrifice they became immortal.- By sacrifice the 
ancient Fathers, the first sacrificers, delivered the world 
from chaos, gave birth to the sun, kindled the stars, and 
became equal to the greatest of the gods.*' And by 
sacrifice their children arc exalted to the same sphere of 
immortality and blessedness. “ Thou dost not perish, 
O sacrificer 1 nor thou who olTerest libations, nor thou, 
O godly man 1 ” ^ “ Indra chooses for his intimate 

friend the man who presents offerings, but desires no 
friendship with him who offers no libations.” Those 
who offer particular sacrifices “ become Agm, Varuna, or 
Indra, and attain to union and to the same spheres with 
these gods respectively”." ‘‘ Sin contaminates not, diffi- 
culties assail not ; neither does distress at any time afflict 
the mortal, to whose sacrifice Indra and Varuna repair.” ' 

When the sacrificial victim was consigned to the fire, 
the following formula was addressed to it, “Thou art 
the annulment of sins committed by the gods. Thou art 
the annulment of sins committed by the Fathers. T'hou 
art the annulment of sins committed by men. T'hou art 
the ’annulment of sins committed by ourselves. What- 
ever sins we have committed by day or by night, thou 
art the annulment thereof. Whatever sins we have 

' R.-V., X., 90. - Slit. Br., X., 43, I, iS. 

^ R.-V., X., 88; X., 135, 154. * Ibid., viii., 31, 16. 

Ibid., X., 42, 4. ® Sat. Br., ii., 6, 4, 8. " R.-V., vii., 82, 7. 
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committed sleepips or waking, thou art the annulment 
thereof. Whatever sins \ye have committed knowing or 
unknowing, thou art the annulment thereof. Thou art 
the annulment of sin.” * 

The most ancient division of sacrifice appears to have 
been into three classes: (i) Havis, Havtr-yajna, hhti^ 
meat offerings ; (2) Phsu^ Pasnbandha, animal offerings ; 
and (3) Saiimya adJwara, soma offerings. We 

read in the Panchavimsa Brahinana : “ Hmnryajunir, vai 
dei'a imam lokam abhyajayam, autariksham pasumadbhih, 
somair amum p' by meat offerings the godly ones 
conquered this world, by animal offerings the middle 
regions, by soma offerings that worlds or the highest 
regions. To this a fourth class, Paka-yajna^ or little 
sacrifices, called also domestic offerings [gryakarma), 
being partly meat and partly animal, waj^, added. Manu 
is said to have sacrificed with a Pdka.~ * In Gautama’s 
classification,'^ Paka-yajna is made the first chief division, 
and Pasubandha is included in Haviryajna. These three 
classes have seven subdivisions in each. 

Pakayajnas ^ were chiefly offerings of cakes, soups, 
grains, fruits, butter, milk, and honey. 

’ Tundyci Br. - Sat. Hr., i.'f b, 1, 7, ' viii., 18, zo. 

* They contain, — Ashtaka^ or sacrifices on the eighth day 
of the four dark halves of the winter months, from October- 
November to January-Pebroary ; Pdrvaiui^ sacrifices on the 
new and full moon ; Smdlia^ funeral oblations ; SrTivani^ Agra- 
hayaniy Saitriy and Asvayugiy the days of full moon, from July- 
August, from Novcmber-Deccmber, from March-April, and 
from Septcmber-October. Under this head naturally fall the 
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Haviryajn.\s ’ had, in addition, animal offcrinj^s, such 
as men, buffaloes, goats, cows, sheep, and horses In 


five daily oblations, called emphatically the five Mahayiijuns, 
or great sacrifices, oblations (i) to the gods, (2) to the pitris, 
(3) to all creatures, (4) to the rishis, (5) to men. The first 
is performed by an oblation to the god^olfered on the domestic 
fire ; the second by pouring out water to the spirits of the 
departed ; the third by an offering to animals ; the fourth by 
a repetition of the Veda; and the fifth by gifts to men and 
hospitality to guests. 

‘They contain, — AgnyTliiheyii^ the ceremony at which the 
young householder kindles for the first time, by means ot 
friction, the sacred fire {f^arhnpatyii)^ and puts it in a separate 
place in the house, called af^aru^ where, like the Jewish fire ot 
the burnt offering [Lev., vi., 9, 13], it must never be allowed to 
go out; Agnihotra, morning and evening oblations of milk to 
the fire called ahavaniya, kindled by means of the f’urluipnlya 
of the agdra, whidj' ceremony must terminate only with life ; 
Dcirsapuyftaindscif half-monthly sacrifices, performed at new 
and full moon, which was a meat olfering; A^i^niyancshtu the 
first fruits of the harvest, offered generally twice a year 
[compare Lev., xxiii., 9, 14]; Clidtiirmasyd, the sacrifice oifered 
at the beginning of every tour months, vi/., — at the beginning 
of Spring {Vasiinta}, the rainy season (rnivish), and Autumn 
{Sarcid)j — the obligation to perform it lasting from one to 
seven years ; N irudhapam-handha^ an animal sacrifice offered 
separately, and not forming an integral part of another cere- 
mony, made once a year at the beginning ot the rainy season 
in the house, of the sacrificer, and consisted of a he-goat and 
meat- offering ; Sautrdmani, a ceremony forming the last act ot 
a Somayajna, whose object was to cleanse the priests who might 
have drunk to excess, and to release the sacrificer from all sm; 
a goat, a ram, and a bull, together with spirituous liquor, were 
necessary for this ceremony. 


13 
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R.-V., vi., 17, II, Pushan and Vishnu are invoked to 
dress a hundred buffaloes (satammahisham) to Indra ; and 
in another place the Rishi Gritsamada exclaims, “ Agni, 
descendant of Hharata, thou art entirely ours, when 
sacrificed to with pregnant kine, with barren cows 
{ 7 ’nsa) or bulls In the Atharva-Veda, xi., 

2, 9, we read, “ Thine, 0 Phava, are these five victims, 
divided as cows, horses, men, goats, and sheep”. The 
same sacrificial victims are mentioned in the Ait. Br.. 
book ii.2 

SoMAYAjNAs’* derived their name from the intoxicating 
juice of the Soma plant, which formed their chief sub- 
stance. They were, however, accompanied with meat 
and animal offerings ; and so corresponded to the meat 
and drink ofierings of the Jews. So/myajfias lasting one 
day were called Ekahas, and those lasting more than 
one day Ahinas. When they lasted more than twelve 
days they were Saitnis^ or sessions. There were Saitras 
which lasted several months, a whole year, and even 
several years ; in theory there were some that lasted a 
thousand years. But, whether short or long, the Soma 
ceremonies required elaborate preparation, and entailed 
much expense. Notwithstanding, they seem to have 


‘ R.-V., ii., 7, 5. vol. 1., S. 

^ These, containing A^nhhtoma^Atyagnishtoma, Ukthyu^ Shod- 
dsin, Viljapeyii, Atiratni, and Aptoryaina, are all different forms 
of the Somayajna; varying in the number of victims sacrificed, 
but chiefly in the number of stomas, or praises offered to the 
deities. 
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been very frequent at one time ; a thousand, and even 
ten thouvsands, arc spoken of in the VedaJ 

Though Gautama’s classification of the Vcdic sacrifices 
is the simplest and commonest, it fails, equallv with all 
other classifications, to pve an adequate idea of then- 
number and complexit}' : besides the seven usually 

mentioned as constituting the Soz/javtiJ/ins, there are 
others far more costly, and lasting many days, such as 
the the consecration of a universal king, the 

AsvamMha^ the sacrifice of a horse, the Purushamedha. 
the sacrifice of a man, and the Satvamhiha, the “ all 
vsacrifice”. Indeed, it is calculated, that if all the varie- 
ties specified in the texts were reckoned up, they would 
amount to more than a thousand ! 

The three clasvses of sacrifices are called the thrice 
seven mystic rites comprised in Agni, because without 
Agni (fire) they could not be celebrated.- For the per- 
formance of the first, one Srauta fire, the Garhapatya^ 
was sufiicient, but for the last two, three Srauta fires, 
the Gdrhapatya^ Ahavaniya, and Dakshina, were neces- 
sar3\ 'I'he last two Srauta fires were kindled from the 
first. These three fires are alluded to in R.-V., ii., 36, 4, 
“ Bring the gods hither, sage, and offer sacrifice : at the 
three altars seat thee willingly, O priest ”. 

The high antiquity of the Soma cultus is attested by 
the references to it in the Iranian Zend-Avesta. The 
kaoma of the Zend-Avesta is etymologically the same as 
the Soma of the Veda. Both arc from the root su. 


‘ R.-V., i., 30, 2 ; iii., 53, 7. 


- Ih'id., 72, 6 ; i., 2 ; iv., 12, i. 
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Zend //?/, which signifies “to beget,” and “to drop,” or 
“to press out juice”; thus showing that Soma-sacrifice 
was prevalent before the separation of the Hindu Aryans 
from their brethren, the Iranians. It seems, however, 
to have received a new impulse on the Indian territory, 
as the hymns of the Veda, especially those of the ninth 
book of the Rig, exhibit it in a remarkable state of 
development. There Soma is addressed as a god in the 
highest strains of veneration ; all divine powers belong 
to him, all blessings are his to bestow. “ We have drunk 
the Soma, we have become immortal, we have entered 
into light, we have known the gods. What can an 
enemy now do to us, or what can the malice of any 
mortal effect, 0 thou immortal god ? ” ' 

In common with the Scythians,- the Asvamhdha, or 
horse-sacrifice, was a very ancient rite among the Hindu 
Aryans, hymns 162 and 163 of the first Mandala of 
the Rig-Veda being used at its celebration. It was 
regarded as the chief of animal sacrifices ; and, in later 
times, its efficacy was so exaggerated, that a hundred 
horse-sacrifices were supposed to entitle the sacrificer to 
displace even Indra from his throne in heaven ! 

According to R.-V., i., 162, the sacrifice of a horse was 
preceded by that of a goat to Pushan. “ When they (the 
Priests) lead before the horse, which is decked with pure 
gold ornaments, the offering firmly grasped, the spotted 
goat, bleats while walking onward ; it goes the path 
beloved by Indra and Pushan.” This goat, destined for 


’ R.-V., viii., 48, 3. 


- Herod., iv., 71. 
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all the }^ods, is led first with the lleet courser, as Pushaifs 
share, for Tvashtri himself raises to }^lory this pleasant 
offering which is brouj^ht with the horse. “ When 
thrice at the proper seasons men lead around the 
sacrificial horse which goes to the gods, Pushan’s share 
comes first, the goat which announces the sacnlicc to the 
gods.” 

According to Katyayana, 609 other animal victims 
were required at the horse-sacrifice, 260 of which were 
forest animals, such as lions, tigers, birds, snakes and 
frogs. All these were tied to 21 posts; but the forest 
animals were released after the fire had been carried 
round them, so that only 349 were actually slaughtered. 
At the final ceremony, the avet brathishti^ or the oblation 
at the cleansing bath, a human being was sacrificed. 
This, however, is a later development of the Asvamedha, 
for there is nothing in the most ancient hymns to warrant 
such a multiplication of animals and posts. One post 
only is mentioned in the hymns, to which the horse is 
bound, and one “ goat, the portion of Pushan ”. 

The immolators were to deal gently with the innocent 
beast, giving it as little pain as possible. “ If some one 
strike thee with the heel, or with the whip, that thou 
mayest lie down, and thou art snorting with all thy 
might, then I purify all this with my prayer, as with a 
spoon of clarified butter at the sacrifice. 1 he axe 
approaches the thirty-four ribs of the swift horse, 
beloved of the gods. Do thou wisely keep the limbs 
whole, find out each joint and strike. One strikes the 
brilliant horse, two hold it, this is the custom. Ihose 
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of thy limbs which I have seasonably prepared, I sacri- 
fice in the fire as bulls offered to the ^ods. May no 
{^^reedy and unskilful immolator, missing with the sword, 
throw’ thy manj^led limbs together. Indeed, thou diest 
not thus, thou sufferest not ; thou goest to the gods on 
easy paths.” 

When the horse was tied to the sacrificial post, the 
bystanders prayed that the halter and heel ropes of the 
noble animal, the head ropes, the girths and any other 
requisite, the grass that was put into his mouth, what- 
ever the dies may have eaten of his raw fiesh, whatever 
was smeared on the brush or the axe, or the hands or 
nails of the immolator ; the place of going forth, of 
tarrying, of rolling on the ground ; the w^ater that he had 
drunk, the grass that he had eaten, might all be with 
him among the gods. Then the roasting and cooking 
of his flesh are minutely de.scribed ; and every bit of 
him, even to the smallest that might have fiillcn from 
the spit, must be given to the longing gods. And the 
whole ceremony ends with the petition, “ May this 
horse give us cattle and horses, men, progeny, and all 
sustaining wealth. May it keep us from sin ; may the 
horse of this sacrifice give us strength." 

Though human sacrifices were known during the Man- 
tras, or oldest hymns of the Veda, the evidence is too scanty 
for us to conclude that they were common. 'I'he ninetieth 
hymn of the tenth Mandala of the R.-V., in which Ptir- 
usha^ the primeval male, is described as “ cut to pieces 
and offered as a sacrifice by the gods,” shows that the idea 
of offering a man, Purusha^ was familiar to the ancient 
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Aryans. It is true that Purtisha^ in the hymn, is an 
imaginary being ; but the description of his immolation 
is so real and minute, as to justify the conclusion that 
it was taken from the well-known manner in which 
human beings were sacrificed. “ The gods immolated 
him on the sacrificial grass ; they bound him,” doubtless, 
to the post {yupd) ; “ seven pieces of wood were laid for 
him round the fire,” and “ thrice seven pieces of fuel 
were employed”. 'I'lic same idea underlies the immola- 
tion of Prajapati, who offered himself a sacrifice for the 
devas or gods ; and of Visvakarman, who offered himself a 
sacrifice to himself. In R.-V., vii., 19, 4, we read, “Thou 
(Indra) hast destroyed, along with the Maruts, numerous 
enemies at the sacrifice to the gods ; thou hast put to 
sleep with thy thunderbolt the Dasyns, Chumuri, and 
Dhuni^ on behalf of DahlutP\ There seems to be an 
allusion here to the practice of sacrificing the enemies 
of the Aryans to the gods ; like the three hundred citi- 
zens of Perusia, whom Augustus sacrificed in one day to 
his deified uncle {Divo Julio) ; or the Grecian navigators, 
whom the barbarians of Tauris oflered to Artemis when- 
ever cast upon their sea shores. 

Sunasepha, the son of Ajigarta, is the author of the 
twenty-fourth and six following hymns in the first 
Mandala of the Rig-Veda. Praising Varuna in the 
twenty-fourth hymn, he prays, “ 1 implore thee for that 
(life)i which the institutor of the sacrifice solicits with 

' The text has only, “ I ask that ” ; the Scholiast supplies 
“ life,” tadayus. The addition might be disputed, but its pro- 
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oblations, Varuna, undisdainful, bestow a thought upon 
us; much lauded, take not away our life. This (thy 
praise) they repeat to me b}? night and by day ; this 
knowledge speaks to my heart. May he whom the 
fettered Sunasepha has invoked, may the regal Varuna 
set us free.” “Sunasepha, seized and bound to the 
three-footed tree, has invoked the son of Aditi. May 
the regal Varuna, wise and irresistible, liberate him ; 
may he let loose his bonds.” Here Sunasepha re- 
presents himself as “seized and bound to the three- 
footed tree,” which is said to be the sacrilicial post, a 
sort of tripod. He prays that Varuna may “set him 
free,” and “ that his life may not be taken away 
There is reference to the same circumstance in R.-V., 
V., 2, 7, “() Agni, thou hast released the bound Suna- 
sepha from the pale, for he had prayed ; thus take from 
us, too, these ropes, 0 sagacious Hotar, after thou hast 
settled here Looking at these passages alone, perhaps 
we are not justified in concluding thdt Sunasepha was 
bound as a victim to be sacrificed. His “bonds” and 
“ropes” may be taken in a figurative sense, denoting 
the fetters of sin, especially as we have seen before that 
sin is often compared to a “bond,” or a “rope,” in the 
Veda ; and, indeed, it is so compared in the last verse 
of this very hymn. We are not, however, left in un- 
certainty. The Aitarcya Brahmana of the R.-V. supplies 
full particulars of the circumstances referred to in the 

priety is confirmed by the concluding expression, via va ayiili 
pra inoshcli, do not take away our life (Prof. Wilson’s Rig- 
Veda, vol. i., p. 63). 
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hymns, and leaves no doubt as to the fact that “ Suna- 
sepha was bound to the three-footed tree ” for the purpose 
of being sacrificed. 

Harichandra, of the family of the Ikshavakus, was a 
king, who, though he had a hundred wives, had no son. 
This was the greatest calamity that could befall him ; for 
by seeing the face of a son alonc^ could he pay his debts 
to his ancestors, and obtain immortality. Consequently, 
by the advice of the sage, Narada, he went to Varuna 
and prayed, “ May a son be born to me, and 1 shall 
sacrifice him to you Varuna assented. A son was born 
to him, called Rohita. Then Varuna said to Harichandra, 
“A son is born to thee, sacrifice him to me”. Hari- 
chandra replied, “ When an animal is more than ten 
days old, it can be sacrificed. May he be older than ten 
days, and I shall sacrifice him to thee.” 

Harichandra, having exhausted all excuses, was at last 
under the dire necessity of sacrificing his son ; but on mak- 
ing this known to him, Rohita said “ No,” took his bow, 
and departed to the forest, where he wandered for a year. 
Varuna was angry, and caused Harichandra to be afflicted 
with a dangerous disease. Rohita, having heard of this, 
returned home ; but Indfa, in the form of a Ikahman, 
met him and told him to travel. He felt bound to obey 
a Brahman, and so he travelled another year in the 
forest. And when he came home again, at the end of 
the second year, Indra met him in the same form, and 
told him, “ A traveller’s legs are like blossoming branches ; 
he himself grows and gathers the fruit ; all his wrongs 
vanish, destroyed by his exertions on the road ; and so 
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‘ Travel’ Rohita travelled four years more, coming 
home at the end of each year, and sent back again by 
Indra in the form of a Brahman. During the sixth year 
of his sojourn, he met a starving Rishi, Ajigarta, the son 
of Suyavasa, who had three sons, the second ol whom 
was Sunasepha. Rohita said to him, “ Rishi, I give 
you a hundred cows, I ransom myself with one of these 
thy sons”. The father, pointing to the eldest, said, 

“ Not him ”. “ Nor him,” said the mother, embracing 

the youngest. And the parents bargained to give Suna- 
sepha, the middle son. Rohita gave a hundred cows to 
Ajigarta, took Sunasepha, and went from the forest to the 
village. Addressing his father, he said, “ Father, Death ! 

I ransom myself by him”. The fether went to Varuna 
and said, “ I shall sacrifice this man to you ’. Varuna 
said, “ Yes, for a Brahman is better than a Kshatriya, 
and commanded him to perform a Rajasuya sacrifice. 
Harichandra took Sunasepha to be the victim for the day 
when the Soma was offered to the gods. 

Visamitra was his tfotri priest, Jamadagni his Adh- 
varyu priest, Vasishtha the Brahman, Ayasya the Udgatrt 
priest. When Sunasepha had been prepared, they 
found nobody to bind him to the sacrificial post. And 
Ajigarta, the son of Suyavasa, said, “ (live me another 
hundred, and I shall bind him They gave him another 
hundred, and he bound him. When he had been pre- 
pared and bound, when the Apri hymn had been sung, 
and he had been led round the fire, they found nobody 
to kill him. And Ajigarta, the son of Suyavasa, said, 
“ Give me another hundred, and I shall kill him They 
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‘;ave him another hundred, and he came whcttinj; his 
sword. Then Sunasepha thought, “ They will really 
kill me, as if I were not a man “ Death ! I shall pray 
to the gods.” He went with a hymn to Prajapati (]>ord 
of creatures), the first of the gods. Prajapati said to 
him, Agni (fire) is the nearest of gods, go to him”. 
He went with a hymn to Agni, and Agni said to him, 
“ Savitri (the progenitor) rules all creatures, go to him 
He went with a hymn to Savitri, and Savitri said to 
him, “ Thou art bound for Varuna, the king, go to 
him He went with a hymn to Varuna, the king, and 
Varuna said to him, “ Agni is the mouth of the gods, 
the kindest god ; praise him. and we shall set thee free ”. 
Thus he praised Agni, and Agni said to him, “ Praise 
the Visve Devah. and we shall set thee free”. Thus he 
praised the Visve Devah, and they said to him, “ Indra 
is the greatest, mightiest, strongest, and friendliest of 
the gods ; praise him, and we shall set thee free 'I'lius 
he praised Indra, and Indra was pleased, and said to 
him, “ Praise the Asvins, and we shall set thee free ’ . 
Thus he praised the Asvins, and they said to him, 
“ Praise Ushas (dawn), and we shall set thee free . 
Thus he praised Ushas with three verses. While each 
verse was uttered, his fetters were loosed, and Hari- 
chandra grew better; and when the last verse was said, 
all his fetters were loosed, and Harichandra was well 
again. 

The Aitareya Brahmana goes on to state that the 
priests asked Sunasepha to perform the sacrifice of the 
day, which he did ; and when the sacrifice had been 
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performed, Simasepha sat down on the lap of Visva- 
mitra. Ajigarta then said, “ Rishi, give me back my son 
Visvamitra said, “ No ; for the gods have given him to 
me Sunasepha became Devarata (Theodotus), the 
son of Visvamitra ; and the members of the families of 
Kapila and Babhru became his relations. Ajigarta said, 
“ Come thou, 0 son, we, both I and thy mother, call 
thee away. Thou art hy birth an An gi rasa, the son of 
Ajigarta, celebrated as a poet. O Rishi, go not away 
from the line of thy grandfather ; come back to me.” 
Sunasepha replied, “ They have seen thee with a knife 
in thy hand, a thing that men have never found even 
amongst Sudras ; thou hast taken the hundred cows for 
me, 0 Angiras ! ” Ajigarta said, “ My old son, it grieves 
me for the wrong that I have done thee ; I throw it away ; 
may these hundred cows belong to thee”. Sunasepha 
replied, “ Who once commits a sin, will commit also 
another sin; thou wilt not abstain from the ways of 
Sudras ; what thou hast committed cannot be redressed 
Visvamitra then said, “ Dreadful stood the son of Suy- 
avasa when he went to kill with his knife. Be not his 
son; come and be my son.” Sunasepha said, “Tell us 
thyself, O Son of a King, thus as thou art known to us, 
how I, who am an Angirasa, shall become thy son”. 
Visvamitra replied, “Thou shalt be the eldest of my 
sons, thy offspring shall be the first, thou shalt receive 
the heritage which the gods have given me, thus I 
address thee”. Sunasepha replied, “May the leader 
of the Bharatas say so in the presence of his agreeing 
sons, for friendship\s and happiness’ sake, that I shall 
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become thy son Then Visvamitra addressed his hun- 
dred sons, “ Hear me, Madhuchhandas, Rishabha, Kenu, 
Ashtaka, and all ye brothers, believe in his seniority". 
Fifty of his hundred sons complied, and were blessed ; 
and the other iifty declined, and were cursed to become 
outcasts. 

Max Muller, in his History oj Sanscrit Literature^ makes 
the followinj^ valuable remarks on this le^^cnd, which is 
there ‘^iven in full : 

“The story of Sunasepha is interesting^ in many 
respects. It shows that, at that early time, the Brah- 
mans were familiar with the idea of human sacrifices, 
and that men who were supposed to belong; to the caste 
of the Brahmans were ready to sell their sons for that 
purpose.” It also “ reveals three distinct elements in 
the early social life of India. These are represented by 
the royal or rei^ninj; family of the Ikshvakus, by their 
priests or ministers belonging; to several famous Brah- 
manical races, and by a third class of men living; in the 
forests, such as Aji^arta and his three sons. It is true 
that Ajigarta is called a Rishi, and one of his .sons a 
Brahman. But even if we accept the Aryan origin of 
Ajigarta, the seller and butcher of his own son, it is 
important to remark how j^reat a difference there must 
have been between the various Aryan settlers in India. 
Whether we ascribe this difference to a difference in the 
time of immij^ration, or whatever other reason we may 
assi^oi to it, yet there remains the fact that, with all the 
vaunted civilisation of the higher Aryan classes, there 
were Aryan people in India to whom not only a young 
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prince could make the offer of buying their children, but 
where the father offered himself to bind and kill the son, 
whom he had sold for a hundred cows. This was a case 
so startling to the later Brahmans, that the author of the 
Laws of M<niu was obliged to allude to it, in order to 
defend the dignity of his caste. Manu says that hunger 
is an excuse for many things, and that Ajigarta, although 
he went to kill his own son, was not guilty of a crime, 
because he did so to appease his hunger. Now the 
author of the Aitareya Brahmana certainly docs not 
adopt this view, for Ajigarta is there severely abused for 
his cruelty ; so much so, that his son, whom he has sold, 
considers himself at liberty to leave the family of his 
parents, and to accept the offer made by Visviimitra of 
being adopted into his family. So revolting, indeed, is 
the description given of Ajigarta's behaviour in the Brah- 
mana, that we should rather recognise in him a specimen 
of the un-Aryan population of India, Such a supposi- 
tion, however, would be in contradiction with several of 
the most essential points of the legend, particularly in 
what regards the adoption of Sunasepha by Visvamitra. 
Visvamitra, though arrived at the dignity of a Brahman, 
clearly considers the adoption of Sunasepha Devarata, 
of the famous Brahmanic family of the Angirasas, as an 
advantage for himself, and for his descendants ; and the 
Devaratas are indeed mentioned as a famous branch of 
the Visvamitras. Sunasepha is made his eldest son, 
and the leader of his brothers, evidently as the defender 
and voucher of their Brahmanhood, which must have 
been then of very recent date, because Visvamitra him- 
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self is still addressed by Siinasepha as Raja-putm and 
Bharata-rishahha'' * 

Max Miiller doubts the existence of human sacrifices 
durin^^ the Chhandas or oldest Vedic period, but sees no 
reason to doubt its previous existence. “ Considering, 
however, that the fullest and clearest account of this 
practice is found in the I^rahmanas, and that durinf^ the 
Brahmana period vsacerdotalism reached its zenith, it is 
natural to suppose that the practice became more com 
mon after the Chhandas period. It is repeatedly stated 
in the Brahman as, sarvam, sanuim purusliamedha sarva- 
s\Hiptv<it\^anHisyimirud(i/n'ai. “All, all is the human sacri- 
fice for the obtainin<^ of all, for the j^^ainin^^ of all." “ By 
means of it the sacrificer obtains all.”-* Purusha Narayana 
surpassed all thin>;s, and became all things by sacrificing; 
with the Purushamedha. No wonder then, that it is said, 
Purusho hi prathama pasunam. “ Man is, indeed, the first 
of the sacrificial victims." ‘ Indeed, so real was the prac- 
tice that even the name of the man who celebrated the rite 
for the last time has been preserved. Accordin^^ to tbe 

‘ In the Katha Upanishad, a father is introduced as offcrin}; 
a Sarvamedha, or “All-sacrifice," when all that a man 
possessed is supposed to be };iven up. He, however, nej;- 
lected to offer his son, and, strange to say, the son taunted 
him for not having fulfilled his vow. I hercupon the father, 
though exceedingly angry, and against his will, offered up 
his son. 

* llhi. Sans. Lit., pp. 419, 20. 

=* S. Br., xiii., 6, i. 6, ii; 7, i, r, 12. 

‘‘ S, P. Br., vii.. 2, i, 18. 
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Satapatha Brahmana, Cyaparna Sayakayana was the last 
who consecrated the erection of the altar by the immo- 
lation of a human victim.^ 

When Sunasepha, bound to the sacrificial post, saw 
his father coming and whetting his knife to strike him, 
he exclaimed, “They will really kill me, as if I were not 
a man ! ’’ This seems to indicate, that the custom of offer- 
ing men, or at any rate Brahmans, was falling to desuetude 
at the time. According to the Satapatha Brahmana, xiii., 
6, 6, I, there was a typical Purushamedha, in which 
ceremony one hundred and eighty-five human victims of 
various tribes, characters and professions, were bound 
to eleven yupas or posts, and after the Purusha Sukta had 
been uttered over them, and the sacred fire had been carried 
round them, they were liberated unhurt, and oblations of 
butter offered on the sacrificial fire in their stead. Perhaps 
this custom was beginning to prevail in the time of vSuna 
sepha, and hence his exclamation, “ 'I'hey will really 
kill me, as if I were not a man ! ” This receives cor- 
roboration from the chronological order of Aryan sacri- 
fices, as given in the following passage of the Aitareya 
Brahmana, “ The gods killed a man for their victim. 
But from him thus killed, the part which was fit for a 
sacrifice went out and entered a horse. Thence the 
horse became an animal fit for being sacrificed. The 
gods then killed the horse, but the part fit for being 
sacrificed went out of it and entered an ox. The gods 
then killed the ox, but the part fit for being sacrificed 


Barth’s Relif^ions of India^ p. 58. 
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went out of it and entered a sheep. Thence it entered 
a goat. The sacrificial part remained for the longest 
time in the goat, hence it became pre-eminently fit for 
being sacrificed.” 

Human sacrifices have been olfcred by all nations at 
different times in their history. In countries so remote 
from one another as to preclude all supposition of inter- 
communication, human sacrifices have invariably pre- 
vailed. Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, all furnish 
abundant evidence of this. Cajsar’s description of the 
ancient Gauls is applicable to all ancient nations : 
“ When alarmed by any cause of terror, they think 
that their gods must be appeased ; they pollute their 
altars and temples with human sacrifices! Under the 
pretence of reli}>ion they violate its very dictates I Is it 
not notorious, that to this day, they retain that horrible 
and savage practice of immolating their fellow-creatures ? ’’ 

The propitiation of the gods, and the happiness of the 
sacrificer, are the chief objects of all Vedic sacrifices. 
“ May these invigorating offerings propitiate him.’ * 
“May we propitiate thee by our sacrifice."- “May 
Jatavedas render the immortal gods pleased by the 
sacrifice.’’-' “He who sacrifices, propitiates the gods.” 
“ For which deity they kill an animal, that deity is 
propitiated.’’^ “Be propitiated, Agni, by these hymns; 
accept, hero, these sacrificial viands presented with 
praises ; be pleased, Angiras, by our prayers ; may the 

' R.-V., 1., 17. ■ Ibid., \iii., 19, 20. 

Ibid., vii., 17, 4. * 5 . P. Br., i., 9, ^ ‘> 

H 
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adoration addressed to the gods exalt thee.”^ “May 
the liberal man ever be prosperous, who propitiates 
thee with constant oblations and praises; may all the 
days in his arduous life be prosperous, and may this 
his sacrifice be productive of reward.” - 

All other nations sacrificed for the same purpose. 
Herodotus says that the Egyptians believed that the 
public or private calamities, which might be impending;, 
were arrested by being “turned upon the head” of the 
victim sacrificed.” The Kelts considered that the favour 
of the gods could not be secured unless the life of one 
man were offered up for that of another. The sacrifice of 
innocent children or pure virgins was highly esteemed 
by the Greeks, as the be.st means of averting calamity at 
home, and of carrying it abroad among enemies. Feb- 
ruary is derived from an old Roman word, Febriui, which 
was a general term for sacrifices and ceremonies per- 
formed at the close of the year. February was the last 
month in the ancient Roman year,^ in which it was 
“held an essential part of filial duty to make atonement 
on behalf of our parents, by a sacrifice of the greatest 
value”. Professor H. H. Wilson says that the notion of 
propitiating some divinity by offering to him what was 
most precious to the sacrificer, was widely difiused 


' R.-V., iv., 3, 15. Ih'id., iv., 4, 7. 

^ One of the curses put on its head was this : — 
“ If any evil is threatening 
To the sacrificer, or to all Egypt, 
May it be put on this head ”. 
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throughout the world in old times, as was also the 
practice of the individual pled^^in^^ himself to act by a 
solemn promise or vow. “ We might infer,” he proceeds, 
“ that the practice was not unknown to the patriarchal 
era, from the conduct of Abraham when commanded to 
offer up his son ; for although he would not under any 
circumstances have hesitated to obey the divine com- 
mand, yet he might, consistently with his obedience, 
have expressed some surprise at the injunction, had the 
purport of it been wholly unfamiliar. At a later date, 
in the Jewish history, we have a similar sort of sacrifice, 
under a solemn previous engagement in the vow of 
Jephtha; and it is worthy of remark, that one of the 
causes assigned by the Greek writers to the detention 
of the fleet at Aulis, and consequent sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
was Agamemnon’s violation of the vow which he had 
made to offer to Diana the most lovely thing which 
the year in which his daughter was born should produce. 
Iphigenia was that thing, and the sacrifice was insisted 
on in satisfaction of that vow. The offering of children 
to Moloch, subsequently borrowed by the Jews from 
their idolatrous neighbour.s, originated probably in a 
similar feeling, which, it is evident, exercised a very 
extensive influence over the nations of West Asia in 
remote antiquity ; and, as appears from the story of 
Sunasepha, was not confined to that quarter, but had 
reached the opposite limits of Asia at a period at least 
prior by ten or twelve centuries to the Christian era. ‘ 


‘ Essays on the Religions of the Hindus, pp. 266, 267. 
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There was no temple or sacred place set apart for the 
performance of sacrifices in the remote Vedic age. They 
were performed either on the domestic hearth, which was 
used for ordinary household purposes, or in an enclosure 
connected with the house, or in a special place selected 
for the purpose; the dimension and situation of which 
changed according to the nature and requirements of the 
ceremonies. Such a place was consecrated for the ob- 
servance of a particular rite, and, when the observance 
of that rite was at an end, it ceased to be a sacred place. 
If used again for the same purpose, it required to be 
consecrated anew. 

AU,. Vedic sacrifices were either perpetual {ttiiya) or 
occasional {anitya). Perpetual sacrifices were compul- 
sory, i.ef., .must be offered at stated times, or on the 
occurrence of certain events ; occasional sacrifices were 
voluntary, i.e., might be performed, according to the will 
of the sacrificer, in fulfilment of some vow, or for the 
gratification of some wish. 

In the Rig-Veda, we read that prayers and libations 
were offered three times a day ; namely, morning, mid- 
day, and noon.' 


3. The Sacrijicers. 

Originally the father of a family was the priest who 
offered sacrifice for his own household, and hence was, 
and still is, called Yajamana^ which means, literally, the 


• R.-V., iii., 28. 
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Sacrificer.^ When the family grew into a tribe, and the 
father into a chief, it became necessary to have others 
to assist him ; but he was still the lord at his own 
sacrifice, for ordered by him the priests performed it.- 
And when the tribe became a nation, and the chief a 
king, he gradually relinquished the sacerdotal functions in 
favour of those who had been his assistants, purohitas ; 
and who by this time had accustomed themselves to look 
upon the priesthood as their profession.^^ And, lastly, 
when these purohitas, by the cultivation of learning, and 
the assumption of mysterious powers, usurped supreme 
authority alike over king and subjects, the sacerdotal 
caste was fully established. 

The Priestly tribe was divided into' four chief priests, 
each having three men to help him; viz., (i) Hotriy \ 2 ) 
Adhvaryuy (3) Udj^atriy and (4) Brahmau,^ These si.\- 
tcen priests were called Ritvij^ or those who sacrifice 

' After the flood, Noah was priest to his own family, and so 
also was Abraham. When the family of Abraham became 
a clan, Jacob, the Patriarch, was their priest. But when the 
Hebrews became a nation, a tribe was set apart tor the priestly 
office. 

.V. V. By., i., 6, I, 20. 1 

The tribe grew into a nation soon in those days, .tor when 
the Rig-Veda was composed, the age of man, as fixed by the 
gods, was held to be 100 years (R.-V., i., 89, 9; ii., 914, etc.). 

* The Hotri was assisted by Maitravaruna, Ashhavaka, and 
Gravastut. 

Adhvaryu, by Pratiprasthatri, Neshtri, and Unnetri. 

Udgatri, by Prastotri, Sutramanya, and Pratihartri. 

Brahman, by Brahmanachhausin, Potri, and Agnidhra. 
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according to the rules. The whole number was only 
wanted for Soma sacrifices. For the Aj^nihotra, one 
priest, an Adhvaryu, was suHicient ; for the Darsapurna- 
masa, four prie.sts ; for the Chaturmasya, five; for the 
Pasubandha, si.\ ; and for the Aj^nishtoma, sixteen. At 
Sattras, which was exclusively a priest’s sacrifice, the 
Yajamana himself, if a ^^ood Brahman, became one of 
the Ritvijs. 

The duly of the Hotris (callers) was to recite loudly and 
distinctly certain hymns of the Rij;-Veda, in praise of 
the deities to whom any particular act of the sacrifice!- 
was addressed. Their duties are minutely recorded in 
the Brahmanas of the Balwric/uu, such as the Kaushitaki, 
and Aitareya Brahmanas. The Udgatris (sinj^ers) sanj^; 
the h}rnns which form the collection of the Sama-Veda. 
Their duties are prescribed in the Brahmanas of the 
Khandoj;as. 'I'he Adhvaryits (persons of the ceremonies) 
uttered the Mantras of the Yajur-Vcda in a low voice. 
Besides, to them was entrusted all the hard manual 
labour of the sacrifice “ They had to measure the 
sacrificial j^round {yajmddmmi)^ to build the altar {y'cdi\ 
to prepare the sacrificial implements, to fetch wood and 
water, to lif^ht the lire, to brin^^ and immolate the 
animals, press the Soma, and throw the oblations into 
the fire. They formed, as it would seem, the lowest 
class of priests, and their aciiuirements were more of a 
practical than of an intellectual character. Some of the 
otTices which would naturally fall to the lot of the 
Adhvaryus were considered so dej^radinj; that other 
persons besides the priests were frequently employed in 
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them. The Samitri, for instance, who had to slay the 
animal, was not a priest, he need not even be a Urahman, 
and the same applies to the V^aikartas, the butchers, and 
the so-called Charmasfidhvaryus (the assistants of the 
Adhvaryus). The number of hymns and invocations 
which they had to use at the sacrifices was smaller than 
that of the other priests. These, however, they had to 
learn by heart. 'I'he ikahman was the ‘.,^eneral controller 
of the sacrificial performance. In a sitting" posture he 
had to watch carefully the three other classes of priests, 
and to correct any mistake they mif^dit commit. He was 
therefore supposed to know the whole ceremonial, as well 
as all the h\'mns emplo}'ed by the Hotri, Adhvaryu, and 
Ud^^atri, It was only at Somas that he had to take an 
active part, and then it was customars to elect another 
superintendent, called Sadasya, chairman.” ' 

'I'hc four chief priests, and some of their assistants, arc 
mentioned in the Ri«;-Veda. In Mandala 11., i, 2, A^mi 
is called the Hotri, Adhvaryu, and Brahman.- A^ain, in 
R.-V\, i., 10, I, we read, “The sin^^ers sm^ thee, sata- 
kratu,"’ the reciters of the Richas praise thee, who art 
worthy of praise, the Brahmans raise thee alolt, like a 
bamboo pole Here the sini;ers are not called by their 
technical name of Udj^atris, but Ga\atrins, literally those 
who employ the Gayatri-metrc ; anti the reciters are not 

^ M. M., Sans. Lit., p. 471. 

- Sec also R,-V., iii., 35, 10; x., 32, 2. 

^ \ name of Indra, meaning he to whom hundreds f>t victims 
are offered at a sacrifice. 
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designated by their technical name of Hotn, but Arkins. 
'I'his shows, however, that the Udgatri and Hotri priests 
existed as functionaries at that early time. Mention is 
also made of “ Rich and Silman verses,” ' and of “^the 
hymns called the Rich and Saman, the metres and the 
Yajush”;- thus .showinj^ clearly that the division of the 
sacrifice between the Hotri, Udgatri, Adhvaryu, and 
lirahman, was fully established before the completion ol 
the Sanhitil, or collections of the Ri^^-Vedas. 

Every priest must be whole in body, and blameless in 
life. He must be aNyu/iyanga, not bavin*; too few limbs ; 
anatiriktiuiga, not having; too many limbs ; dve.sal(i^ re- 
j;ularly shaped ; anatiknshna^ not beiiif; too old ; and 
amitisveta, not bein*; too youn^. He must above all be 
sadhiicanina^ a man who leads a proper life/' 

The priests, however, were conscious of many sins 
and imperfections in themselves ; and hence, like the 
Levitical priests of old, had to offer prayers and sacri- 
tices for the remission of the same. This they did 
chiedy at Sattras, when a body of seventeen or twenty- 
four of them met together at the ceremony, sacrificed 
for one another, and then solemnly consecrated each 
other afresh to the sacred service of the gods. 

It appears that in very early times, the Aryan sacri- 
ficers in India wore a cord [mekaid, rasand) at the 
sacrilices. This they did in three ways, corresponding 

‘ R.-V., X., 71, II ; viii., 71, 5. ^ Ibid., x., 90, 9. 

'* Compare the qualifications necessary for the Le\itical 
priesthood (Leviticus, xxi., 17, 21). 
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to three kinds of sacrifices.' At sacrifices made to men, 
it was worn round the neck, and called nivita at sacri- 
fices to the manes, it was worn over the ri^dit shoulder, 
and called praciniwita ; and at sacrifices to deities, it was 
worn over the left shoulder, and called upavita."^ It had 
probably a symbolical meaning, pointing to the cord 
with which the victim was tied to the sacrificial 
post, and indicating by an unmistakable s\mbolism, that 
the sacrificer him.self was the real victim represented by 
the bound animal. This is probably the origin of the 
sacred thread worn by all the three highest classes in 
India at the present day. 

4. The Origin of Sacripce. 

Sacrifices, like praters, have their foundation deep 
down in the necessities of the soul. Both arc the 
natural outcome of the feelings of dependence upon, 
and moral relationship to, some supreme Being. Both 
are expressions of states of consciousness prayers b) 
words, and sacrifices by acts. And both represent 
clearly the bright and the dark, the joyous and the 
fearful sides of those states. The bright and joyous 
side is represented by eucharistic prayers and thank- 
offerings ; and the dark and fearful, by deprecatory 
prayers and propitiatory sacrifices. It is unnecessary, 

' ' ' Tail. Sam., ii., 5, ii, 1. 

= Shadvimsa Br., iii., 8 ; Kdly. Sr. S., xv., 5, i.j. 

^ Ath.-V., ix., I, 24; Tait. Dr., i, 4, 0, b. 

‘ Vaj. Sam., xvi., 17: .S’. P. Br.. \ii.. 8, i, 19. 
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therefore, to suppose that prayers and praises are alone 
the result of the feelinj; of dependence upon God, and 
sacrifices alone the result of the feeling of moral re- 
lationship to Him. Both are the result of the same 
feelings difterently expressed. Hence all prayers are 
not praises, and all sacrifices are not thank-olferings. 
Some prayers are earnest petitions, imploring the Al- 
mighty to bestow that which is needed, and to avert 
that which is dreaded ; and some sacrifices are intended 
wholly to atone for sin, and to turn the frowns of the 
Supreme into smiles. Prayers are the offerings of the 
lips, and sacrifices the offerings of possessions : but both 
proceed from the same heart with the same intention. 

In a state of sinless purity, we may imagine that man 
would worship his Creator by praises only, the over- 
flowings of a soul in perfect harmony with itself and 
all existencies, visible and invisible. But the entrance ot 
sin into the soul was the entrance of discord, of misery, 
of estrangement from God. The consciousness of sin, 
and of the loss caused by it, would naturally impel man 
to do something to expiate sin, and so to repair the ruin 
which it had effected. And what could he do, but 
relinquish, and devoutly present to God, what he himsell 
most cherished and valued ? What could he do, but 
perform those acts of kindness which among men are 
calculated to maintain friendly feelings when present, 
and to restore such feelings when absent ? Actuated by 
these motives, the Vedic Aryans offered to their gods 
the food, — consisting of vegetable and animal, — and the 
drink, — consisting of milk and the soul-inspiring soma- 
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juice, — which the}^ loved so well themselves. No wonder, 
then, that so many hymns contain invocations to the 
gods to descend from their ethereal mansions above to 
sit in a friendly manner with their votaries on the green 
grass of the earth, and to partake of the choice viands 
prepared for them ! It appears from the hymns addressed 
to Varuna, that vegetable food predominated among the 
Aryans in the earliest age, as it probably did among the 
Hebrews, reminiscence of which was preserved in the 
Jewish “ shew-bread,” which was constantly kept on the 
altar before Jehovah.' But when the Aryans developed 
into mighty conquerors, delighting in war, with Indra as 
their chief deity, bloody sacrifices assumed supreme impor- 
tance, And human sacrifices- which originated either in 
grateful feelings towards the gods, for victories gained 
over enemies, and the consequent desire to offer the 
captives to them, as an expression of those feelings, or 
in the desire to give up to the gods one’s dearest posses- 
sion, one’s own kith and kin, which is the logical con- 
clusion of all other sacrifices — appeared about the same 
time. This is obvious from the few traces of human 
sacrifices found in the Mantras, or oldest portions of the 
Vedas, and the high value attached to such sacrifices in 
the Briihmanas, or later portions. 'I'liere is no need, there- 
fore, to suppose, as some do, that human sacrifices are 
remnants of cannibalism. Such a supposition assumes 
that all nations have once been cannibals, inasmuch 
as all nations have been guilty of oftering human sacri- 


Hxodus, xx\.. 30; Lev., xxi\., 3. 
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ficCvS ; an assumption which derives no support whatever 
either from the earliest records of the Aryan, or of the 
Semitic nations. 

But though sacrifice of possessions is the most natural 
and significant expression of man’s consciousness of sin, 
and of his strong desire to avert the punishment due to it, 
by propitiating the gods ; and though we grant that such 
an act is the spontaneous outcome of the felt spiritual 
necessities of human nature ; yet, the tt^ue meaning of 
the act could no more be duscovered by human reason, 
unaided by revelation, than could the Being himself to 
whom such homage is due. 

'fhe Vedic notion was that, by the act of sacrifice 
alo7ie^ the gods could be pacified and their fovour 
secured. And this is the prevalent notion among all 
heathen nations. Hence the sacrificer was identified 
with the sacrifice, and his sin was supposed to pass 
directly to the victim. “The sacrificer is himself the 
victim. It takes the very sacrificer himself to heaven.” * 
“ The animal is man by allegory." “ The sacrificer is 
the animal ’’ (yajatfianah pasiih). “ The animal is ulti- 
mately the sacrificer himself.’’ “ The sacrificer is indeed 
the sacrifice’”^ {xajainano vai yajuah). The sacrificer 
kills, on the day previous to the Soma festival, an animal 
devoted to Agni-soma, thus redeeming himself from 
the obligation of being himself sacrificed. He then 
brings his Soma sacrifice, after having thus redeemed 


‘ Tait. Br., iii., 12, 4, 3. 

- Sat. Br., xi., i, 8, 3 ; Tuit. Br., ii., 2, 8, 2 ; Ait. Br., i., 28. 
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himself, and become free from debts. • 'I'hat even the Jews, 
with all their privileges, completely forgot the original 
purport of sacrifices as revealed to them, the followinj; 
quotation from Isaac Abrabenel, one of their most learned 
and approved writers, shows : “ The blood of the offerer 
deserved to be shed, and his body to Ije burned for his 
sin, only the mercy of the Divine Name accepted this 
offerinj^ from him as a substitute and propitiation, whose 
blood should be instead of his blood, and its life instead 
of his life ". 

Now, that this notion is erroneous is the testimony 
both of Reason and Revelation. 

It is an historical fact, that when the sages of the 
Upanishads considered philosophically the prevalent 
doctrine of sacrifice, as the means of liberating the soul 
from the bonds of sin, they pronounced sacrifices useless. 
And we are told that “the Greek masters not unfre- 
quently expressed their astonishment how, and upon what 
natural principle, so strange an institution as that of 
animal sacrifice could ever have originated ; for as to 
the notion of its being pleasing to the Deity, such a 
thing struck them as a manifest impossibility Ihis 
is also the testimony of Revelation.-* And yet the notion 

'• KaushiUi and Ait, Brs. The initiation {diksha) ol the sac- 
rificer constitutes his consecration as the victim at the animal 
sacrifice {Sat. Br., xi., 7 . i, 3 ; 

sacrificial food at the haviryajna {Sat. Br., m., 3 . 4» ^ i ^ 
Br., iii., 2, 8, 9) ; or as the horse at the horse sacrifice {'1 ail. 

By., iii., 17, 4, 5). 

- Kitto. 


- Heb., X,, 4, 5, 0 . 
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of sacrifice being pleasing to the gods was too deeply 
rooted in human nature to be eradicated by philosophical 
speculations, cither in the Kast or in the West. Even 
Buddhism, though it abolished sacrifices, failed to destroy 
the doctrine^ which found expression for a time in asceti- 
cism and mortification of the fiesh ; and afterwards, in 
India, it reasserted itself by reverting to its original type. 
Here, then, is an apparent opposition between the dictates 
of reason and the dictates of two imperious impulses of 
human nature respecting the doctrine of sacrifice. Is 
there no way of reconciling them ? 

It is impossible to reconcile them on the assumption 
that, when man began to sacrifice, he was too low in the 
scale of evolution to reason, and hence that he acted 
more like an animal from instincts and impulses than 
from higher data. For whether man descended from 
some “ arboreal animal with pointed cars,” or was 
“ created in the image of God,” we must believe, that 
at the point when he manifested religious faculties, he 
must have been a man in the full sense of that term — 
“a thinker,” possessing the same powers and tendencies 
as he possesses at present ; otherwise we have no data 
from which to reason about what he was either capable 
of, or likely to do. Indeed, the evidence of Language is 
decisive on this point ; and it is the only evidence worth 
listening to concerning pre-historic times. Every language 
is a monument to the fact, that man had been pre-eminently 
endowed with the powers of observation and elaboration 
when that language was formed ; and, as religion is un- 
known without language, we may legitimately conclude 
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that he possessed such powers when he expressed the 
reli^^^ious tendency of his nature in prayer and sacrilice. 

Neither will the well-known arj^ument, that bloody 
sacrifices naturally originated in the idea of God, as 
a terribly malevolent Being always thirsting for blood, 
remove the difficulty. For there is nothing plainer than 
that the higher up we trace the stream of Vedie religious 
thought, the more we are impressed with the fact, that 
the predominant characteristic of the gods was benefi- 
cence, and not malevolence. 

What explanation, then, can be given of the fact that 
while the Vedic notion of sacrifices is repugnant to 
Reason and Revelation, sacrifices were eminently popu- 
lar, and had their root deep down in the nature of man ? 
The explanation is found in the true meaning of sacri- 
fices ; and for the true meaning, we arc dependent upon 
Revelation. vSacrificcs, as the result of two powerful 
feelings of human nature, express an eternal fact, vi/., 
that sin must be atoned for, or punishment be intlicted. 
'This is in harmony with reason. But the notion that 
the sacrifice of possessions, however valuable, can atone 
for sin and avert punishment, is contrary to reason. This 
paradox is solved in the Bible ; for we read that sacrifices 
were constituted by God, soon after the entrance of sin 
into the soul of man, as “a shadow of good things to 
come,” as symbols of the sacrifice of Jesus, “ the Lamb 
of God,” and of the doctrine included in that future 
act. Hence sacrifices were intended to remind man of 
sin and the punishment of spiritual death due to it, and 
to portray before him the sacrifice of the Saviour, which 
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alone was suflicient to atone for sin, and to satisfy the 
spiritual cravings which instinctively and irresistibly found 
expression in the sacrifice of possessions. This is the 
true meaning of sacrifice; and, viewed in this light, the 
apparent opposition between the testimony of reason and 
the powerful feelings which produced sacrifice, vanishes, 
and its origin appears both human and divine. It is the 
outcome of two original feelings of human nature, — the 
feelings of dependence upon, and of moral relationship 
to, Ciocl ; and it was .sanctioned and employed by God, 
as a type of the means by which sin can be removed 
and man reconciled to his Creator. But the typical 
meaning was gradually obscured, and ultimately lost 
among all nations ; and the erroneous notion that sacn- 
hccs alone can pacify the Deity, and restore friendly 
feelings between Him and His worshippers, was sub- 
stituted. Whereas the true idea is, that onl}’ such sacri- 
fices as were offered, with the consciousness of their 
typical meaning, could be well pleasing to (lod. Hence 
we read, that the difference between the sacrifices of 
Cain and Abel -the first sacrifices on record lay in the 
disposition of the brothers. Abel offered a fuller sacri- 
fice than Cain, because he “offered it by Jaith^' and 
received the divine approbation.' Now, faith implies a 
Divine communication, for “ faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God’.- Abel, therefore, offered 
a more excellent sacrifice than his brother, because he 
offered it in obedience to the Divine command ; or, in 


Gen., iv., j, 7 ; Ilcb., xi.. 4. 


“ Koin., X., 17. 
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Other words, because he was conscious of its typical 
meaninj,^ viz., the salvation of man throu^^h the promised 
Redeemer. When, therefore, the true meaning of sacri- 
fice is apprehended b\ the heathen, they cease to offer 
animal sacrifices, and that without the consciousness 
that any feelings of their nature have suffered violence : 
but, on the contrar}’, with the consciousness that the 
profound feelings which led them to sacrifice have been 
fully satisfied in the apprehension of the Substauce. of 
which all sacrifices are mere shadows. 

Traces of the original symbolical meaning of sacrifices 
are discovered here and there in the literature of the 
Veda. ‘‘ Purusha, born in the beginning,” or the first 
begotten, was immolated on the sacrificial grass by the 
gods, Sadhyas and Rishis.^ “ Visvakarman offered him- 
self a sacrifice to himself.” “ Prajapali, the lord of 
creatures, offered himself a sacrifice for the devas ; and 
in R.-V., X., 13, 45, we read that the gods sacrificed to 
the (supreme) god, or that they offered him up. It is 
difficult to account for the origin of the idea underlying 
the sacrifice of Prajapati, who is elsewhere represented 
as half mortal and half immortal, or of Visvakarman, 
the creator, or Purusha, “ the begotten in the beginning,” 
except on the supposition of some primitive tradition of 
Jesus, the Lord of all, the “ only begotten of the Father,” 
who of His own accord offered Himself a sacrifice for all 
men. 

Relics of the same tradition are also found in the 

- Tandy. Hr. 


1 K.-V., X., 90, 7. 
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Teutonic branch of the Aryan family. In one of the old 
Rune songs, Odin, the chief Deity of the Teutons, is 
represented as hanging, during nine long nights, in the 
wind-rocked tree, “with a spear, wounded, offering him- 
self to himself”. 

I wot that I hung on the wind-rocked tree 
Nine long nights; 

With a spear, wounded. 

And to Odin offered 
Myself to myself ; 

On that tree of which none knows 
From what root it springs. 

5. Meditation and Asceticism. 

In proportion as Monism, or Pantheism, rose, the con- 
sciousness of sin waned. When all existences, including 
man, were regarded as the phenomenal manifestation of 
the Atman -the only existence -there was no more place 
for sin, as the transgression of an objective law, than 
there was for an objective creation. Iwil and misery, 
however, were facts too palpable to be ignored ; and so 
an attempt was made to account for them, on the suppo- 
sition that they are the result of ignorance on the part 
of man, which leads to the belief that he is something 
different from the universal Soul. The cause of evil and 
misery is, therefore, the mistaken notion that man is an 
individual, an ego., separate from the great Self; and 
freedom from both is obtained by that knowledge which 
enables him to identify his own self with the highest 
Self. And that knowledge can be acquired only by 
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Fenanee and Meditation. Sacrifices and };ood works arc 
not vvholl}' i‘,^nored ; on the contrary, the}' arc encouraf^cd 
as the means of attainin*^ the bliss of heaven for a time, 
which, according to the Upanishads, is very different 
from union with Brahma. In some Upanishads these 
are inculcated as necessary preliminaries to a life of 
penance and meditation in the forest. A man, we are told, 
must pass through the two stages of a student of the 
Vedas, and of a married householder, before he can retire 
to the forest; whence he must pass to the fourth or hast 
stage, viz., that of the Sanniyasi or ascetic. Little stress, 
however, is laid in the Upanishads on sacrifice and good 
works; penance and meditation are the most e.vcellent vva} . 

“ Saunaka, the great householder, approached Angiras 
respectfully, and asked, vSir, what is that through which, 
if it is known, everything else becomes known ’ 

“ He said to him. Two kinds of knowledge must be 
known, — this is what all who kniiw Brahma tell us,-- 
the higher and the lower knowledge. 

“ 'rhe lower knowledge is the Rig-Veda, Yajur-Veda, 
Sama-Veda, Atharva-Veda, Siksha (phonetics), Kalpa 
(ceremonial), Vyakarana (grammar), Nirukta (etymology), 
Khandas (metre), Jyotisha (astronomy). But the higher 
knowledge is that by which the Indestructible (Brahma) 
is apprehended, that which cannot be seen nor seized, 
which has no family and no caste, no eyes nor ears, no 
hands nor feet, the eternal, the omnipresent (all-pervading), 
infinitesimal, which the wise regard as the source of all 
beings.” ^ 


Mumiaka Up., i., 3> 4» 5> 
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“ Frail,'’ vve are told in another Upanishad are those 
l)oats, the sacrifices, in which the lower ceremonial or 
the lower knowledge exists. Fools who praise this as the 
hi^i^hest ^;ood are subject a^ain and a'^ain to old aj;e and 
death.” 

“ Considerin;;l^ sacrifice and good works as the best, 
these fools know no higher good, and having enjoved 
their reward on the height of heaven, gained b\ good 
works, they enter again this world or a lower one.” 

ICverv Hindu is said to be born a debtor to the gods, 
to the rishis, to the fathers, and to men. He fulfils the 
first by sacrifices, the second by studying the Vedas, the 
third by having offspring, and the fourth by hospitality 
and kindness.^ The man who fulfils these duties is free 
from blame ; he is a performer of good works according 
to the “ lower knowledge,” and will “enjoy his reward 
on the height of heaven ” ; but he will be subject to be 
born again. “ 'fhose,” on the other hand, “ who practise 
penance and faith in the forest, tranq-uil, wise, and living 
on alms, depart free" from passion, through the sun, to 
where that immortal person dwells, whose nature is im- 
perishable 

“ He who has perceived that which is without sound, 
without touch, without form, without decay, without 
taste, eternal, without smell, without beginning, without 
end, beyond the great and unchangeable, is freed from 
the jaws of death.” “As water does not cling to a 

^ Sat. By., i., 7, 2, i, 5. - Ibid., ii., 7, 10, ii. 

^ Katha. Up., 1,3; Vnlli. 15. 
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lotus leaf, so no evil clinj^s to one who knows the Self," 
“'i'he wise, who by meditation on his self, reco^mises 
the Ancient, —who is dilTicult to he seen, who has entered 
into the dark, who is hidden in the cave, who dwells in 
the ab\ ss, — as Ciod,' he indeed leaves joy and sorrow far 
behind." ' 

'I'he means of ac([iiirin” that knowledge, 1 )) which a 
man obtains freedom from evil, and immortality in the 
Immortal, is the sixfold Voj;a, viz., *• restraint of the 
breath, restraint of the senses, meditation, lixed atten- 
tion, investij^ation, and ab.sorption ", '‘When beholding; 
by this Yo^a, he (a man) beholds the ^mld-coloiired 
maker, the lord, the person, Brahma, the cause ; then 
the sa^i;e, leaving' behind j^ood and evil, makes e\er)thin^^ 
(breath), orj^ans of sense, body, etc,, to be one in the 
Highest Indestructible." 

And thus it has been said elsewhere, “ 'fhere is the 
superior fixed attention for him, viz., if he presses the tip 
of his tonj^ue down the palate, and restrains voice, mind, 
and breath, he secs Brahma by discrimination. And 
when after the cessation of mind, he .sees his own sell, 
smaller than the small, and shining as the Highest Self, 
then having seen his self in the Self, he becomes self- 
les.*) ; and because he is self-less, he is without limit, 
without cause, absorbed in thought. I his is the highest 
mystery, viz., final liberation.” - 

^ Katha. Up., Valli,, i., 2, 12. 

- Maitrayana Brahmami Up., m., ^o. Compare the words 

of an abbot of Mount Athos, of the eleventh century, as ^iven 
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The Soteriolo^y of the Upanishads is far n’»ore illogical 
and puerile than that of the Mantras and Brahmanas. 
For if man be only a phenomenal creature of phenomenal 
circumstances over which he has no control, he cannot 
be held accountable for his actions. He is as much the 
creature of organism and environment as the beast of 
the field. And if he be only a phenomenal manifestation 
of the Universal Soul, which is both the material and 
efficient cause of all things, there can be no room for 
either good or evil, which imply the exercise of free-will. 
Nothing, therefore, that he may do can have the least 
influence on his character and destiny ; and hence, logi- 
cally, no plan of salvation is either necessary or possible. 
Human nature, however, is stronger than logic; and, 
hence, the inextricable confusion in which the philo- 
sophers of the Upanishads have involved themselves. 

6. Retrospect and Conclusion, 

We have now passed in review the Literature, the 
Theology, the Cosmology, the Anthropology, and the 
Soteriology of the Vedas. We have followed the stream 

by Gibbon: "When thou art alone in thy cell, shut thy cloot 
and seat thyself in a corner; rai.se thy mind above all thinj^s 
vain and tiansitory ; recline thy heart and chin on thy breast ; 
turn thy eyes and thy thoughts towards the middle of thy 
belly, the region of the navel, and search the place of the 
heart, the seat of the soul. At first all will be dark and 
comfortless ; but if you persevere day and night, you will feel 
an effable joy; and no sooner has the soul discovered the 
place of the heart, than it is encircled in a mystical ethereal 
light.” 
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of Aryan religious and speculative thought, in all its 
ramifications, through the Mantra, Brahmana, and Upan- 
ishad stages of its descent. We have considered the 
Hindu Aryans’ conception of God, their speculations on 
the creation of the world, and their notion of the origin, 
nature, and destiny of man, in each of those stages. We 
have pushed our inquiries as far back in time as the 
records would permit; and we have found that the re- 
ligious and speculative thought of the people was far 
purer, simpler, and more rational at the farthest point 
we reached, than at the nearest or latest in the Vedic 
age. The conclusion, therefore, is inevitable, viz. : That 
the development of religions thou};,hf in India has been uni’ 
family downward^ and not up7vard--defe7‘ioraiion^ and not 
evolution. 

We have also seen that the point reached by us was 
not the point whence the deterioration began ; and that 
in proportion as we go back in time, the number of the 
gods grows less, and the ethical consciousness of sin 
grows stronger. Hence the probability is that, if we 
could go back far enough in time, so as to reach the 
point whence the deterioration began, we should find a 
nionoikeistii reli^fion., pure and simple. 

We have seen, further, that the knowledge of the divine 
attributes possessed by the Vedic Aryans was neither 
the product of Intuition nor Experience, but a survival, 
or a reminiscence. We arc justified, therefore, in con- 
cluding (until the contrary is proved), that the higher and 
purer conceptions of the Vedic Aryans mere the. results of a 
Primitive Divine Revelation. 
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The theory of a Primitive Divine Revelation alone is 
capable of explaining all the religious ideas of the Vedas, 
such as an object of worship, sin, mercy, sacrifice, a 
future state. These ideas are all foreign to Nature. 
Sun, moon, earth, mountains, and rivers, have nothing 
to do with worship, with forgiving sin, and with pre- 
serving men from guilt. But they are quite at home in 
the theory of a primeval revelation. We must believe 
that the most probable theory is that which explains all 
the facts. The theory of Natural Kvolution cannot explain 
all the facts. But the theory of a Primitive Divine Reve- 
lation, whatever hard words may be said about it as being 
unscientific, does explain all the facts. It tells us that 
the presence of such ideas in the Vedas as God, con- 
fession of sin, petitions for mercy, sacrifice, and a life after 
death, are relics of a vanishing Revelation, held mechani- 
cally, without any comprehension of their meaning. 
(Wanting that this is only a theory, the opposite view 
is no more. Between the.sk iwo tiikories, thkrk is, 

HOWEVER, THIS DIE KERKNCK. 'I'hK ONE IS IN HARMONY 
WITH THE I'EACHING OK A VENERAIlI.E OI.D BOOk, AGAINST 
WHICH NO WEARON FORMED HAS yh:'|- I'REV AIDED ; THE 
OTHER IS IN ORROSITlON TO IT. 
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Adhvaryus, sw sacriticers, 

Aditi, goddess: 

Etymology of, 11,42. 

Myth of, in India and Iran, 42. 

Totality of all existences, 42, 

Adityas, luminous gods, the sons 
of Aditi, 41, 42. 

Their numbei and names, 
•Id; 44-. 

Their physical import and 
moral chaiacter, 43. 

Agara, set’ Sacrifice. 

Agneyi, scr Goddesses, 

.\gni, God of Eire ; 

Etymology of, 57. 

— Origin ol, 57, 5H. 

Attributes and functions of. 
58-60. 

Agnidhra, .s«v Sacrilicers. 

\gnihotra, Agnishstoma, Agni- 
yadheya, Agrayam, .Agray- 
aneshli, Ahavanya, s, i Saci ihce. 

.Vhinas, sir Saciifice. 

Ahura- Mazda, chief god of the 
Zoroastri.ins, 32. 

Identified with Vanina. 32, 
33 - 

Aitareya Brahmana, Aiiareya Up- 
anishad, sic Veda. 

Ale.xander the Great, 15, 23. 

Amesha spentas, 33, j2. 

Anaxagoras, 6g. 

.Anitya, si'c Sacrifice. 

Ansa, Sir Adityas. 

Apollo, 58. 

Apsarases, wives of the Gand- 1 
harvas, demigods, 

Aptoryama, sir Sacrifice. 


Aramaic. 24, 

Aratus, 137. 

Archilochus, 34. 

Argyll, Duke of, 104, 1 lo. 1 1 1 
Aristophanes, 131. 

Aristotle, 92, 109, 14S. 

.Arkins, 216. 

Arnold, Sn Edwin, 99. 

Aryaman, sir Adityas. 

.\rvanakas, sir Veda. 

Aiyans, 178, 179. 

Asceticism, 226-230. 

Ashh.lvaka, sir Sacrificers. 
Ashtaka, Atiratra, .At\ agnishtoma, 
sw Sacrifice. 

.Asoka, 15. 

Asvalayana, 15, 16. 

.Asvamedha, 196-198 
Asvins, meaning and functions of, 
63, 64. 

Athaiva-Vcda, sir Veda. 

Atman, its ongin and Inston, 7^- 
77 

Augustine. 188. 

BAU^ i,o\, (i.in), 25, 137, 

Barth, M. A., 18, ^3, i6q, 170, 
208. 

Bhaga, sn Adit>as. 

Bhagavata Ptirana, sir Purana 
Brahma, a god : 

Its etymology, 77, 78, 

Its development into a god, 
78-80. 

Its culmination, 80-82. 
Brahman, sir Caste. 

Brahnian.1, sn Veda. 
Br.ihmanachausin, 213. 
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Brahmriiiasp.itiJ.orclot Piayci,59. 
Brihadarvanaka Upaiushatl, sa- 
Veda. ‘ 

Brihaspati, same as Biahmaspati, 

55^-59- 

Brown, Sir T., 136. 

Buddhism, 23. 

Bunsen, Baron, 108. 

Jiurnell, Dr. A. C , 23, 25, 2f). 
BurnoLif. I'k, 1G6. 

C.i.s\R, 23, 2oy. 

Caste, etymolot'v and sii^nillc.ilion 
of the word, 171 

— Oii'jin and development ol 
caste, 171. 

(1) Accordin}^ to the Puiusha 
Sukta, 174. 

(2) According to Mami, 175. 
176 

13) Real origin, 177 
Brahmans, 182-186 

— Kshatriyas, 181. 

Vaisyas, 181-182 

- Sudras. 179-181 
All men originalh one caste, 
186, 187. 

Chaldea, (n), 25. 

Chandas, metre, 

ChandiagLipta, 15, 16. 
Chandramas, the moon 
Charmasadhvaryus, 215. 
Chaturmasya, ,?<r SaciiHce. 
Christlieb, l)r., 82, 92. 

Cicero, 161. 

Colebrook, H. T., 9. 40, 115 
Confucius, 1 10. 

Creation, ascribed to some intel- 
ligent being, 113, 114. 

— Creation from nothing, TI4- 
122. 

— Creation from pre-existing 
matter, 122-132. 

— Creation a phenomenal em- 
anation, 132-135. 

Cudworth, Dr. R., intellectual 
system of the universe, 70, 73, 
74 - 

CySparna SuyakSyana, 208. 


Daksha, itr Adityas. 

Daiius, 25, 

Darmesteter, M. J., 32. 

Darsanas, 2. 

Darsapurnamasa, srr Sacrifice. 
Dasa, Slave. 

Dasyus, }8, 49. 

Deluge, 137 - 189 - 
Demeter, fifi. 

Devi, 64 
Dharmalipi, 23. 

Dhaima Sutras, 1. 

Dhatai, .s<( .\dityas 
Dhouli, 23. 

Diana, 211. 

Dionysus, 50. 

Div, '31. 

Dravidas, 17O, 177. 

Diuids, 11. 23. 

Drummond, Pro!., lob. 

Dual deities, C9. 

Dyaus, 31. 

Dyauspitar, 31, 35, 36, log. 

Dyu, 31. 

l*'i>i)A, 121, 122. 

Kgypt (-ians), 24, 42, 210. 

Kkahas, siu Sacrifice. 

Phnanation, see Ci cation. 
Experience, svi' God. 

Faikhairn, Dr, A. M., 165. 

Faith, 55, 190. 

Fall, 142, 155. 

Fathers, sir Pitri«. 

Fetichism, no. 

Gandharvas, 30. 

Ganga, rivei and a goddess, 66, 
Garhapatya, sir Sacrifice. 
Gautama, 192, 195. 

Gayatri, 9. 

Gibbon, E., 230. 

Girnar, 23. 

Gladstone, Right Hon. W. E., 58. 
God, United Aryans’ concept of, 
33 . 34 - 

— Vedic Aryans’ concept ot, 40, 
72, 74, 80, 81, 83, 84,85,86,88. 
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God, Vedic Aryans, their know- 
Icdf^e of God’s attributes, S7, 8S. 
How aequiied? SS. 

(1) Ey intuition? .StS-g,j. 

(2) Hy experience ’ g2-roq. 

(3) By revelation ? 104- 1 1 1. 

(ioddesses, 66, 67. 

Gods (i) IMiysical, 30-67. 

{>) Metaphysical, 67-S3. 
Goujjh, 77, 100, 101. 

Giiltith, Ralph T. H., 114. 

Grihya Sutras, 1. 

llAMir.'ioN, Sir \’V'..6S,6g, Sf), 116, 
117. 

Haoma : 

Its etymolo^^> , i95-h- 
Its natuic, 4(j. 

Its deification, 50. 
Harichandra, 201-211. 

Harivamsa, 6, 

Harle/, M. C. de, 36. 

Ilauj^, Dr., 18, 29, 194. 

Haviryajna, 192, 193, 194. 

Heaven, the abode of the good, 

1 66- 1 68. 

Hell, the abode of the wicked, 167. 
Heraclitus, 49. 

Herodotus, 25, 86, 150, 196, 210. 
Hesiod, 66, 163. 

Hiranyagarbha, the golden em- 
bryo, a god. 

Hobbes, 94. 

Homer, 10, 29, 165. i 

Hotar, sec Sacrificers. j 

Ida, 138. 

Immortality of the soul : 

Positively affirmed, 157-169. 
-- Connected with the Pitris, 
159-161. 

Embodied in Yama, 101, 165. 
— Nature of, 165, 169. 

— Metempsycho.sis, 169-171. 
Indra, probable etymology of the 
word, 36. 

- Origin of the person, 44, 45. 

- His attributes, 45, 47. 


I India, His peisonal .ippc.irance, 

- 17 * 

Ills most proniiiifiU epithets, 
I 7 -- 49 - 

1 hs companions, si- 
His soma-dnnking, 47, 4^ 50 
Dialogue between him .uul 
the Maruls. 

Scepticism rcsj^ectmg his 
existence, 53, 56. 

. Indian!, see (ioddesses. 
Inscriptions, 2^ 

Intuition, set God. 

Iphigenia, 211, 

Iran, Persia. 

Iranians, ancient inliabu.ints ol 
Persia. 

I Isa-Upamshad, S(( \’eda 
' Ishti, s<’<' Sacrifice 
Itihasas, 2 

1 

1 Jaxak'U'.s, 20, 177, 

I Johnson’s Oriental Religions, 84, 
161, 188. 

Jupiter, 18, 33, 43, 36, 74. 109. 

Ka, 18 
Kalpa, 1. 

Kapi, 24. 

Katha-Upamshad, Veda. 
Katyayana, 13. 16. 
Kaushatiki-Hiahniana, set \'eda 
Kena-Upani.shad, see Veda 
Khandogya-Upanishad. see Veda. 
Kleanthes, 70, 137. 

Kshatriya, see Caste, 
j Kubha, 177. 

I Kulluka, 128. 

Lamtavistara, 23. 

Mah.ahh,\kata, 2. 

Mahayajna, 192, 193. 

Mahomed, iii. 

Maitrayana Brahmana Upanishad, 
see Veda. 

Man, meaning of word, 137, 138. 
I — Dignity of m.an, 136-139. 
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Manes, sir Pitris. 

Mandala, see Veda. 

Mantra, Veda. 
Manavadharmasatra, 1. 

Mansel, Dean, 8b, 87, 88, 102. 
Manu, 128, 129, 137-139. 
Marattanda, a name of the sun, 
43- 

Maruts, storm gods, 51. 

Maurya, 15. 

Meditation, 226, 229. 
Megasthenes, 15, 26, 179. 
Metaphysical gods, si't’ Gods. 
Metempsychosis, 169-171. 

Mitra, Mithra, 41. 

Molloch, 211. 

Monism, 73, gg, 100, 134, 22b. 
Monogamy, 149. 

Monotheism, 99, loo, 108, 231. 
Motogon, irg. 

Muir, Dr. J., Sanscrit texts, quoted, 
. 3 , 4 . 39 i 5 o. 97 iii 5 . 116,124, 127, 
14b, 147, T50, ibg. 

Muller, Prof. Max, quoted, 2, 3, 4, 
14, 15, 16, 18, 21, 24, 2b, 27, 28, 
• 30.32, 39, 40, 51, 64,73,80,83, 
85, 104, log, IK), 1 15, iig, 123, 
124, 139, 150, 151, 155, 161, 172, 
1 8b, 205, 207, 215. 

Mungheir, 25. 

Nakshm-kustkam, 25. 

Nanda, 12, ib. 

Narayana, 129. 

Nasatyas, sir Asvins. 

Nearehus, 26. 

Neshtri, sir Sacrificers. 

Nirriti, 142, 143. 

Nirudhapasubandha, sec Sacrifice. 
Nitya, see Sacrifice. 

Nivita, 217. 

OuRANOs, 32, 33. 

Oxus, 20. 

Pakayajna, 192-3. 

Palibothra, 15. 

Panini, 15. 


I Pantheism, 72, 73, 134', 226. 
j Parasurama, 10. 

I Pariahs, 177. 

1 Parjanya, 48. 

! Parmenides, 131. 
Pasu-Pasubhanda, sec Sacrifice. 
Patilaputra, 16. 

Pattalene, 179. 

Paul, 29. 120, 156. 
j Pelasgians, 86. 

I Perkunas, .jS. 

I Persian (ans), 24, 25, 26, 109. 
Philosophy, highest abstruction 
ol, 73, 99. 100, 103. 

Phoenicia (ns), 23, 24, 26. 
Physiolatry, 83. 

Pictet, M. de, 107. 

Pitris, bb. 

Plato, 69, 92, 131, 161. 

Polyandry, 150. 

Polytheism, 72, 108. 

Potri, see Sacrificers. 

Praise, 188, 189. 

' Prajilpati, Lord of Creatures. 

I Prastotri, see Saciiliceis. 

I Pratihartri, .s/v' Sacrifice, 
j Pratiprasthatri, ste Sacrificers. 

I Prayer, 128. 189. 

' Prisni, 51. 

I Prithivi, earth goddess, 66. 
i Purfinas, 2. 
i Purohita, family priest. 

' Purusha, man, God. 

Purushamedha, human-sacrifice, 
i 198-208. 

Pushan, God of roads. 

: Raja, king, 
j Rajanya, see Caste. 

I Rajasunya, see Sacrifice, 
i Rakshasas, demons, and aboriginal 
I inhabitants. 

I Ramayana, 2. 

Ratus, 29. 

I Religion, highest abstraction of, 

i 99, io{^. 

' Revelation, i, 6, 17, 86, 88, 104, 
106, 121, 221, 223, 231, 232. 
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Khibhus, the deified artisans of 
the gods, 66. 

Rig, str Veda. 

Rishis, bards and priests ; authors 
of the hymns, 

Rita, law, the origin of the con- 
cept, 155-157- 
Roth, Prol. von, 159, 167. 

Rudra, 51. 

Rudrasi, see Goddesses. 
Sacrifice: 

- Its greatness, igo-i. 

— Classification of, 192. 
Different kinds of, 192-209. 
Origin of, 217-226. 

- Purport of, 209-21 1. 
Sacrificers, origin of, 212-213. 

— Divided into four classes, vi^., 
Adhvaryus, Hotris, Udgatris, 
Brahmans, 213. 

— Work allotted to each class, 
214-215. 

Must be blameless, 216. 
Purification of, 216. 

• Sacred thread of, 216-217. 
Sama Veda, srt' Veda. 
Samayacharika Sutras, i . 
Sanhitas, r, 2, 3. 

Sanyasi, 227 
Sararna, 48. 

Sarasvati, see Goddesses. 
Sarvamedha, see Sacrifice. 

Sat (ya), 134. 

Satapatha Brahmana, see Veda. 
Sattras, 104. 

Sautramani, 148. 

Sayce, Prof. A. H., 25. 

Savitri, the sun, sec Adityas. 

Seers, sec Rishis. 

Seneca, 65, 70, 

Senses numinis, 85, 88, 89, 

91- . 

Shadvimsa Brahmana, sec Veda. 
Siksha, i. 

Sin, acknowledged, 139-142. 

— Fundamental idea of, 142-145, 

I.55- 
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Sin, Represented as transgressions 
of divine laws, 144-5. 

A bond, or rope, 145. 

— A burden, 145. 

— A .sea, or a flood, 45. 

-- Imputed, 146. 

— Its effects, 147, 

— - Acts not considered sinful, 

14^-153- 

j — Acts considered sinful, 15^- 
,. 155 - . 

Sinivali, see Goddesses. 

Skamba, 71. 

Smarta Sutras, i. 

Smriti, 1. 

Soma, see Haoma. 

Soteriology, 188. 

[ Spencer, Hjjrbert, 87, 8g, 93, 
Spirit, see Atman, 

Srauta Sutras, i. 

Sruti, 1. 

Sudia, see Caste, 

Sunasepha, igg, 211. 

Surya, the sun, 

Sutra, 16, 18. 

Svetasvatara Upanishad, sh 
Veda. 

'pAcri us, 86. 

Taittirya Brahmana, see Veda 
Tandya Brahmana, see Veda 
Tanlras, 2. 

That, that one, 71, 8r. 

Theology of the Veda, 29-1 1 s 
Tulloch, Principal, 144. 

Tvashtar, divine Artizan. 

Tyrius Maximus, 70. 

UncATRi, 5/r Sacrificeis 
Ukthya, see Sacrifice. 

Upani.shad, see Veda. 

Upavita, 217. 

Ushas, the dawn, 64, 65, 

Vaikartas, see Sacrificers. 

Vaisya, see Caste. 

Vajapeya, see Sacrifice 
Vak, 78. 
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Valakhylya, g. 

Varana, 37. 

Varna, 171-172. 

Varunani, sir Goddesses. 

Varuna, 

Etymology and physical 
meaning of, 32, 33. 

Attributes of, 37-41, 43- 

— A reflection of the true God, 
} 0 . 

— Oldest historical god of the 
undivided Aryans, 34-36. 

Moral grandeur of, 3H, 40, 45. 

- The degradation and sup- 
pression of^, 40-4 1 , 56, 57. 

Vayu, 5S. 

Veda, etymology of, 2. 

Denotes foui collections, 
Sanhitas, called Rig-Veda, 
Sama-Veda, Yajur-Veda, and 
Atharva-Veda, 2, 3. 

- Each Veda divided in Mantra 
and Brahmana, 4, 5. 

- Brahinanas contain Aryan- 
akas and Upanishads, 4. 

— Authors of, 5, 10, II, 12, 14. 
— Inspiration of, 6-10. 

- Age of, 14-1S. 

— orally transmitted, 21 -26. 
General character of, 26-28. 

Vedadanta, 135. 

Vedangas, i. 

Vishnu, 51. 


Visvadevah, all gods. 
Visvakarman, a name for the 
Creator. 

Vriad-Aryanaka, sir Veda. 

Vritra, 47. 

Vyakarana, i, 227. 

Wallis, H. W., quoted, 157. 
Weber, Prof., quoted, 25, 139, 
168, I fig. 

Whitney, Prof. D. W., quoted. 3, 

51* 

Williams, Prof. Sii M., quoted, i, 
62. 115, 123. 

Wilson, Prof. II. II., quoted, 10. 

18, 107, 200, 211. 

Wilson, Rev. Dr., quoted, 170. 
Writing, when and whence intro- 
duced to India, 23-25. 

Yajamana, 212. 

Yajna, sre Sacrifice. 

Yajur-Veda, Veda. 

Yania, 161-165. 

Yami, 161-162. 

Yima, 162-163. 

Yogananda, 16. 

ZlCND .AVESTA, 33, 36. 

Zeus, 31, 33, 35, 36. 

Zeus pater, 31, 35. 

Zio, 35. 

Zoroaster, 109, no. 
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By Sir Walter Besant. With 7.1 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., u. g^/. Q, 
bound as a School Prize Book, 2s. 6d. 
Brassey (Lord).~Papek.s and Ad- 

r)RK.SSKS. 

Naval and Maritime, 1872-1893. 

2 vols. Oown 8 VO , loj. 
Mercantile Marine and Naviga- 
tion, from 1871-189.1. Cr. 8vo,, 55. 
Imperial Fedi< ration and Coloni- 
sation from 1880-1894. CTown 

8 VO , 5t. 

POLITICAI.AND M I.M. KLLANEfJUS, l86l- 
1894. Crown 8 VO., 5 V. 

Bright.— A History of England. By 
the Rev. J. Franck Brighi', D.D. 
Period I. Medleval Monarchy: 

A.u. 449-T485. Crow n 8vo , .|.f. 6J. 
Period II. Pkksonai, MnNAkciiY: 

1485-1688. Crown 8vo , 

Period III. (.onsi itutional Mon- 
archy: 1689-1837. Cr. 8vo , 7». (at 
Period IV. The Growih of Di-mo- 
CRACY: 1837-1880. Crown 8vo., 6f. 

Buckle.— History of Civili.satton 
IN England, France, .Spain, and 
Scotland. By Henry Thoma.s 
Buckle. 3 vols. Crown 8vo., 2|v 
Burke.— A History of Spain, fioin the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Feidi- 
nand the Catholic. By Ulu.k Ralph 
Burke, M.A. Edited by Martin A. 
S. Hume. With 6 Maps. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo., t6s. net. 

Chesney. —Indian Polity: a View of 
the System of Administration in India, 
By General Sir George Chesney, 
K.C.B. With Map showing all the 
Admmistrntive Divisions of British 
India. 8vo. ,2IJ. 
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Churchill (Winston Spencer). 

The River War ; an Historical Ac- 
count of the Reconquest of the 
Soudan. Edited by Colonel F, 
Rhodes, D.S.O. With 34 Maps and 
51 Illustrations, also 7 Portraits. 3 
vols. Medium 8vo., 36.r. 

'I'HK STOKV of the MALAKAND 
Field Force, 1897. With 6 Maps 
and Wans, ( lown 8vo., 3J. Sd. 

London to Ladysmith viA Pre- 
toria. With 3 Folding-out Maps 
and I Map and 4 Plans in the Text. 
Crown 8vo. , 6r. 


Gardiner (Samuel Rawson, D.C.L. 
LL.D.). 

History of England, from the Ac- 
cession of James I. to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. 

Crown 8vo. , 6 j. each. 

A History of the Great Civil War, 
1642-1649. 4 vols. Cr. 8 VO., 6j. each. 
A History of the Commonwealth 
AND the Protectorate, 1649-1660. 
Vol. 1 ., 1649-1651. With 14 Maps. 
8 vo., 2 ij. Vol. II., 1651-1654. With 
7 Maps. 8vo., 21J. 


Corbett.— Drake and the Tudor 
Navy, with a History of the Rise of Eng- 
land as a Maritime Power. By Julian 
S. Corbett. With Portraits,, Illustra- 
tions and Maps. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., i6j. 

Creighton (M., D.D., Lord Bishop of 
London). 

A H1.ST0RY OK THE Papacy from the 
Great Schism to the Sack op 
Rome (1378-1527). 6 vols. Cr. 8vo., 
ts each. 

(^UEEN Elizabeth. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Curzon.— Persia and the Persian 
Question. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Curzon ok Krdlkston. With 9 Maps, 
96 Illustrations, Appendices, and an In- 
dex. 2 vols. 8 VO. 421. 

De Tocqueville.— Democracy in 
America. By Alexis de Tocque- 
viLLE. Translated by Henry Reeve, 
C.B., D.C.L. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., i6s. 

Dickinson.— The Development of 
Parliament during the Nine- 
teenth Century By G. Lowes 
Dickinson. M.A. 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Froude (James A.). 

'I’HE History of England, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
.Spanish Armada. 12 vols. Crown 
8v(j., 3J. 6 (/. each. 

The Divorce of Catherine of Ara- 
gon. Crown 8vo,, 3J. 6d. 

The Spanish Story of the Armada, 
and other Essays Cr. 8vo, , 31. 6d. 
I'HE English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

English Seamen in the Sixteenth 

‘ Century. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Council of Trent. Cr.Svo., y.6d. 
Short Studies on Great Subjects, 
4 vols. Cr. 8vo., y . 6d. each. 

C^AR ; a Sketch. Cr. 8vo. , y. 6d, 


What Gunpowder Plot Was. With 
8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 

Cromwell's Place in History. 
Founded on Six I..returcs delivered in 
the University of Oxford. Crown 
8vo., 3.r, 6d. 

The Student's Historyof England. 

With 378 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , 12? 

ALo in Three Volumes, price 41. each. 

Vol. 1 . B.c. 55 *a.d. 1509. 173 Illus- 

trations. 

Vol. II 1509-1689 96 Illustrations. 

Vol. HI. 1689-1885. 109 Illustrations. 

Greville. -A Journal ok the Reigns 

OF King George IV,, King William 

IV., and Queen X'ictoria. By 

CHAKLK.S C. F, (iUKMLLE, fomuTly 

Clerk of the Council. 8 vols. Oown 

8vo., 3^. 6d. each 

HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 

The Suppression ok the African 
Slave Trade to the United 
States of America, 1638-1870. Rv 
W. E. B. Du Bois, Ph.D. 8vo. . ys. 6d 

The Contest over the Ratifica- 
tion OF THE Federal C’on.stitu- 
TioN in Massachusetts. By S. B. 
Harding, A.M. 8vo.,6j. 

A Critical Study of Nullification 
in South Carolina. By D. F. 
Houston, A. M. 8vo.,6^. 

Nominations for Elective Office 
IN the United States. By Fred- 
erick W. Dallinger, A.M. 8vo., 
ys. 6d. 

A Bibliography of British Muni- 
cipal History, including Gilds and 
Parliamentary Representation. By 
Charles Gross, Ph.D. 8vo, i2j. 

The Liberty and Free Soil Par- 
ties IN THE North-West. By 
Theodore C. Smith, Ph.D. 8vo., 
ys. 6d. 
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HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES— 

The Provincial Governor in the 
Knglish Colonies of North 1 
America By Evarts Bouteli. 
(iK I-. K n K . 8 VO. , 7 J. td. 

The Countv Palatine of Durham : 
a Study in Constuutional History. 
Bv Gaillard Thomas I.afsley, 
Ph.D. 8vo.. los. 6d. 

Other Volumes are in preparation. 
Hammond. “A Woman’s Part in a 
Revolution. By Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond. Crown 8vo., 2J. (id. 
Historic Towns.— Edited by E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.U, and Rev. William 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Plans, 
(aown 8vo., 35. (id. each. 

Bristol. By Rcv. W. London. By Rev. W. 
Hunt. J.Loflie. 

C,cigh,on,nD. ByO. 

Cinque Ports. By W. Kitihin, D.D. 
Montagu Burrows York. By Rev. James 

ByTh.0. 

t. L. Cutts. Roosevilt. 

Exetfi. By E A. Boston (U.S.). By 
Freeman. Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Hunter. — A Hi.'^tory of Bkhish 
India. By Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, K.C.S.l., M.A., LL.D. Vol. 
f. — Introductory to the Overthrow of 
the Engh.sh in the Spice Archipelago, 
r623. With 4 Maps. 8vo. , i8l 
Joyce (P. W., LL.D.). 

A Short History of Ireland, from 
the Earliest limes to 1603. Crown 
8vo. , loj. (id. 

A Child’s History of Irei.and, from 
the l'’arliest Times to the Death of 
0 ’( 'onnell. With specially constructed 
Map and ibo Illustrations, including 
Facsimile in full colours of an illumin- 
ated page of the Gospel Book of 
MacDurnan, A.D. 850. Fcp. 8vo.. 
3s. 6d. 

Kaye and Malleson.— History of 
the Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858. By 
Sir John W. Kaye and Colonel G. B. 
Malleson. With Analytical Index 
and Maps and Plan.s. 6 vols. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6J. each. 

Kent.- -The English Radicals: an 
Historical Sketch. By C. B. Roy lance 
Kent. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Lang.— The Companions of Pickle : 
Being a Sequel to ‘ Pickle the Spy By 
Andrew Lanq. With4 Plates. 8vo.,i6>-. 


Lecky ('The Rt. Hon. Wili.iam E. H ). 
History of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, 

Library Edition 8 vols. 8vo. 

Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760. 36.r. Vols. 
III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36J. Vols. 
V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36J. V<.Is. 
VIl. and VI 11 ., 1793-1800. 36^. 
Cabinet Edition. Kngland. 7 vols, 
Cr. 8vo., 6j, each. lKEf.,\ND. ;; 
vols. (>os\n 8vo,, 6j. (Mch. 
HI.STORY of KUkOlTAN .MoRALS I* ROM 
Augustus to ( uaui.kmagne. ,» 
vols Crown 8\<> , uif. 

History OF THE Rise and Influence 
ok THE Spirit ok R.vi kinalism in 
I sUKOPE. 2 vols ( 'rown 8vo. , i2r. 
DKMOCKAfV AND LiHI RIV, 

Library Edition, j, vols. 8vo , 36^, 

I 'abtnet Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. , i2t. 
Lowell. COVERNMLMs AND PARTIES 
IN Continental Kuroi'f By A. 
Lawrence Lovvki i,. 2 vds. 8vo i 21 l 
Lytton.— 'The History ok I.ord Lyt- 
ton’s Indian Ad.mimstration, i<rom 
1876-1880. (Compiled lioiii Letters .iiul 
Official Papers. Ediled by L.idy Bei ty 
Balfour, With Portrait and Map. 
8vo., i8r. 

Macaulay (Lord). 

Complete Works. 

'Albany' Edition. W'llh 12 I’oiliaits. 
12 vols. Large Ciowii 8vo., (id. 
each. 

^ Edinburgh' Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. , 
6r. each 

Cabinet lulihon. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 
i6r. 

History OF Kngiand hrom hie A(’- 

CE.SSItlN Ol- JVMI.S IHESKCONO, 
I’opiilai Edition. 2V(j1s. Cr. 8 vo. , 5J. 
Student's Edit, j vols t r. 8vo. , t2». 
People's Edition 4 vols. O. 8vo. , itr*. 

* Albany ’ Edition. With 6 Poi tr.iits. 

6 vols. Large Cr. 8\ o. , 3 r. bd. each. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post8vo.,48j. 

‘ Edinburgh ' Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. , 
6r, each. 

Library Edition 5 vols. 8vo , £.\. 
Critical and Historical Kssay.s, 
with Lays of Ancient Romk, etc., 
in 1 volume. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2f. 6r/, 
Autiwiised Edition. Crown 8vo., 
2J. td , , or gilt edges 3^. (id. 

'Stiver Library'' Edition. With 
Portrait and 4 I lUisirations to the 
* Lays’. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6</. 
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Macaulay {F>0RD). — continued. 
Critical and Historical Essays. 
Student’s Edition, i vol. f’r. 8vo., 6.r. 
People' K Edition, avols. Cr. 8vo.,8t 
‘ Trevelyan ' Edition. 2 vols. Crown 

8 VO., qj 

Cabinet Edition. 4vols. Pobl8vo ,241. 
‘ Edinburgh ' Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. , 
6 j. each. 

I ibrary Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. , 36J 
Essays, which may be had sep.irately 
sewed, 6 d. each ; cloth, n. each 
Addison and Wal- 1 Ficdenck the (heat. 


pole. 

Croker’s Boswell’s 
Johnson. 

H.3llnin’s Constitu- 
tional History. 

Warren Hastings. 

The Earl of Chat- 
hami'I'wo ICssays). 


k.mke and (J lad- 
stone. 

Lord Byron, 

Lord (!Iive. 

Lor.l Byron, and The 
Coinie Diainatisls 
of tile Restoration, 


Mi.sckli.ankous Writings. 

People's Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 
45. 6 </. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
Mis(.h:llankous Writings, Sfkec;hh;s 
AND Poi<:m.s. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. (sd. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols Post 8vo., 
24.1. 

SKLLCI'IONS I- ROM TIIK WRIIINGS OF 

Lord Macaulay. Edited, with | 
Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. 1 
.Sij (1. 0. Trevelyan. Bail. C’r. 8vo.,6r. | 


Montague. 'I'hk Elemlni s ok Kni;- 
lish Con.stitctional Hisiorv B\ 
F.C. Montaguf, M.A. Cl. 8vo , 3V. 6,/. 

Phillips. -“South African Kki’oi,- 
LECTIONS. By Florence Piiili.ihs 
(Mrs. Lionel Phillip ). With 37 lllnv 
trations from Photogr.aphs. 8vo. , 71. 6./. 

Powell and Trevelyan.— riii 
Peasants' Rising and the Loi 
LARDS- a Collection of Unpiihlisheil 
Docuiucnts, forming an App- ndK to 
‘England in the .Age of W’yditfc' 
Edited by Edgar Powell and (i. M 
Trevelyan. 8vo., 6.f. net. 

Ransome.—THE Rise ok (.'oNSTriu 
TIONAL GoVKRNMEN'r IN ENGLAND 
By Cyril Ransome, M.A. e.rown 
8vo. , 6 s. 

Seebohm. -'I'HK English Village 
Community Examined m its K-'latioiis 
to the M.inorial and Tubal SysI(‘ln^, 
&c. By Frederic Sekhohm, LL.l) 
F.S..-\. With 13 Maps aiul Plates 
8vo., i6r. 

Sharpe.~L ONDON ANDTHE KINGDOM 
a History derived mainly from tin 
Archives at Guildhall in the custody ol 
the Corporation of the (aty of London 
By Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C L., Re 
cords Cleik in the Office of the Town 
(’lerk of the City of London. 3 voK 
8vo. , lOL 6(/. each. 


Mackinnon.— The Hlstory of! 
Edward the Third. By James 
Mackinnon, Ph.D., Lectuicr on llis-| 
tory in the University of St. Andrews. ' 
8vo., i8». I 


Shaw.— A History of ihk I^ngli.sii 
Church during the Civil War^ 

AND UNDER THE COMMON W FA L'l 11, 

1640-1660 By William i\. .Shaw, 
Litt.D, 2 vols. 8vo. , ifjs. 


May. -The Con.sth utionai. IlLsroKYi Smith.— Cartilage and the Cakth \ 
OF Engi.and since the Accession of i ginian.s. By R. Bdsworth Smith, 
(jeorge III. 1760-1870. By Sir TiiOM \s ' M.A., With Maps, Plans, &c. Ci 

Er.skine May, K.C.B. (l.ord Fain-i 8vo . 31. 6r/. 

Iwough). 3V0U. Crown 8v,.„ ,8i. i statham. - The Histokv »k hh 
Merivale (Charles, D.D.). i Castle, Town and Port of Dom e 

History of the Romans under the S. P. H. Statham With 

Empire. 8 vols. Cr. 8vo., 3^. 6 d. \ 4 Elates and 13 Ulus. Cr. 8vo. , lO'. t. /. 


eaeii. 

The Fall of the Roman Republic: 
a Short History of the Last Ontury 
of the Commonwealth. 121110. . 71. 6 d. 

General History of Rome, from the 
Foundation of the City to the Fall of 
Augustiilus, H.C. 753-A.D. 476. With 
5 Maps. Crown 8vo., js. 6 d. i 


Stephens.— A Hlstoryofthe French 
Revolution. By H. Morse Stephens, 
8vo. Vols. I. and II., iSr. each. 

Stubbs.— History of the Univerm i v 
of Dublin, from its Foundation to iIk" 
End of the Eighteenth Century. By j. 
W. Stubbs. 8vo., i2j. 6 d. 
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Sutherland.— The Himory ok I Walpole.— History ok Knceano 
Australia and New Zealand, Iroiu kkom the Concta sh^n ok the 

1606-1890. By Alexander 8uthek- (iRKAr War in 1815 to 18^8. By 

land, M.A,, and George Suthkr- Sir Spencer Walkoi.e, K.C.H. 6vo1s. 
land, M. A. Crown 8vo. , 2j. 6r/. ! ( ’rown 8vo,, Of. t*ac'h. 

Taylor.— A Student’s Manual oi- 
THE Hisi'ory ok India. By c'oloncl Wood- Martin. -Pagan Ireland an 
Meadows Taylor, CJ.S. I.. &r. ^'•‘•1 Aiclueological Sketch. A Handbook of 


8vo. , 7J. 6d. 

Todd.— Parliamentary Government | 

1 N THE BR FTISH COLON I ES. By ALPMKU.S j 
Todd, LL.L). 8vo., joj. net. 
Trevelyan.-^- The American Revoi.u ‘ 
TioN. Part I. 1766-1776. By the Kl ■ 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trkvhlvan, B.hI 
8\o., i6j. 1 

Trevelyan. - England in the Age ok 
Wyclikke. By George M.u aui.ay 
Trevelyan. 8vo. , 15* 

Wakeman and Hassall.— E.ssays 
Introductory to ihk .Siudy ok 1 
Kn<;lish Constitution \l Hisiokv. j 
Edited by Hknrv Okkley Wakkm \n, 
M.A., and Arihur Ha.ssai l. \1 A, i 
Clown 8 vo., 6j. 


lush Pie-Clirisii 111 Vnlujiiilies, By \V. 
G. Wood-Mar nv, M.k.l. A, W'lih su 
lllnsii.uions, Ciciwn 8vo , 151. 

Wylie (I AMES Hamilton, M.A ). 
History ok Engi.and undi-r Henry 
IV. 4 \ols (’rown 8vu. Vol. I., 
1399-1404, loj. 6</. Vol. 11 ,, 140s- 
1406, 15.1. {out of pnui). Vol. 111 ., 
1407-14H, 151, Vol. IV^, 1411-1^13, 
2 f r. 

'I’lIE ( OUN( 11, oi' ( ONsTANCE TO I HE 
l)i-AiH oi' John Hus being tlie 
Fold la'ctiires ileliveri'd in the I'ni- 
versily of Oxioid in la*nt Teiin, 
TQoti Clown 8vo. , 61. net. 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c. 

Armstrong.— The Like and Letters Danton. Lin-; ok Dan ton. Bv A. 
OK Edmund I. y\RMSTKONG. Kditeil H. Bhhsi.Y. With Portraits ol Danton, 

bv G K Savage ARM.stron<; Fep. his Moihei. and an Ilhistiatioii ol the 

8vo.. 7 j.'6<i'. Honieol his F.tmily at Arcis. Ciown 

Bacon.™ The Lettrr.s and Like ok ' 8vo.,6^. 

Fkancls Bacon, including all his , Duncan. - Admiral Duncan. By the 
Occasional Works. Edited by James earloi (amkkrdown. With 3 Por- 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8 vo.,/4 4*. I traits, Bvo , 16.1. 


Bagehot. — Biographical .Studies, 
By Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo, , 3^. 6</. 
Carlyle.— Thom AS Carlyle: aHisioiy ' 
ofhisLife. ByjAMEsAN ihonyFroude, | 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. , 7J. I 

1834-1881, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. , 7J. i 

Cellini.— C hisel, Pen and Poignard ; ; 
or, ^envenuto Cellini, his Times and 
his Contemporaries. By the Author of I 
‘The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ ‘ The 1 
Life of a Prig,’ etc. With 19 lllustra - 1 
tions. Crown 8vo. , sj. I 

Crozier.— My Inner Life: being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and Auto- 
biography. By John BEArriK Crozier, ] 
Author of ‘ Civilization and Progress,* 
etc. 8 vo., 14J. J 

Dante.-THE Life and Works of 
Dante Allighikki : being an Intro- 
duction to the Study of the ‘ Divina I 
Commedia*. By the Kev. J. F. IIOfiAN, 
D.D., Professor, St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. With Portrait. 8vo., i2J.6</. 


Erasmus. — Like and Letu-rs ok 
Erasmus By James An'ihonv 
Froude Cl own 8vo , 3f. 
Faraday. Kmmdw as a Dis- 
coverer. By )oHN 'I'YNDAl L. Cr. 
8\(> , 3f. 61/. 

FOKEIGN CODk'IS and FOKEUiN 
HOMES. ByA. M F. Crown8vo., 60 
Fox, -TheEarlyHi.s'kjryofCh.ari es 
James Fox. By tlu* Right Hon Sn (i. 
O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Library fidif ion. 8vo. , 18 r. 

Cheap Edition. tTown 8vo., 3V. 6<f. 

Halifax.- -The Like and Letters ok 
Sir George Savile, Baronet, First 
Marquis ok Halikax. By H. C. 
Foxi rokt. 2 vols. 8vo , 36.». 
Hamilton.— Life uh Sir William 
Hamilton. By K. P. Graves. 8vo 
I 3V0IS. i5f. each. Addendum. 8vo,6i/. 
sewed. 
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Havelock.— Mkmoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C.B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Crown 8vo., 3^. td. 

Haweia.— My Musical Life. By the 
Rev. H. K. IIawkis. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , 6 j. net. 

Hiley.— Memories of Half a Cen- 
tury. By the Rev. W. R. Hiley, 
D.D., Vicar of Wighill, Tadcaster. 
With Portrait. 8vo., 15.?. 

Jackson. -Stonewall Jackson and 
THE American Civil War. By 
Lieut. -Col. C. F. R. Hicndeilson. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. , 42^. 

Leslie.— The Life and Campaigns of 
Alexander Leslie. First Karl of 
1 .EVEN. By Charles Sanford Terry, 
M.A. With Maps and Pl.in.s. 8vo.,i6c 

Luther.— Life of Luther. By 
J ULIUS K 5 STLIN. With 62 Illustrations 
and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 8vo., 
3 J. ( d . 

Macaulay.— The Life and Letters 
OF Lord Macaulay. By the Right 
Hon. Sir ( 1 . O. Trevelyan. I^t., 
Popular Edit. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo. , 2s. 6d. 
Student's Edition. 1 vol. C!r. 8vo., 6\. 
Cabinet Edition. 2Vols. Po’>t8vo.,i2i 
‘ Edinburgh ’ Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. , 
6^, each. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36?. 

Marbot. - The Memoirs oftheBaron 
DE Marbo'I. Translated from the 
French. 2 vols. Crown 8vo,, ^s. 

Max Muller. -Auld Lang Syne. By 
the Right Hon. I'\ Max Muller. 
First Series. With Portrait. 8vo., io». 6i/. 
Contents.— Muhical Recollections— Liter- 
ary Recollections —Recollections of Royalties I 

—Beggars. 

Second Series. My INDIAN Friends. 
8vo. , lOJ. (id. 

Morris.— The Life of William 
Morris. By J. W. Mackail. With 
6 Portraits and 16 Illustrations by E. H. 
New. 2 vols. 8vo., 32L 

Palgrave. -Francis Turner Pal- 
gkave: his Journals, and Memories of 
his Life. By (Iwknllian F. Pal- 
grave. With I’ortrait and lllustni- 1 
lion. 8vo., lOi. (id, I 


I Pearson.— Charles Henry Pearson, 
Fellow of Oriel, and Education 
Minister in Victoria; Author of 
* National Life and Character '. Memo- 
rials by Himself, his Wife, and his 
Friends. Edited by W. Sjkhiung. 
With Portrait. 8vo., 14J. 

Place. -'I'liE Life ok Francis Place, 
1771-1854. By Graham Wallas, 
M.A. With 2 Portraits. 8vo. , i2l 

AM/l/^A'RI.S 7 /N/I .• His Life and 
Sayings. By the Right Hon. F. Max 
MUllkr. Crown 8vo., 5v. 

Reeve.- -Memoir.s of the Life and 
Correspondence of Henry Reeve, 
C.B., late Editor of the ‘Edinburgh 
Review,’ and Registrar of the Privy 
Council. By John Knox Laughton, 
M.A. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo.,28^. 

Romanes.— 'I'liE Life and Letters 
OF George John Romanes, M.A., 
LI..D., F.R.S. Wiitten .and Edilnl 
by his Wife. With Portrait and 2 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6 l 

Seebohm.— The Oxford Reformers 
— -JohnColkt, Erasmus -VND'rnoMAs 
More : a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By Frederic Sekuoiim. 8vo , 14J 

Shakespeare.— Outlines of thk 
Lifk of Shakespeare. By J. O. 
Halliwkll-I*hillipps. With lllustra- 
lions and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 

2TL 

Shakespeare’s True Life. By Jas 
Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E, Moira. Imp. 8vo., 21s. net 

Stanley (Lady). 

The Girlhood of Maria Jo.sepha 
Holroyd (Lndy Stanley of Alderly). 
Recorded in Letters of a Hundred 
Years Ago, from 1776-1796. Edited 
by J. H. Adeank. With 6 Portraits. 
8vo., i8^. 

The Early Married Life ok Maria 
J osEPHA, Lady Stanley, from 
1796. Edited by J. H. Adeank 
With 10 Portraits and 3 Illustrations. 
8vo., i8l 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, continued, 

Turgot.— Thk Like and Writings] Verney.- Mimoiks of thk Vrknky 
OK 'ruRUOT, (’ompirolIcr-Goneral ofj V —coulmued. 

Krance, 1774.1776. Ediied for Knglish Vol. III. During the Common. 
Ki'.tdens by W . WAI.KER S'lEPIll'NS. WEALTH. 11150-1660. By M AKGARK »' 
With PorLi-ait. 8vo., 7J. 6tA M. VKUM-.y. With lo VoriiM.is, Xo. 

Verney.— Memoirs of the Veknev Royal 8 vo., 21.1. 

Family. Compiled from the Letters Vol. IV. From the Kksiora j ion to 
.ind Illustrated by the Portraits at Clay- the Revolu i ion. 16 )o to 1696 
den House. By Margaret M V’’I'KNey. Witli 

Vok I. and II. During the Civil ii I’ortraits, ete. Royal 8vo., jn 
War. By Frances Parthenope Wellington.— L i i^e ok the Duke 01* 
Verney. W'ith 38 PortraiLs, etc. WelI-IN(;ton, By the Rev. (i. R. 
Royal 8vo., 42.?. GLEIG, M.A. Ciown 8vo., 3.1. 6r/. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c. 


Arnold.— Ska.s ano Lands. By Sir 
F.dwtn Arnold. With 71 Illustrations, 
t rown 8 VO. , 3J. (> d . 

l-laker (Sir S. W.). 

Fight Years in Cevlon. With 6 
Illustration'.. Crown 8\o , bd. 
rtiE Rifi.e and the Hound in ( ey- 

LON. With 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3.f. bd. 

Ball (John). 

I’HK At, PINK Guide. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine 
I 'lub, by W. A. I). Cooudgk. 

Vol. I. 'ViiK Wesikrn .\lps: 'I'he 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, fioin the Col de IViida to the 
Simplon Pa.ss. Willi 9 N«'\\ .uul 
Revised Map.s.- (Town Hvo. , i2j. net. 
Hints and Noik.s, pRAfTKAi. and 

S( lENTlKIC, l OR TRAVELLKR.S IN 
THK Al.ps : being a Revision of the 
General Introduction to the ‘Alpine 
Guide’, Crown 8vo., 3r. net. 

Bent.— The Ruined Cities of Mash- 
ONALAND : being a Record of Isxr.iva- 
lion and E^xploration in 1891. By J. 
'rHKODORE Bent. With 117 Illustia- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3/. bd. 

BicknelL— Travel and Adveniuke 
IN Northern Queensland. By , 
Arthur C. Bicknei.l. With 24 Plates I 
anil 22 Illustrations in the 'l ext. 8vo., ' 

i5.». 1 

Brassey.— Voyages and Travels ok | 
Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L., 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain j 
S. Eardlky-Wilmot. 2 vols, Cr. , 
8vo., loj. 


Brassoy ( I he late Lady). 

A Voyage in the 'Sunueam'; Our 
Home on thk Ocean for Eleven 
Months. 

Cabinet Edition, With Map and 66 
Illusliatinns. Ciowii 8vo., 73. (\i 
CSttver l.ibrary' Edition. With 66 
IlIiDtiations. Crown 8vo., 31. bd 
Eoputar Edition. With 60 llliistia- 
tions. 4I0., 6^/, Sf'wed, ir cloth, 
School Edition, With ^7lllu'.tiations. 
Fcp., 2r.cloth, or 3? w lute p.u ehmeiit. 
Sunshine \nd Storm in the Fast. 
Cabinet Edition. W'ith 2 Maps and 
114 llhistialion.s. CM)Uu8vo,,7.r.6a^. 
Eoputar hdition. With 103 Illu fia- 
tions. 4to. .Lf/. sewed, n. cloth 
In the I kades, the riujpic.s, and 
THE • Roaring Fokth-s’. 

( 'abinct Edition. W itli M ap and 220 
llhistr.ition'^. Crown 8vo., ts. bd. 

i Bi’owning. A Girl's Wanderings 
inHungxry. By II. I'A i.kn Brown- 
j INO. With Map and 20 lllnsir.itions. 
j Crown 8\o., 3». 61/. 

I Fvoude (jAME.s \ ). 

Oceana or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
35. bd. 

The English in the We.st Indie.s. 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With q Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 2J. bds. , <2s. bd. cl. 

Ho Witt.— Visits to Rem ark able 
Places, Old Halls, Battle-I'ields, 
.Scenes illustrative of Siriking Pas.sages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
WiLLiA.M Howirr. Witli 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo , 35. bit. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, continued* 


Knight (E. F.). 

ThK llRUlSE OK THK ‘ Alkrtk ‘ I the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , 3T. 6</. 

WiiKKK Thrkk Empires Meet: aNar- 
uitive of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
(jilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
O. 8vo. , 3J. 6d. 

The ‘Falcon' on the Baltic: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
in a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3A. 6^/. 

Lees. — Beaks anp Pinks; another 
Norway Book. ByJ. A. Lees. With 63 
Illustrations and Photographs by the 
Author. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.— B. C. 1887: 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. 
With Map and 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3L 6d. 

Macdonald. - The Goi.d Coast; 
Past anp Present. By George 
Macponai.p, Director of Education 
and H.M. Inspector of Schools for the 
Gold Coast Colony and the Protectorate. 
With 32 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., ys. 6d. 


i Nansen. — The First Crossing of 
Greenland. By Fridtjof Nansen. 
With 143 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 
j 8vo. , 3J. 6d. 

Smith.— C limbing in ihe British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis Carr, and 
Numerous Plan.s. 

Parti. England. i6ino., 3J. 6d. 
Part II. Wales and Ireland. 
i6mo., 3J. 6d. 

Stephen. — The Playground ot 
j Europe (The Alps). By Lk.slie 
I .Stephen. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3J. 6d. 

THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of 
Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. , 2S. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth 
Tyndall (John). 

The Glaciers of the Alps ; lieing 
Narrative of Excursions and .Ascents 
An Account of the Origin and Pheno- 
mena of Glaciers, and an Exposition 
of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. With 61 lllustia- 
tions. (Town 8vo., 6 t. 6d. net. 
Hours ok Exercise in the Alin. 
With 7 1 11 ustrations. ( !r. 8vo. ,6 r. 6d. net. 
Vivian. -Skrvia : the Poor M.ui's 
Paradise, By Herbert Vivian, M. A., 
Oflicer of the Royal Order of I'akovo. 
With M.ip and Portrait of King Alex- 
ander. 8vo. ,i5L 


Yetepinary Medicine, &o. 


steel (John Henry, F.R.C.V.S., 

F.Z.S.. A.V.D.). 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Dog ; lieing a Manual of Canine Pa- 
thology. Especially adapted for the 
use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
.Students. With 88 Ulus. 8vo., iol 6d. 

A Treatise on the Diseases op 
THE Ox : being a Manual of Bovine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for 
the use of Veterinary Practitioners 
and Students. With 2 Plates and 117 
Woodcuts. 8v(j., 15J. 

A Treatise on the Diseases ok the 
Sheep ; being a Manual of Ovine 
Pathology for the use of Veterinary 
Practitioners and Students. With 
Coloured Plate and 99 Woodcuts, 
8V0., I2J. 

Outlines of Equine Anatomy: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Students in the Dissecting Room. 
Crown 8vo., ys. 6d, 


Pitzwy gram.- H orses and .Stablk.s. 
By Major-General .Sir F. Fit/.wygram, 
Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrations. 
8vo,, 2S. 6d. net. 

Schreiner. — The Angora Goat 
(published under the auspices of the 
.South African Angora Goat Breeders’ 
Association), and a Paper on the Ostrich 
(reprinted from the Zoologist h>i 
March, 1897). With 26 Illustrations 
By S. C. Cronwkight .Schreiner. 
8vo., io.f. 6d. 

‘ Stonehenge.*— The Dog in Healih 
and Disease. By ‘ Stonehen(4E ' 
With 78 Wood Engravings. 8vo, , ys. 61. 

Youatt (William). 

The Horse. Revised and enlarged. By 
W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With 52 
Wood Engravings. 8vo. , ys. 61. 
The Dog. Revised and enlarged. With 
33 Wood Engravings. 8vo. , 6s. 
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SpoFt and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Kdited by HIS GRACR 'I'lIK DUKE OK BEAUFORT, K G md 
A. E. T. WA'l’SON. 

Complete in 29 Volumes. Crown 8vo., Price loj. 6d. ench Volume, Cloth. 

*** The Volumes are also issued halfboutnl in Leather, with gilt top. The pn,e can 
be had from all Booksellers. 


ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman .m d 
Col. H. WAI.KONU. With Contnlm- 
lions by Mi.ss Legh, Viscount DiLi.ON, 
&c. With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 
Illustrations in the Text Crown 8vo. , 
ror. 6</. 

.ATHLE'riCS. By Montague Shp:ak- 
MAN. With Chapters on .'\thletics .u 
School by W. Bkachkr Thomas ; Ath- 
letic Sports in America by C. H. Shkk- 
KiLL; a Contribution on Paper-chasin<; 
by W. Ryk, and an Intrmluction by Sir 
Richard Werstkr, Q C., M.P. With 
13 Plates and 37 Illustrations in the 'IVxi. 

( 'rown 8vo, , los. 6d. 

BIG GAMh: SHOOriN(i. By Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol. I. Africa and America. With 
(Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W. C. Os well, F. C. 
Selou.s, &c. With 20 Pl.ites and 
57 Illustrations in the Text. Ciown 

8 VO., tof. 6d. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With ( onii ibiitions 
by Lieut. -Colonel R, Hkher Per< y. 
Major Algernon C. Hkher Pkk< y, 
&c. With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 

lOJ. 6d. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broadkoot, 
R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. j. 
Ford, &c. With ii Plates, 19 Illus- 
trations in the Text, and immeroiis 
Diagrams, Oown 8vo. , loy. 6d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox, Charles Rhhard- 
.soN,and the Hon. (Jerald La.scellks. 
With 20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in 
the 'Pext. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 


(-Yt'LING. By the Earl of Alhe- 
MARi e* .ind G. Lacy IIii.i ier. With 
19 Pl.ites and 44 Ilhisti.itums in the 
lext. Crown 8vo., lot. 6d. 

DANCING. By Mrs, Lilly CRovrt, 
F. R G,,S, With Conti ibutions by Miss 
Middleton, The Hon. Mis. Army- 
TAGE, &c. With Musical Examples, 
and 38 Full-page Plates and 93 Illus- 
trations in the 'I'ext. Cr. 8vo., rov bd. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the late Duke 
OF Beaufokf, K.(t. With Contribu- 
tions by A. E. 'I'. Wat.son, the Eari of 
On.slow, &e. With 12 I'l.ites and 5^ 
Illustrations in the Text. Ciown 8vr>., 
10* 6d. 

hENCINti, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LIN(j. By Walter II, Pollock, 
F. C. (Jrove, Prevosi', F. B. 
Mitchell, and Walter Arm.sikong. 
With 18 Plates and 24 llliistrations in 
the 'I'ext. Clown 8vo. , lor. bd. 

FISHIN(t. By H. (.’holmondeley-Pkn- 
nell. 

Vol, I Sai MON and 'i ROtlT, With 
( ontiibutioiis by H, R. Fkani i.s, 
.Major John P. 'I'kahi rnI', Ac. 
With 9 Plates and minieioiis llhisii.i- 
tions of 'I'afkle, «.SLe ('rown 8 vo , 
10s. bd. 

Vol. II. Pike and othi-r Coarse 
Fish. With (.'ontributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, Wh.i.iam 
Senior, G Christopher Davis, 
&c. With 7 Plates and numerous 
Illustrations of 'lacklc, &c. ( town 

8vo. , los. 6d. 

FOOTBAId.. By Monta(,ue Shear- 
man, W. J. Oaki.ey, G. O. Smmii, 
Frank Mi'ichei.e, &e. With 19 Plan s 
and 35 Illustrations in the Test Ci. 
8vo. , lOT. bd. 


CRKJKE'F. By A, (J, .Siekl, and the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With ('on- 
tnbutions by Andrew Lang, W. G 
Grace, F. Gale, &c. With 13 Plates 
and 52 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
bvo. , ioj. 6d. 


GOLF. By Horace (i Huuihnson, 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon A. 
J. Balfour, M.P.. Sir Wai.ier 
Simpson, Bart., Andrew [.ani;, &c. 
With 32 Plates and 57 Illustrations in 
the Text. Cr. 8vo. , loj, 6d, 
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Sport and VB&iimt—coniinued. 

THE BADMINTON LirnkWi-continued, 


HUNTING. By His (Jrace the late Duke 
OF Hkaufort, K.G., anti Mowbray 
Morris. With Contiibutions by the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. iC. W. L. Davies, G. H. I.ong- 
MAN, &c. With 5 Plate.s and 54 Ilhis- 
traiions in the 'I'ext. Crown 8vo., 
lot. 6t/. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dhnt. 
With Contributions by tli^' Right Hon. 
J. Bryce, M.P , Sir Martin Conway, 
D. W. Erksh FIELD, C. E. Mathews, 
&c. With 13 IMates and 91 Illnstrations 
in the Text, ('rown 8vo., lot. 6f/. 

POETRY OF SPORT ('I'lIE). -Selected 
by Heoley Peek. With a Cdiapler on 
(.'lassiCcil Allusions to SiK»rt by Andrew 
Lan(;, and a Special Preface to the 
Badminton Library by A. E. T. WAT- 1 
SON. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the 'Fext. Crown 8vo., lor, 6 d. 


RACING AND S'PKKPLE-CHASING. 
By the Eaki. of Suffoi.k and Berk- 
shire, W. (j. Craven, the Hon. K. 
l.xwi.KY, Arthur ('o\en'iky, and 
A. K. T. Wat-son. With Frontispiece 
and 56 Illustrations in theTe.xt. Oown 
8vo,, Tot. 6</. 


RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, 
'r. F. Dale, the late Duke of Beau- 
fort, the F^arl OF Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, &c. With 18 Plates and 41 
llluiilrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
lor. t(i. 

ROWINCi. By R. P. P. Rowe and C. 
M. Pitman. With Cliapters on Steer- 
ing by C. P. Serocold, and F. C. 
Beoc; ; Metropolitan Rowing by S. Le 
Blanc Smith ; and on PUNTINCJ by 
P. W. Squire. With 75 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., lor. 6 J. 


SEA FISHING. By John Bickerdyke, 
Sir H. W. Gore- Booth, Alfred C. 
IIarmsvvorth, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 lllustra- 
tion.s in the 'lext. Crown 8vo., lor. 6/. 


SHOOriNG. 

Vol. 1. Field and Covert. Bv Lord 
WAL siNCiiAMand.Sir Ralph Paynk- 
Gallwry, Bart. With Contribu- 
tions by the lion, Gerald Las- 
cELLE.sand A. |. Stuart- Wortlky. 
With 11 Plates and 95 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., lOf. 6 d. 
Vol, I!, Moor ani> Marsh. By Lord 
Walsinoham and Sir Rali»h Payne- 
Gallw'F.Y, Bart. With Contributions 
by IvORD LovAi and Lord Charles 
Lennox Kerr. With 8 Plates and 
57 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., To.r. 6(/. 

SKATING. CURLING, TOBOGGAN 
ING. By J. M. llEATHrOTK, ('. ti. 
rEHHUiT, Maxwell Witham, 
Rev. John Kerr, Ormond Hake, 
Henry A. Buck, CCc With 12 Plates 
and 272 Illustrations in the Text. Ci 
8vo. , io.r. 6Y. 

SWIMMING, By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry, Hon. Secs, of 
the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plate-, 
and 112 lllusii.iiions in the 'Pejct. C'l 
8vo,, Tov. (xi. 

1 ENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC 
KF/rs, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
(’. G. HEAnicoTE, K. 0. Pleydeli 
Bouvkrik, .uid A, C. AinoI'R. Wiili 
Conti ibiUions by the Hon. A. l.YTin 
'ION, W. C. xMarsitai.L, Miss L. Don. 
&c. With 12 Plates and 67 Illustia 
tions in the Text. Crow-n 8vo., loc (xl 

YAC H riNG. 

Vol. 1. Cruising, C'onstruction oh 
Yachts, Yacht RAciNt; Rulhs, 
Fitting-out, &c. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart., The Earl oh 
Pembroke, Lord Bra.ssey, K.C.B., 
C. E. Seih-Smith, C.B., G. L. 
Watson, K. T. Pritchett, E. K. 
Knight, &c. With 21 Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., loj. 6 d, 

Vol. 11. Yacht Clubs, YAcn'riNo in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, &c By R. T. Pritcheti', 
'I'liK Marquis of Duffkrin and 
Ava, K.P., The Earl op Onslow, 
James McFerran, &c. With 35 
Plates ami 160 Illustrations in the 
Text, (.’rown 8vo., iol 6«/. 
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Sport and Pastime— 

Fur, Feather and Fin Series. 

Edited by A. E. 'I', Watson 
Crown 8vo., price 5s. each Voluni<', ('loili. 

*** The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Uather, willi s^itt top. The pme mu 
he had from all Book‘icller<i. 


THE PAR'I'RIDCjE. Natural Di story, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macphewson ; I 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart- Wokti.ey ; 
Cookery, by Georgk Sai NTs bury. 1 
With n Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo., S'- 

TH E G ROU SE. Natural Hi story, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macphkrson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart- WoKTr.iCY ; Cookery, 
by George Saintsbury. With 13 
Illustrations and various Diagrams 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, , 5^. 

THE l‘HEASANT. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpuerson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuari'-Worit.ky; i'ookcry, 
by Alexander InnesSuand. With 10 
Illustrations and various Di.igianio. 
Oown 8vo. , 5.r, 

THh/ HARE. Natural Ilistoiy, by the 
Rev. H. A. MAt'PitKRSON; Shoot ini:, 
by the Hon. Gerald La.si ki-i,i s ; 
Coursing, by Chaki-k.s Rk iiardson ; 
Hunting, by J. S, Gihbon.s .and G. H. 
Longman; Cookery, by Col. Kknnky 
Herbert. With 9 Ulus. Cr. 8vo., 5^. 

Bickerdyke.— Days of My Like on 
WATER.S Fresh and Salt, and 01 hi- r 
Papers. By John Bickerdyke. With 
Photo-etching Frontispiece and 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. Ciown 8vo. , 6v. 

Blackburne. — Mr. Black hurnic’s 
Games at Chks.s. Selected, Anno- 
tated and Arranged by H iniself. Edited, 
with a Biographical Sketch and a brief 
History of Blindfold Chess, by P. 
Anderson Graham. 8vo., 7s. (sd. net. 

Cawtkomo and Herod.— Royal 
Ascot : its History and its Associations. 
By George Jame.s Cawtiiorne and 
Richard S. Herod. With 32 Plans 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text. Uciny 
4to., 3t.T. td. net. 

DEAD SHOT (THE): or, Sportsin.an’.s 
Complete Guide. Being a Trcati.se on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudinientaiy 
and Finishing Lessons in the Ail of 
Shooting Game of .all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By Marks- 
man. With numerous lllustiations. 
Crown 8vo. , icu. (sd. 


RI'’.D Dl'”I'',k. Aaturnl thstoiy, by 
the Rev. II. .A. M \( I'HKRsoN ; Iher 
Stalking, by ( amiron oi< l,o(Hiil.. 
Stag Huntiin^, by Visrounl Ebkim.- 
'ioN ; Rockery, by .Alexander Innks 
S iiAND. With 10 llliisii.iiions. t lovMi 
8 \o , 5f. 

illE RABBI!'. By JAMI'S IOdmund 
IIariing. Wilh .1 ( ‘hapler on I 'ookeiy 
bv Alexander Inni-s Siiand. W ith 
10 Illusii.iii.'iis Cifiw n 8\o, , S'* 

'I'lIK S.Xl.MON. Wy the Hon A. F*. 
Gathorne-H \kdv. With Chaptersttn 
th»‘ L.i\v of s.ilinon-Kishing by t i.Ai'ii 
Ddugi,a.s Bi nnant; < ookny, by 
AI.EXANDI'R INNES Sll \ND. With 8 
lllustr.itions. ('rown 8vo , 5.1. 

'I'HK TROUT. By the Maiu.ee.ss ni. 
Granby. With Chatiters on Biceding 
of Trout by Col. H. ( t ' stance; .mil 
( ookcry , b v A 1 E X N d !• R 1 N N i.s 

.Sif\ND. W ith 12 Illusti.itKins. Crown 
8vo. , cjj. 

PIKE AND PERCH. By W^ Senior, 
oHN Bickerdyke, and Aeewndkr 
NNKS .Sfiand. [Ncar,y ready. 

Ellis.- -C hess Scares; 01. Short and 
Bright (j.iiiK's ol Chess ( '(^Heeled and 
Arianged by ). II. Eli. is, M. A. 8\o., 
4r. 6 d. 

Folkard. The Wii-d-Koweer : .A 
Treatise on Fowling. Am lent and 
Modern; descriptive also of Decoys 
and Fliglit -ponds, Wiltlfowl .Sho(Uing, 
Ciiinmiu; punts, Shooting-yachls, I'ic. 
Also Fow ling in the l-'cns and in Foieigii 
Countries, Rock low ling, &c., iXe., by 
H. C. Foi kakd. With 13 Engi.ivings 
on Steel, .and scvcial Woodcuts. 8vo , 
12J. Sd. 

Ford.— 'I'he 'riiEORY and Pkai/i keoi- 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
ICdition, Ihoroiiglily Revised and Re- 
written liyW. Butt, M.A. W'liha Pie- 
face by C. J. Longman, M.A. 8vo,, 141. 

Ford.— Middlesex County Cricket 
Club, 1864-1899. Written and Com- 
piled by W. J. Ford. With Photo* 
gravuie Portrait of V. E, Walker. 8vo,, 
joi. net. 
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Francis.— A Book on Angling : or, 
'I'leatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch; including full lllustr.itcd last 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
With Portrait and Colouretl Plates. 
Oown 8vo., 15J. 

Gibson.— Tobogganing on Ck(X)kkd 
Runs. By the Hon. Harry (Bbson. 
With Contributions by F. DK B. STRICK- 
LAND and ‘Lady-Toboggankk’. With 
40 Illustrations. Oown 8vo., 6s. 

Graham.— CouN I RY Pastimk.s for 
B(DS. By P. Andkrson (Iraham. 
With 252 Illustrations from Hcawings 
and Photographs. C rown Svo., 3?. 6 (L 

Hutchinson. ruK Book of Colf 
and Ooi.FF.RR. By Hokack O. Hin- 
c HINSON. With Contributions by Miss 
Amy Pascok, H H. Hit. ion, J. H. 
Tayi.or, H. I. WnKiH AM, and Messrs. 
Su'lTON & Sons. With yt Portraits, 
&c. I.arge Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 

Lang.-'ANGi.iNt; Skktciik.s. By An- 
DRFVV Lang With 20 Illu.sirations. 
Crown 8vo., 3.C 6<f. 

Lillie (Arthur). 

C'Rooukt : its History, Rules, and 
Secrets. With 4 Full-page Illu.sttations 
by Lucikn Davis. 15 Illustrations in 
the 'Fest, and 27 Diagiams. Ciown 

8vo., 6.V. 

C^roqukt up to Date. Containing 
the Ideas and Teachings of the Lead- 
ing Players and Champions. With 
iq Illustr.itions (15 Portraits), and 
numerous Di.igiams. 8vo. , lor. 6</. 
net. 

Longman. —CfiE.ss Opknin(;s. By 
Frederk.k W. Lon(,man. Ftp. 8vo., 

2S. 6(f. 

Madden. -Fhe Diary of Mastfr 
William Silence: A Study of Shake- 
speare and of Elizabeth.in Sport. By 
the Right Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice- 
Chancellor of the L'niversity of Dublin. 
8vo. , i6t. 

Maskelyne. -Sharp.s and Flats : a 
C'ompltTe Revelation of the Secrets ot 
Cheating at Garne.s of Chance and Skill. 
By John Nevil Maskelyne, of the 
F:gV'ption Hall. With 62 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6f. 


Moffat.— Cr I CKETY Cricket: Rhymes 
and Parodies. By Douglas Moffa i’, 
with Frontispiece by the late .Sir Frank 
Lockwood, and 53 Illustraiiois by the 
Author. Crown 8vo , 2v. 6iL 

Park.— The Game of Golf. By 
William Park, Junr., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 
Illu.strations in the Text. Cr. 8vo. , 7s. 61/. 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Kai.ph, Bart.). 
Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choice and Use of 
.1 (jun. With 4t lllustr.Ttions. Cr. 
8vo., 7s. 6d, 

Letters TO YouNii Shoo i ers (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and KillingofGame. VVitli Diree 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and 
Brcaking-in Retrievers. With Poi 
trait and 103 Tllu.strations. (.‘rown 
8vo., 12.^. 6d. 

Letters to Young Shooters ( Ihiid 
Series). Comprising a Short Natural 
History of the Wildfowl that are Kiiie 
or Common to the British bslaruls. 
with Complete Directions in Shooting 
Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland 
With 200 Illustr.vtions. Cr. 8vo. , iBv. 

Pole.-THK 'Fheory of the Modern 
Scientific Game oe Whist. R\ 
William Pole, F. R.S. Fcp. 8vo. , 2j. 6r/ 

Proctor.— IIow to Play Whist 
with the Laws andKtiquette cm- 
Whist. By Ri( hard A. Pkoc.tok 
Crown 8vo,, y. 6d. 

Ribblesdale.— i'HE (,)ueen's Hounds 
AND SrAG-lIUNTING RkCXU.LECTIONS. 
By I.,oRD RiisHi.EsDALE, Master of the 
Buckh«mnds, 1892-95. Wi*h Introduc- 
tory Cha[)ter on the Hereditary Master- 
ship by E. Burrows. With 24 Plates and 
35 Illustrations in the 'Fext. Svo. , 251^. 

Ronalds. -'Fhe Fly-Fisher's Ento- 
MoLociY. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
2oC'oloured Plates. 8vo., I4J. 

Wilcocks. The Sea Fisherman : Com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. RyJ. C WiLCOCKS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 64, 
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Mental, Moral, and Politioal Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCIIOLOCY 


Abbott.—! HE KlkmentsofLogic. By 
T. K. Ahbott, R.D. 121110., 3J. 

Aristotle. 

The ETH1C.S: Greek Text. Fllustiated 
with Essay and Notes. Hv .Sir Ai.kx- 
andek Grant, Bart. a\ols. 8 vo.,32j. 
An Introduction to Aristotle’s 
P:thics. Books I. -IV. (BookX. c. 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With .1 eoii- 
tinuous Analysts and Notes. By the 
Rev. Is. Moore, I).l). Cr. 8vo., 
lov. 6(/. 

Bacon (Rrancis). 

C’omim.etI' Works. Indited by R I.. 
Ellus, James Speddino, and D. I). 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo. , 

I.KIIERS AND Life, includm,if all liis 
occa.sional Works. Edited by James 
Spedium, 7 vo's 8vo., /,4 ^.1. 

The h'.ssAVs' with .\nnoiatu»iis By 
Richard Whatkly, D.D. 8vo., 

loj. 6ii, 

The ES'.ays; with Notes. By F. 
.S'loRR and C. H. Gibson. (>. 
8vo , y, 6(1 

The Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Index. By R. A. AniioTi, D I>. 
2 vols F’cp. 8vo., 6.1. I'he Text and 
Index only, without Introduction and 
NoU's, in One Volume, h'cp. 8vo., 
2 . 1 . 6 ./. 

Bain (Alexander) 

Mental and Moral .Science; a 
Lonipcndiuni of Tsycliology and 
Ethics. Crown 8vo. , 10.1. 6ff. 

Or separatively. 

Part I. PsYiaioLocY and History 
of Philosophy. Oown 8vo., 
6 r. 6ci. 

Part H. Theory of Ethics and 
Ethical Systems. Crown 8vo. , 
41. 6 (/. 

Senses andthe Intellect. 8vo., 151. 
Emotions and the Will. 8vo., 15.1. 
Logic. Part I., Deduction, Crown 
8vo., 4J. Part H., Induction. 
Crown 8vo., 6 j. 6</. 

Practical Essays. Crown 8vo., 12s, 

Bray.— Phe PHiLo.sopHy of Neces- 
sity ; or Law in Mind as in MattiT. 
By Charles Bray. Crown 8vo., 5^. 


Crozier (John Beaitie). 

Civilisation and Prck;kess ; l)eing 
the Outlines of a New .System of 
Political, Religious and Soei.il Philo- 
sophy. 8vo ,141. 

Hlsioky of Intei.lei iuat. Develop- 
ment : on the Lines of Moflein Evolu- 
tion. 

Vol. 1 Greek and Himloo ’I'liought ; 
Gnvco-Roiiian Paganism; Jud.iism ; 
and Christianitv down to the Closing 
of the .Schools of Athens by Justi- 
nian, 529 A. D. 8vo., 14 V. 

Davidson. Ihe Loi.ic oi Defini 
TIon, ICxphiined .ind Aiiplied By 
V^iLLiAM L. Davidson, M A ( rown 
8vo. 6.1. 

Green (Thomas Hill). 'riieWoiksof. 
Edited by R. L. Nettli ship. 

Vols I. and 11. Philosophical Works. 
8 VO . 161, each. 

Vol HI. Miscellanies With Index to 
thethice Volumes, and Menioii. 8vo,. 
211. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
P oi.ri K AL Oblkia I ION. With I’le- 
face by Bernard Bijsanuuet. 8vo., 

Gurnhill.— i HE Morals of Suicide. 
By the Rev. J. GURNHiLL, B. A. Crown 
8vo, , 6r. 

Hodgson (.SiiAinvoRTH H.). 

Time and Space, a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8 VO., 161, 

The I heoky of Pkai.i ii.e an Ethical 
Iiu|uiry. 2 vols. 8vo. , 2.^1 
The Philosophy of kEFi.Ef TioN. 2 
vols. 8V0.2 Iv. 

'I'HE Mi TAI'HYSK. 01- KXI'I-RIENI K. 
Book I G.-ner.il i\iialysis ol Ex[)eti- 
enee Hook 1 1 I'ositui'Science. Hook 
III. .\nalysis of (.‘(/nscioiis Action. 
Book IV. riie Real Univctse. 4 vols. 
8vo. , 30'. net. 

Hume.- -'rnK Phii.osopiim al Works 
OF David Hume. Editirl by r. H. 
GKEKNand'r H Grosf ivols. 8vo., 
281. Or separately, I'Ls.iy,. 2 vols. 
14V. 'rreaiise of Human Nature. 2 
vols. 14J. 

James.— The Will to Believe, and 
other I'lssays in I’opular Philosophy. 
By WiLi.iAM James, M.D., LL.D.,&c. 
Crown 8vo. , 71. 6 (i, 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy -continued. 


Justinian.— The Institutes op Jus- 
tinian: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, witli linp;lish Inttoduction, 
I ranslaiion, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sanuars, M.A. 8vo., i8j. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on thf. Theory of 
Ethics. Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B. D. With Memoir, 8vo., 12s. 6L 
Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic of Ethics. Trans- 
lated by T. K. AnnoTT, B.I). Crown 
8vo., 3J. 

Introduction to I^gic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
of the Four Figures. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott. 8vo., 6s. 

Kelly, (jOVernmknt or Human 
ICVOLUTION.— Justice. By Edmund 
Kelly, M.A., F.C.S. (Town 8vo , 
7 c M. net. 

Killick.- Handbook to Mill's Sys- 
tem OF Logic. By Rev. A. II. Kil- 
lick, M.A. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d . 

Ladd (George Trumbull). 

.\ Thi'ORY ok Reality: an Essay m 
Mi taphysical System upon the Basis 
of Human (Cognitive Experience. 

8 VO , i8.f. 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8 V 0 ,. 2XS. 

Outlines of Descriptive Psycho- 
logy ; a Text- Book of Mental Science 
for Colleges and Normal Schools. 
8vo., I2V. 

Outlines of J^hysiological Rsy- 
ciioLoGY. 8vo., laj. 

Prim kr of Psychology. Crown 8vo. , 
5s. 6i{. 

Lecky.— The Map of Life: Conduct 
and Character By WiLLlAM Edward 
Hartpolk Lecky. 8vo., lor. 6^/. 

Lutoslftwski. -The Origin and 
Growth of Plato's Logic. With an 
Aocount of Plato’s Style and of the 
Chronology of his Writings. By WiN- 
CKNTY LUTOSLAWSKI. 8vO,, 21 S . 

Max MtUler (F.). 

The Science of Thought. 8vo., 

21 r. 

The Six Systems ok Indian Philo- 
sophy. 8vo., i8j. 


Mill.— Analysis of the Phenomena 
OF THE Human Mind. By James Mill. 
2 voLs. 8vo. , 28j. 

Mill. (John Stuart). 

A Sy-stem of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 
On Liberty. Crown 8vo., u . 4^/. 
Considerations on Representa- 
tive Government. Crown 8vo., 2r. 
Utilitarianism. 8vo., 2s . bd . 
Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy. 8vo. , i6(. 
Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
ANDTiieism. 'I'hree Essays. 8vo. ,5'. 

Monck.- - An In iroduction to Logic 
B y William Henry .S. Mon( k, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. , ^f. 

Romanes.— Mind and Mo i ion and 
Moni.sm, By George John Romanes, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 4?. bd. 

Stock. -Lectures in the Lyceum ; or. 
Aristotle’s Ethics for I'lnglish Readers. 
Edited by St. George S'ioc k, Cioun 
8vo., 7f. 6 d, 

Sully (James). 

The Human Mind: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo,, 21^. 
Outlines of Psychology. Crown 
8vo. , gj. 

The Teacher’s Handbook of Psy- 
chology. .Crown 8vo., 6 f. hd. 
SruDiEs OF Childhood. 8vo , loj. (>/. 
Children’s Ways: being Selections 
fiom the Author’s 'Studies of Child 
hood’. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 4-1. 6d. 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 
Growth of the Moral Instinct. 
By Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. , 28 j. 

Swinburne.— Picture Logic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By At.frkd James Swin- 
burne, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. , 2.?. 6 d. 

Webb.— The Veil of Isis : a Series of 
Essays on Idealism. By Thomas E. 
Webb, LL.D. ,Q.C. 8vo., lor. 6/. 

Weber.— History of Philosophy. 
By Alfred Weber, I’rofcssor in the 
University of Strasburg, Translated by 
Frank Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo., i6j. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy —continued. 


Whately (Archbishop). 

Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations. 
8 vo., los , 6 d . 

Ei.kmknts ok Ix)Gia Cr. 8vo.,4i. (M. 
Ei.kmknts ok Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo., 

4.f. ( id . 

Zeller (Dr. Eijward). 

'I'HK .Stoics, Epicureans, and Sckp- 
TK s. Translated by the Rev. O J. 
Rkichel, M.A. Oown 8vo., 15J. 
Outlines ok the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah 
K. Allkynk and Evki.yn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.D. ('lowii 8vo., lOi. 


Zeller (Dr. K \! i \ i )— conitnued . 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Allkyne 
and Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Ciown 

8 VO., i8j. 

Socrates and THE Sock ATirScHOOLS. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. Rkichel, 
M.A. Crown 8vu. , lor, hd . 

Aristoti.e and the Earlier I’eki 
patetus. Tiansl.ited by B. F. C' 
CosTKLiOE, M.A,, and J. H. Muir" 
head, M.A, 2 vols. Cr. Svo , 24r, 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 


fSton yh ui si Sene r . ) 


A Manual ok Political Economy. 
By C. S. Dev AS, M.A. Cr. 8vo.. 6 l ( id . 

First Principles ok Knowledge. By 
John Kickaby, S.j. Ciown 8vo., sl 

Gknerai. Metaphysics. ByJoHN Rick- 
aby, S.J. ( 'rown 8vo. , s^. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J, 
Crown 8vo., Sf. 


Moral Phh osophy (Ethics and Natu- 
ral Law), By Joseph Kickaby, S J. 
Crown 8vo,, $ s . 


Natural 'I'iikology. By Bi-rnakd 
Boeddfk, S. |, ('rown 8vo., 0i 61/ 


ISvchology. By Michael Mami-r, 
S.J. Ciown 8 VO , 6 l 6 d . 


History and Soienoe of Language, &c. 


Davidson. -Lfading and Important 
English Words : Explained and Ex- 
emplified, By William L. David- 
son,, M.A. Fcp. 8vo., y . ( id . 

Farrar.— Language and Languages. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury, Crown 8vo., 6 s , 

Graham.— English Synonyms, Classi- 
fied and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcap. 
8 vo., 6 j. 


Max Muller (F.). 

The Science ok Languai.i-, Founded 
on Lectuies dclivcied .ii the Royal 
Institution in 1861 and i86j. c vols. 
Crown 8vo., io.r. 

Biographies ok Words, and ihe 
Home ok the Aryas. Crown 8vo,, 
SJ- 

Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
V^RDS and Phrases. Classilx d .ind 
Arranm d so as to F-ieilitnle tli<‘ I m- 
pression of Ide, IS .and assist in I.iieLo y 
Composition. By Peter Mark Roget, 
M.D.,E.R.S. With full Index, (town 
8vo., los . 6 d . 

Whately. -English .synonyms. By 
E. Iank Whaielv. Fcap. Svo , y. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley.— English I^conomig History 
AND Thkory. By W. j. Ashlky, M.A. 
Cr. 8vo., Part I., 5J. Part II., lor. 6i1. 

Bagehot.— ICroNOMic Stuujks. By 
Waltkk Ragkiiot. Cr. 8vo., 3?. 6./. 

Brassey. -l^\i*KKs and Addrkssi s on 
Work and Wagk.s. By Lord Hr vssky. 
Edited by J. PoTTiCR, and with Intro- 
duction by Gf.orge Hovvkll, C rown 

8 VO.. 5 ?. 

Channing.— 'I'HE Truth ahout .Agri- 
cultural Depression • An Economic 
Study of the Evidence of the Royal ^ 
Commission. Bv Krancls Allston ! 
Chan.mng, .Nf P , one of the C'omnus- , 
sum. (A'own 8\o., 6c | 

Devaa.- A .Manual ok Political 
Economy. By C'. .S, Dkvas, M.;\. : 
C^rown 8vo., 6v. (xi. {Ahiiii/tiis of ( ,itho- ! 
lie R/nliKsophy.) ' 

Jordan.-'l'iiE Standard oi- Value, i 
By Wii.LiAM Lkigh'ion Jordan, i 
Crown 8vo. , 6.f. 

Leslie. -"Es.savs on Politic \l Eco- 1 
NOMY. By ' 1 '. E. Cliki-e Leslie, Hon. 
LL.D. Dubl. 8vo., 10.L 6./. 

Macleod (Henry Dunning). 

1 m oNOMics l OK Beginners. Ciown 
8vo., 2.\. 

'I'liE Elements of Economk's 2 
\ols. CroNMi 8vo. , 3J. 6d. each 
Bimki’ALIsm. 8vo., 5l net. 

The Elements OK Banking. Ciown ' 
8vo.. 3J. 6d, 

The I heoky and Practice of Bank- 
ing. Vol. I. 8vo., I2L Vol. II, 14 r. j 


Macleod (Henry Dunning)— /■<?»/. 
The Theory of Credit. 8vo. In 
I Vol., 30S. net; or scimralely, Vol. 
I. loj. net. Vol. II., I'art 1 ., trw. net. 
Vol II. Part II,, lof. net. 4^ 

Mill PriLiTicAL Economy. By John 
Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition, (Town 8vo. , 3 j6(/ 
Library Edition, 2 vols 8vo., 30f. 

Mulhall.— INDU.STRIE.S \ND WEALTH 
OF Nation. s. ByMicMMj C. .VIul- 
HALL, F'.S.S. With 32 Diaj^ranis. Ci. 
8vo., 8 l (id, 

Stephens.— Higher Like jok Work- 
ing People : its Hindrances Dis» u-ised 
An attempt to solve some pressing Si -cal 
Problems, without injustice to Capii.ii 
or iMibour. By W. Walker Stephens. 
Crown 8vo., 3J. 6(J', 

Symes.— PolItical Eco.nomy. With 
a Supplementary (Jhapter on Socialism, 
By J. E. Symi<s, M,,\. (’lown 8vo.. 2f. 6//, 

Toynbee.- I.kctukks on the In- 
dus'! rial Rkvoj.ution ok the 181I1 
(T:ntury in England, By Arnoi d 
Tuynhee. With a Memoir of the 
Author by Ben|\min Jowett, D.D. 
8vo., lo^. 6./. 

Webb (Sidney and Beairice). 

I HE History ok Trade Unionism. 
With Map and full Bibliography ol 
the .Subject 8vo , i8i'. 

Indus'irial Democracy; a Study in 
'I'rade Uniofiisiii 2 \ols. 8vo.,25i net 
Problems ot Modi rn Indusiry 
E ss.iys. 8 vo.,7j. 6</, 

Wright. — Outline oi- Pracikal 
S ocioLOr'.Y With Spicial Reterence tn 
y\merican Condiiions By ( \rroli, 1 ) 
Wrighi, LL D With 12 Maps ami 
Diagrams. Ciown 8\o. , yj. 


Evolution, Anthropology, &o. 


Clodd (Edward). 

The Story ok Creation : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 lllu.stra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , 3J. 6d. 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Story of Creation*. With Illus- 
trations. Fcp. 8vo., js, 6(f, 


Lang (Andrew). 

(Justom and Myth: .Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. With 15 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3J. (id. 

Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 2 

vols. Crown 8vo., 71. 

Modern Mv'ihology: a Reply to 
Professor Max M tiller. 8vo., gs. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, ^z.~-continued. 


Lubbock.— 'rm*: Origin of Civilisa- , 
TION and the Primitive ('ondiiioii ot i 
Man. By SirJ. Lorbock, Bart., M.P. 
(Lord Avkrury). With 5 [‘lates and 
20 Illustrations. 8vo. , i8j." 

Romanes (cJkohgk John). 

Darwin, and Aftf.r Darwin: an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Posi-Dai winian 
Questions. 

Part I. 'I'liE Darwinian Tiikory 
W ith Portrait of Darwin and 12151 
Illustrations, ('rown 8vo., lor. 6</. ' 


Romanes (Gkorcic John) - continued. 

Part IT. Post-Darwinian Qnc.s- 
TIONS Ih reditv and Utility. With 
Poi trait ol the Authni .uid q Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., lor. bd.' 

Pint in. Posi-Darwinian Quiis- 
lloNs: Isolation and Physiological 
.Selection. Crown 8 vo. , 5.1. 

An Examination ok Wki.smanni,sm. 

Crown 8vo. , Ov. 

KssAY.s. ICdited by C, Li.oyo 

Morgan, Principal of Uiiiversitv 

Col lefTc, Bristol. Ctow 11 8vo. , 


Classical Literature, Translations, &c. 


Abbott. -HKt.t.KNif A. A Collection of 
Essay.s on (ircok Poetiy, Idiilosoph), 
History, and Reliijion. I'Miled by 
Evf.j.yn Abbott, M a., LI.. D. Crown 

8 VO.. 7.S 61/. 

.ffiisehylus.— Ehmknides of >€.schy- 
i.tJS. With Metneal ICnj^hsIi 'rranslalion 
By J. I'. Davies, bvo.. 73, 

Aristophanes.— 'Phe Acharnians of 
Aukstophanfs. tiaiislaied into En^jlish 
\’eisi*. My K. Y. l YKRELl.. Cr. 8vo.,n. 

Aristotle.— Youth and Oi.d A(;k, 
I, H E \Ni) Death, and Respiraiion. 
'Pianslated, with Introduction ,ind 
Notes, by W. Ogi.e, M.A., M.D. 
8 vo., 7». (id. 

Becker (W. A.). 'I'r .instated by the 

Rev. V. Metc.ilfe, B.D. 

CtAIJ.us : or, Roman .Scenes in the I'lnie 
of Augustus. With Notes and Isx- 
eursuses. With 26 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo. , jj. 6(/. 

C'hakicles: or. Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient tjrceks. 
Witli Notes and Excursuses. With 
26 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d 

Butler. — The Auihokk.s.s of ihe 
Odys.sey, where and when She 
WK oiE, who .She was, the Use She 
made of the Iliad, and how ’ini' 

P<JFM GREW UNUI'R HER HANDS B\ 
Samuel Butler, \iithor of ‘ Krewhon,' 
&c. With 14 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
8vo. , loj. 6d. 


Campbell. Relk.ion in liKMCK Li- 

TKKA'I URE. By the Re\. 1 ,E\Vls ( AMI-- 
UELL, M..A., LL. D. , iMiarilii'. PiidesMir 
ot (beek, Universil) ot Si \iidiews. 
8vo., i5». 

Cicero. — C icero’s Cdrri spom)!' nce. 
B> R. Y. Pyrrei.l. VoIs. I., II., HI. 
8vo., e.'ich I2f. Vol. I\' . 1:5* Vol. 
V . 1.}?. Vol VI , 12V 

Hirne.— L ucian, the Syrian Saiir- 
LST. By Lieut. -Col. Henr\ W. L. 
Himk, (late) Roval .\rtillt'i\ 8vo , 
5‘ n. 1 

CoNMNis— 1. Life ol laiiLm ; Cl.issili- 
cation of Luluiii’s Works - \ 'I hi* f imi s of 
Satiic — 4. I.iui.'iii's Philosophy and ki* i{'i{)n 
5 CharaderiatiL!. Appeudu lauuns 
Knowledge of I.atin. 


Homer. 

'I’liE Iliad ok Homer. Reiideied 
into English Piose loi the u-e of 
tlio'e that cannot icad the original 
By Samuel Mi/riiR, Author o.‘ 

' Erewhon,’ etc. Clown 8\o. , 7;. 6/. 

'I'HE Odnssey ok HomI' U. Doiu- into 
English Veise By WiLi i.\M Morris. 
Cro\vn 8\o.. f)v. 

Horace.— 'I’HE Works oi- Horace, 
rendered into I nglish Pro.se. With 
Life, ItUioducuoii, .ind Notes. By 
Willi \M Cor iis, .M Ciown 8vo./ 
5*. net. 
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Classical Literature, Translations. continued. 


Lang.— Homer and the Epic. l)y 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo. , qj. net. 


Lucan.— The Phaksama of Lucan. 
Translated into Blank Verse. By 
Sir KnwARii Ridi.ey. 8vo., 141. 

Mackail. -SEi.ECT Epigrams from 
THE (iREKK .ANTHOLOGY. By J. W. 
MAf^KAii.. Etlilod with a Kevisetl Text, 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 
8vo. , i6j. 


Rich.— A Dictionary ok Roman and 
(JRKEK ANTIQUn iKS. By A. Rl( H, 
B.A. With i'ooo Woodcuts. (Town 
8vo. , 6s . net 

Sophocles.- -'I'rnnsliiled into Jingltsh 
Verse. By Rohekt VVmTKi,.AW, 
Assistant Master in Rugby School, C’r. 
8vo. , 8v. 6./. 


TyiTell.- -I )ubi.iN Translations into 
Grkke and I. a tin Ver.sk Edited by 
R. y rYRKEI.I, 8vo , bs . 


Poetry and 

Armstrong ((t. F. Sav.uje). 

Poems: Lyiioal .vnd Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo., 6s . 

King Saul. CHie l iagedy of Isiad, 
F’ait I.) Fcp. 8vo.,5i. 

KiN(J David. (The Tragetly of Isiael, 
Part II.) Fep. 8vo,,6i. 

King Soi,omi>n. (The Tragedy of 
Israel. Part III.) Fcp. 8vo., br. 
Ugone: a Tr.agedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6s . 

A Garland from (iReece: Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 7s . 6ii . 

Stories OF Wicklow: Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 7s . 6d . 

Mephistopheles in Broadcloth: a 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo, , 4.f. 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. Cr. 
8 VO., 7s . 6d . 

Armstrong.— The Poetical Works 
of Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp, 
8vo., 5s . 


Virgil. 

The .^neid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse hy John Coning- 
TON. Crown 8vo., 6s . 

The Poems ok Virgil. 'I'ranslated 
into English Prose by John Coning- 
TON. Crown 8vo., 6r. 

The iENKiDS of Virgil. Done into 
English Verse. By William Morris. 
Crown 8vo. , 6r. 

The >Eneiu of Virgil, freely translated 
into English P.lank Verse. By W. f, 
Thornhill. Ciown 8vo., 6.». net. 

The vEnkid of Virgil. 'IVanslated 
into Isnglish Verse by jAMES 
Rhoades. 

Books I.- VI. Clown 8vo. . $ s . 

Books VI I. -XII. Crown 8vo,, 5?. 

The Eclogues and (iEOKgics ot 
ViKGii,. Translated into Englisli 
Prose by J. W. MAt.KAiL, Fellow ol 
Balliol College, 0 \tonl. idmo., 5L 

Wilkins. - The Gkowih of 'ihk 
HoMi'KK- Poems. By G. Wilkins. 
8vo., 6s, 


the Drama. 

Arnold. 'l uE Light of thf World 
t)r, the (ire.it Consunim.itioii. By Sn 
Edwin Arnold. With Illustra- 
tions after Hdi.man Hunt. Crown 
8vo., 6s . 

Barraud.— 'I'hk I. ay of 1 he JvNKini.'i. 
By the Rev. C. W. Barkaud, S.J., 
Author of ‘ St, 'I'homas of Canterbury, 
and other Poems’. Crown 8vo., 4?. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Comedies: a Collection of 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw- 
ing Room. Crown 8vo. , 6s . 

Fairy Tale Plays, and How to Act 
Them. With 91 Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31 6d. 

Coleridge.— Selections from. Witli 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. With 
18 Illustrations by Patten Wilson. 
Crown 8vo. , 3J. 6ct. 
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Poetry and the Drama— continued. 


Goethe.- Thk First Part of the 
Tragedy ok Faust in Ewii.isii. By 
Thos. E. Werb, I.L. D. , somcliine 
Fellow of Trinity Colle^je; Piofessor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin, etc. New and Cheaper hxJiiion, 
with The Death of Falst, irom the 
Second Part. Crown Hvo. . Rs 

Gore-Booth.- -Poems. By Eva Cork- 
Bootii. Fcp. 8vo., 5?. 

Ingelow (Jean). 

Poetic^VL W<)KK.s. Complete in One 
Volume. Clown 8v(j., yr, b<1. 
Lyrical AND O i her Poems. Selected 
from the Wntings of Jean Ingki.ow. 
Frp. 8vo , 2.‘. (id. cloth pl.ain, 
cloth gilt. 

Lang (Andrew). 

(Jr ASS OK Parnassus. hVp. 8vo.. 
25. fid. net. 

I'hk Blue Poetry Book. ICdiicd by 
Andrew Lang. With loo lllustia- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6i. 

Layard and Corder. — Songs in ( 
M ANY Mood.s. By Nina F. Layard ; i 
'Phk Wandering Alratros.s, Src. .By 
.\NNtE CoRDi'R. In one volume. 
Crown 8vo. , 5.5. 

Lecky. -Poems. By the Rt. Hon. W. E. 
11 . Lecky. Fcp. 8vo., 55. I 

Lytton (The Earl of) (Owen 
Meredith). 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., joj. 6d. 
Lucile. Crown 8vo., io.t. 6/. 
Selected Poems. O. 8vo.. loj. 6d, 

Macaulay.— Lavs (jk Ancient Rome, j 
with ‘ IVRY,’ and ‘ THE AkMADA ’. By 
Lord Macaulay. 

lllusiiated by G. Sen ark. Fcp. .|to., 

10.5. 6(t. 

Bijou Kdition. 

i8mo., 2s. 6d., gilt top. 

— PoiHilar Edition. 

Fcp. 4I0., 6d. sewed, 1.5 cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, Crown 
8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo,, li. 
sewed, is. 6d. cloth. 


MacDonald (George, LL.D.). 

A Book of Strike, in the Form ok 
THE Diary OF AN Old Soul. Porms. 
i8mo.. 6r. 

Ramkolli; Growths from a Lon<;- 
Planted Root; being Tran.sl.u ions, 
new.ind old (m.unly m verse), ehiftly 
from the Germ.in ; along with ‘ 
Year’s Diary of an 0\i\ Soul ’. Oow n 
8vo , 61. 

MolFat. - Ckicke'IY Cru ket. Rlumes 
.ind Parodies. By Dougi.as Mom m. 
With Frontispieee Ijy tlie Lite Sir Frank 
L o< K\VfH)D, .inrl 53 Ilhistialions by the 
Author, CioVMi 8\o., 2 \. hd . 

Moon. Poems i>k Love and Homk, 
etc. By George Washim.ion Moon, 
Hon. F.R.S. L., Atilhoi ol ‘ F.lijah,’ ctt. 
lOmo., 25. 6 d . 

Morris (William). 

POETiCAt, Works -Ijurary Isdi iion. 
The Eakthi.y Paradise. 4 vols, 
Crown 8vo., 55. net c.icli 
iHE Like and Deaih oi* Iason. 

Crown 8vo., 55. not. 

The Dekknce of GuenkvhO', and 
other Poems. (!rown Hvo. , 55. net. 
I'HE Story or' S igurd mik Voi.sung, 
and the F.ili of the Nil)liings. (Town 
8vo., 55. net, 

Poems by 'ihk Way, and Love i.s 
FNOU tJH. (Jrnwn 8vo. , y . net. 

The Odyssey ok Homer. Done into 
F.ngh.sh Verse. Ciown Svo. , 5V net. 
The .cF^Ineids ok Vikgh.. Done into 
English Veise Crown 8vo , net. 
'PiiK Tale ok Bkowumg so'meiimi' 
King OK ihe Folk or ihe Wkdi k- 
GEAT.s. 'I'lanslnted b> WiLi.iA.M 
Morris and A. J. Wyai r. (’rown 
Svo., 5'. net. 

Ceiiam of the Poelieil \\'oi ks may ,iIso l>c 
had in the follow mg Iv! it ions — 
liiE Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Ivhlioii. 5 vols. 121110,, 
25J. ; or 5J. each, sold sep.ir.itely. 
The same in I'm Parts, 25.5. ; or 2s . bd. 

eacli, sold se[).itatoly. 

Cheap Edition, in ivol. Cr. Svo, , 65. net. 
Poems by 'IHE Way. .Sqairc ciown 
Svo. , 6i. 

%*For .Mr. William Mon is s I’rosc 
Woiks, see pp. 22 and 31. 
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Poetry and the continued. 


Nesbit.- Lays and LKCfeNns. by li. 
NKSBrr(Mra. Huhkrt Bland).^ First 
Series. Crown 8vo., y. 6,/. Second 
Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo., y. 

Biley (James Wfutcomb). 

Oi.D Fashioned Roses : Poems. 
121110 ., 5 ^ 

The (loLDEN Year. From the Verse 
and Prose <if Jame.s Whi'HOMB 
Rii.ey. ('oinpiled by Ci.aka Is. 
Lauohlin. Fcp. 8 vo. , s-f. 


Bomanes. — A SELEf 'iin.M i-rom the 
Pop:ms of Ceokce John Romanes, 
M.A., LL.D , K. R.S, With an Intro 
duction by T. HFunERT Warren. 
I'residentof Magdalen ('oll<\i;c. Oxford, 
Crown8vo.,4s 6 J 

BussgIL— Sonnets on ihk Sonnei : 
an .\iUliology. Compiled by the Rev. 
Matthew Ri/sst t,i.,S.j. Cnjwn 8vo., 
3 ' 

Samuels. Smadow^s, and oiiier 
Poems. By F. S\mueis. With 7 
Illustrations by W. FlT/tJERAl.D, M.A. 
(‘rown 8vo., 3.^. 6 (f. 


Shakespeare.— Bowdler's Family 
Shake.speark. With 36 Woodcuts. 
T vol. 8vo,, t4J. Or in 6 vols. F\;p. 
8V0., 2TS. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnet.s. Reeon- 
siflcred, and in part Reananged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Re- 
print of the Oiiginal 1609 Edition. 
By SAMur.L Butler, Author of 
• ICrewhon ’. 8vo. , tot . bt/. 

’I'he Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 321110., u. 6/ 

Wagner.— I'HE Nibelunchcn Rino. 
Done into English Verse by Rkoinai d 
Rankin, B.A. , of the Inner Temiile, 
Barrister-at-I..aw'. Vol. I. Rhine (lold 
and Valkyrit'. Fep 8vo. , 4?. 61L 

Wordsworth. -Selected Poems. 

By Andrew I-anc. With Photo- 
, gr.ivute Frontispiece of Ryd.il Mount. 

I With io lllu^tratlOlls and numerous 
Initial Letters. By Ai.i'REt) Parsons, 
A.R.A. Crown Svo., gilt edges, 3T. bd. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge. A 

DeS(R 1 PMON 01- THE WORD.SWOKIH 
AND (JOI KRIDOE MANUSCRIPT .S IN THK 
PossEssioN OF Ml. 'P Norton laiNo- 
MAN. ICdited. with Notes, by W. HAi.t 
White W’lth 3 Facsimile Reproduc 
tions. 4to , I Of bd. 


Fiction, Humour, &c. 


Anstey. -Voces Populi. Reprinted 
from ' Punch By F. Anstey, Authoi 
of ‘ Vice Versa First .Senes. With 
20 Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 
RlDiiE. ('rown 8vo., 3?. 6 (/. 

Beaoonsfleld (The Earl of). 

N()\els and 'Palk-s. Complete mil 
vols. Crown 8vo. , if. bd. each. 


VmanCi 
rheYouiigL)uke,&c. 
,Mroy, Ixinii, &c. 
(.'oiiLirini Fleming, 
\c. 

'I’aiicred, 


Sybil. 

Henrietta remple. 
Venetia. 
Coningsby. 
Lothair. 
Endymion. 


Birt. -Ca.stle C^zvargas; a Komanee. 
Being a Plain Story of the Romantic 
Adventures of I’wo Brothers, Told by 
the Younger of 'I’hem. F’dited by 
Archibald Birt. Crown 8vo., 6f. 

‘Chola.^— A New Divinity, and 
other Storik-s of Hindu Life. By 
‘ Chola ’. Crown 8vo . , 2S, 6d, 


Churchill —Savroi.a : a Tale of the 
Revolution in Laiir.inia. By Winston 
Spencer Chi rchill. Crown 8vo , 6f 

Diderot. Rameau’s Nephew : .1 

Translation from Diderot s Autogiaphic 
Text By Sylvia Mak(JAket Hill. 
Crown 8vo. , 3f. bd. 

Dougall. -Beggars All. By L. 
Doug ALL. Crown 8vo., 3.1. bd. 

Doyle (A. Conan). 

MiCAH Clarke : a Tale of .Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3J. bd 

The Captain ok the Polestar, and 
other Tales. C>. 8vo., 3f. bd. 

The Refugees ; a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3.f. bd. 

The Si'ARK'Munro Letters. Cr. 
8vo. , y. bd. 
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Fiction, Humour, continued. 


Farrar (F. W., I>an of CantcrVjury). j Haggard (II Riokk)- iOii/inutul. 


Darknkss and Dawn: or, Scenes in ; 
the Days of Neio. An llLsloric Tale. 
Crown Svo , 6i. net. 

Gathkring CLOUii.s : a Talc of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 
8vo., 6f. net. 

Fowler (ICdith II.). 

’I'HK Yol NG Prktknueks. A .stoiy of 
(.'hild Life. With 12 Illu.sti:Uions by 
Sir PHii.rp Burnk-Jonfs, B.irt. Cr. 

8 VO., 6r. 

THK PROKE.St>OR’.S CHII.DKKN. Willi 
24 Illustrations by Kihu. K.mk 
Burge.s.s. Oown Svo , 6t. 1 

Francis.— Yeoman pLKKiuoon. By 
M. K. Fr \ncis, Author of ‘ In a North- 
country Village,’ etc. ('r. 8vo., 6 s. | 


('or.ONKL guAiun n, V.C. Wiih 
Frontispiece .iiui Vif^iiclti'. Ci Hno , 
35. 6 ({. 

Cr.KOI’ATKA. With jg llllisti .llKHIs. 
(Town 8 VO., 31. o<f. 

Beatkick. With I'lonlispiece ami 
Vignette. Clown 8vo., 3?. t>J. 

1 ‘'hu: BRrGiiTKVKs. With 51 llliisu.i- 
lions. t>. 8vo., 3V tiJ 

NADA the lill.Y. With 23 lllllMi.l- 
tions. ('r. 8vo., 3'. h</ 

y\l,I,AN's WiFl' With 3t Ilhisti, (lions. 

Ciown 8so. . O//. 

'PilK WiTcn’.s II1CAH With If) Illu'-- 
tr.itions. Cto\vn8\o. b,i, 

Mr. Mkkson.s W'li.i, W'lih 16 llhis- 
tr.itions Crown 8vo . 31 h,/. 


Froude. - 'rnK Two ('hikes ok Dun-i 
boy: an Irish Romance of the L.ast | 
t!eniury. By Jamks A. Frouoe. ('1. 

8vo , 3.T. 6./. 

Gurdon.-- Memories and Fancies: 

Suffolk Tales and oilur Stories, Faiiv 
Legends; Poems; Miscellaneous ^l ti- 
des. By the late Lady ( amieea 
Gurdon, Author of ‘Suftolk Folk- 
Lore Crown 8vo. , 5.?. 

Haggard (H. Riokr). 

Bla(.k Heart and White Hi art, 

AND OTHER STORIE.S With 33 lllus- J^yomO. Sk'h'KIIES IN LAVENDER: 
tr.itions. Crown 8vo. , 6). , rluk AND (iREi-N. By JekoME K. 

Swallow : a Tale of the (iicat 'I rek. | Jerome. Crown 8vo , 31. h-/. 

With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.. 6^. 


Dawn. Wbth r6 lllusiratiom. Ciown 
8\o. 3 '. bit. 

Haggard and finiig. -- 1 hi- Wori d's 
Desire. By H. Rider II Atii.AK'D ami 
Andrew L.\n(». W'lth.'/ Illustiatmiw. 
Crown 8\(> , 3' bi/ 

Harte. - In the ( aki.iimne/ W'oods. 
By Bret Hari'k ( r. 8vo., d,/ 

Hope. -The Hiari oi' Prim ess 
O sKA. Bv Amiiony Hori With ly 

Illusli.itioiis. ( loun ;bo , 3' b,/. 


Joyce. Oi D Ci'.i IK Ro\i\N(i'S. 
'Iwdve of the 111"'’’ beautiful ot llm 
Aruicnt Iri'ih Rfun.intic 'Lil'"’. I rans- 
laicd Irnni thcGacIic. By P. W. Jovf i- , 
LL D. Crown 8\o , 3'. ()(/. 


I)R. Therne. Crown 8vo.. 3». 6f/. 

Heart of the W'orld. With 
IHustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. &/. 

Joan Ha.ste. With 20 Illustrations, 1 
C’r. 8vo . , y. 6 d. I 

The People of the Mlst. With i6jliang. A .Monk w 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 3 <. W. , y'ss, ^vn 

Montezuma’S Daughter. With 241 Crown 8vo., 31 bl. 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. od. 


.Sioty "f 


She. With 32 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., j j^0vett- Yeats (S.). 

y. 6 d. I The’ ( HEVALiEK d’Aurdu . 

Allan Quatermajn. With 31 Ulus-, 8vo.. 3L 6f/. 

trations. Crown 8 vo., 35. 6f/. : 'i'hk Heart or Denise, ami 

Maiwa’s Revenge. Crown 8vo., I J. Of/, I (.rownSvo., j. 


Oown 

other 
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Fiction, Humour, k^—continutd. 


Lyall (Edna). 

Thk Autobiography of a Slander. 

Fcp. 8 VO., Tf. sewi'd. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 lllus- 
tiations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8v(). , 2.r. tid. net. 

The Autobiography of a Truth. 

F'cji. Rvo., \s. sewed ; u. 6</. cloth. 
Doreen. The Story of a Singer. Cr. 
8vo.. 6s. 

W'ayfaking Men. (Town 8vo , 6r. 
Hope the Hermit: a Romance of 
Itorrowdale. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Morris ( Wi i .1.1 am )— 

A Dream of John Mall, and a 
King’s Lesson. lamo., i.r. 6d. 
News from Nowhere ; or, An Epoch 
of Rest. Being some Chapters from 
an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo. , n. 
6d. 

The Story of (iKETriK i me Si roni;. 
Translated from the Icelandic by 
EirIkr Maon(jsson and Wii.i.iam 
Morkls. Crown 8vo., 3.?. net. 
***Eor Mr. Willi.im Morris’s Poetical 
Works, sec p. 19. 


Mason and Lang.- Parson Kelly. 
By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew 
I.ANG. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Max Muller. — Deutsche Liebe 
(German I.ovr); Fragments from the 
Papers of an Alien. (Jollected hv F. , 
Ma.y Min.Li-R. Translated from’ the! 
Get man by G. A. M. ( rown 8vo., 5^. 

Melville (G. J. Whyte). 

T'he Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. ] Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing, j Digby Grand. 

The (Queen’s Maries. | General Bounce. 

Cr. 8vo. , r^. 6d. each. 

Merriman. - Flotsam : a Story ot the 
Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton Mer- 
riman. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Morris (William). 

Phe Sundering Flood. Crown 8vo., 
7 J. 6d. j 

'1 HE Water of the Wondrous Isles. 
Crown 8vo., js. 6d. 

'I’HE Well at the World’s f:nd. 2 
vols., 8vo., 28 f. 

TheStory OF THE Glittering Plain, | 
which has been also called The Land i 
of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8yo., 5?. I 
net. I 

The Roots of the Mountains, I 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 1 
of the Men of Burgdalc, their Friends, } 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and ^ 
their FeIlow.s-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Stpiare crown 
8vo. , 8 j. 

A Tale of the House of the Wolf- 
INGS, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo., 6s, 


Newman (Cardinal). 

Loss and Gain : T'hc .Story of a Con- 
vert. (.Town 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s . ; Popul.ir Edition, 3?. 6d. 
Callista: a Tale of the 'I’hird Cen 
tury. Crown 8vo Cabinet Edition, 
6f. ; Popular Edition, 3?. 6^/. 

Phillipps-Wolley. -.Snap : a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phil- 
LIPPS-WOLLKY. Wiih 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , ^s. 6d. 

Raymond (Walter). 

Two Men o’ Mendip. Cr. 8vo., 6.t. 
No Soul Above Money. Cr. 8vo., 6r. 


Reader.— Priestess and (^ukkn: a 
Tale of the White Race of Mexico ; 
being the Adventuros of Ignigene and 
her Twenty-six Fair Maidens. By 
P:mily E. Reader. Illustrated by 
Emily K. Reader. Crown 8vo., 6r. 


Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbeit. 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertiude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home lafe, 

Phe Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. I Ursula. Ivors. 
Cr. 8vo., ij. 6d. each, cloth plain. 2j. 6</. 
each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Somerville and Ross. -Some Ex- 
periences of an Irish R.M. By 
E. (E. Somerville and Martin Ro.ss. 
With 31 Illustrations by E. (E. Somer- 
ville. (Town 8 VO., 

Stebbing.— Probable Tales, lidited 
by William Stkbbing. Crown 8vo., 
4J. 6d. 
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Fiction. Humour, ^c.—conthiued. 


Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Cask of Dr. Jekyu. 
AND Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., \s. 
sew<*d, li (id. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyi.i. 
AND Mr. Hyde; with Other FaI)Ies. 
Oowii 8vo. , 3J. 6i/. I 

More New Arabian Nights -The i 
Dynamiter. By Robert Uu'is. 
S'lEVKNsoN and Fanny Van de 
Grift Steven.son, C'rown 8vo.,i 
Zs. 6d. I 

The Wrong Box. By Robert l^ouis j 
Stevenson and I.ioyd Osbourne. ! 
Crown 8\o., 3.V. f)d. i 

Suttner. Lay Down Your Arms 
[J^ie Wojftii Nu’dei)'. The Autobio- 
giaphy of Martha von 'I’llling. By 
Bertha von Sui'INFR. Translated 
by 'r. Holmes. Crown 8vo.. tr txl. 

Taylor. — Early Itai.ian Love- 
Stories. Tak< n from the Originals by 
Una 'J'aylor. With 13 illnstrationb bv 
Henry J. Ford. ( Voxmi 4to., ji;*. m i. 

Trollope (Anthony). 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., li. (ni. 
Barchestek Towers. ( :r. 8vo , i r. (ni. 
Walford (L. B.). 

The Intruders. Crown 8vo., 2*-. 6</. 
Leddy Marge r. (Vown 8\o.. 2<. 6/. 
IvA K 11. DARE: aMatrinioni.il Rioblein 
Cl own 8vo. , 6s. 

Mr. Smith a Fart of his Life. Crown 
8vo., 2S. (id. 

The Baby's (Jrandmoi her. Crown i 
8vo., aj. (j<L 


Walford (1.. B.), — continued. 

Cousins. Crown 8vo,, 2J. 6d, 
Troublesome Daughters. Crown 
8vo., zs. 6d. 

Fauline. Crown 8vo,, zs. 6d. 

Dick Neiherby. Crown 8 vo., 2v. Cul. 
'I’HK Hlstory of a Week. Crown 
8vo. , zs. 6d, 

A .StII'F-NEGKED (iKNEKATlON. ClOWII 

8 VO., 2r. 6d. 

Nan, and other Stories, Cr. 8vo, , zr. 6d. 
The Misgihkf ok Monica. Ciovvn 

8 VO., z\. 6d. 

I HE One Good Guest. ( ‘i . 8vo. , zs 6d. 
' Fi.OUGHFD,’ and other .Stones. (Jiuun 

8 VO,, 2f. 6d. 

The Matchmaker. Cr. 8vo., zs. 6d. 

Ward.— One Poor Scruple. By Mi.s. 
Wilfrid Ward. Crown 8 vo., 6l 

Weyman (Stanley) 

Sophia. With Frontispiece. C'lown 
8vo. , 6 s. 

The House ok the Wolf. With 

Fiontispiece .ind Vignette. Ci. 8vo., 

3J*, 6//. 

.\ (ilCNTI.KMAN OK FRANCE. With 
Fiontispiece ,iml Vignette. ( 1. 8\o , 
6s. 

The Red Cock mih. With Fiontispiece 
and Vignette. (_i. 8vo. , 6». 
Siirewsbukv. With lllustiattoiis by 
Claude A Siti - ppi kson. Crown 
8 vo., 6 s. 


Popular Science (Natural History, &o.). 


Ueddard. — 'I'he Structure and: 
Ci.A.ssincATioN OK BiKUs. By Frank | 
E Ueddard, M. A., F.R.S., Prosector j 
and Vice-Secretary of the Zoological } 
Society of London. With 252 Illu.stra- 1 
tion.s, 8vo. , 2i.f. net. j 

Butler.— Our Househoi.d In.skcts. 
-An Account of the Insect-Pests found I 
111 Dwelling-Houses. By Kdward ! 
A. Butler, B..sc. (Loud. I ' 

With 113 Illustrations t'lown 8vu., ; 

y.6d. ' I 


Fiirneaux (W.). 

The Outdoor World; or, The Young 
Collectors Handbook. With 18 
Plates (t6 of which are coloiiicd) 
.and 510 lllustiatioiis m the Text. 
Clown 8\o., 6 s. net. 

BunEKKi.iK.s AND MoTiLS (British). 
With I* coloured Plates and 241 
IlhiMintions in the Test. Ciown 8vo.. 
6»'. net. 

Like in Ponds a.nd Sir- vms With 
8 coloured Plate-, and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the re\t. Cr. 8vo., 6f. net. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, continued. 


Hartwig (Dr. George). 


The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
8vo., ^s. net. 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., 'js. net. 

'1 HE Polar World. With 3 Maps, 8 
Pl.ites and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. , net. 
The SunTEKKANEAN WOKI.D. With 
3Mapsand8o Woodcuts. 8 vo.,7j. net. 

Heroes of the Polar World. With 
19 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ts. 
Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 

With 40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2i. 
Workers under the Ground. With 

29 Illustr.'itions. Crown 8vo., 2,f. j 
Marveus over our Heads. With 29 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 2J. 

Ska Monsters and Sea Birds. With 
75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, , 2^, fid. 
Denizens of the Deep. With 117 
lllu-strations. Crown 8vo., 25. fnl. 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes. With 

30 lllustr:itions. Crown 8vo., 2i. 6</. 
Wild Anim.xls of the Tropics. 

With 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 

3 ?. 6d. 

Helmholtz —PoPiJi.AR Lectures on 
Scientific Suhikcts. By Hermann 
VON Helmhoi tv. With 68 Woodcuts. 
2 vol.s. Crown 8vo. , 3^. 6</. each. 

Hudson (W. H.). 

Nature in Dovvnland. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the 
'I’exi by A. U. M(’Cormick. 8vo., 
Toj. (id. net. 

British Birds. With a Chapter on 
, Structure and Classification by Frank 
E. Beddard, F.R.S. With i6 Plates 
(8 of which ate Coloured), and over 
100 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 6s. net. 

Birds in London. With 17 Plates 
and 15 Illustrations in the Text, by 
Bryan Hook, A. D. McCt>KMiCK, 
and troin Photographs from Nature, 
by R B. LoDtJK. 8vo., i2f. 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

I.KJHT SrTENt:K FOR LEISURE HOUKS 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Vi)l. I. Crown 8vo., y- 6</. 


Proctor (Richard A.)— continued. 

Rough Ways made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific .Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Pleasant Way.s in Science. 
Crown 8vo. , 3^. 6^/. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. Fos- 
ter and E. Clodd. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 
Leisure Readincj-s. By R. A, Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster, and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 
8vo., y. 6d. 

For .\/r. ProctoEs other hooki see 
pp. 12 and 28, and Messrs. Loni(mans dr’ 

Co. 's Catalogue of Scientific Works. 

Stanley.— A Familiar Hi.story of 
Birds. By E, Stanley, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustiations, Crown 8vo,, 39. 6d. 

Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without Hands; a Descrip- 
tion of the Hiibitations of Animals, 
classed accoiding to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustration.s. 
8vo., 79. net. 

Insects at Home ; a Pojuilar Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and rransformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo., y. net. 

Out of Doors; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With ii Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo. , y. 6d. 

Strange Dwellings: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘ Homes without 
Hands’. With 60 Illustrations, Cr. 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Pktland Revisited. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Bird Life of the Bible. With 32 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 
Wonderful Nests. With 30 Illaslra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Homes under the Ground. With 

28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. &/. 
Wild Animals of the Bible. With 

29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. 
Domestic Animals of the Bible. 

With 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , y. 6d. 
The Branch Builders. With 28 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2jr. 6d. 
Social Habitation.s and Parasitic 
Nests. With 18 lllu.s. Cr. 8vo., 2s. « 
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Works of 

Gwilt.— An Encyl lop^edia of Akchi- 
i hci UKK. Hy JosF.pn Gwilt, E.S A. 
With 1700 Eng;! .ivings. Revised ( iH.^8). 
with Alterations ami Considerable Addi- 
tions by Wyatt Papwortji. 8vo. 
aij. net. 

Maunder (Samuki.). 
BiooraphkjalTkkasuky. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Kcp. 8vo., 6j. 
Treasury of (iEotjRAPuv, PhysuMl. 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp 
8vo. , 6s. 

The rRKAsiTRY OF Bible Know- 
ledge By the Rev. J. Ayrk, M.A 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Treasury of Knowi.kix.k and 
Library ok Rki<i< rence Inp. 8vo., 
6s. 

Historical Treasury . Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Children’ 

Buckland. ■ I’wo Lrni.E RuN.\w.\^s. 
Adapted from the h'D'in h of Loi'is 
Df.snoykr.s. By James Buckland. 
With no Illustrations by Ce( il Ai.din. 
Crown 8vo., 6v. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Kdwy the Fair; or, the First Chro- 
mcleof.<^^scendunc. CrowmSvo. ,2 j.6(/. 
Ai.FGARTIIE Dane; or, the Second ( hro- 
nirlc of i^isceiidune. Cr. 8vo , is. 6il. 
The Rival Heik.s: being the 'Phiid 
and I.,ast Chronicle of j^^sccndiine. 
Crown 8vo. , ar. 6d. 

The House of Walderne. A Pale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons' Wars. Crown 
8vo., 2J. 6d. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal- , 
lingford C^astle and Dorchester Ablx'y. 
Crown 8vo., 2J. 6d. 

Henty (G. A.).— Edited by. 

Yule Logs; A Story-Book for Bo>s. 
By various Authors. With 61 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 6l 
Yule Tide Yarns: A Story-Book for 
Boys. By various Authors. With 45 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 6 s, 


Referenoe. 

Maunder (Samuei.) - (on/n/ued. 
.Si:IENTIM( and LTTFKAKY rRKASUHV. 
Fcp. 8\o,, 6^. 

iHETREVSl’in uF P.01 ANY. ICdltcd 
by J. Lindi.i-y, K R.S., .md I', 
Moure, F. L.S. With 274 Woi.d- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fcp. . 121. 

Roget.-’l‘m'sAURu.soFENGi,isnW()KDs 
AND PiiRAshs Classilied and Ai- 
ranged so as to iLicililate the Fxpiossion 
of Ideas and assist in Lilei.ny Composi- 
tion. By Pi ter Mark Rogft. M.D, 
F. R.S. Recomposed throughout, en- 
larged and improved, p.ully fioin the 
Author’s Notes .ind with a full Index, 
bv the Author’s Son, foiiN Lewis 
R oGEt. ( ‘rosvn 8vo, , tol 6d 
Willich. -PoPUi.AR Tabi Fs foi giving 
infoiin.uion for ascerLuning the value of 
Lifehold. Leasehold, ,ind Chiirth Pro 
perty tlie Public I iimls, iSic, Piv 
ChARI.KS M Wll.LK IL I'ahted by II. 
Bkn< e (ones. Clown 8vo., lot. bd. 

s Books. 

Lang {.\Ni>RKw) - ICdi i kd by. 

The Blue I-'airy Book, With 138 
Illustrations, ( town 8vo , Os. 

The Red Fairy Book Wiih 100 
Illusli.itioris. Clown 8vo . Of. 

The ( 1 ri-en Igmry Book. With 99 
Illustrations, (‘rown 8vo . bi 
The Yellow Fairy Book. With tot 
Illustrations. Crtnvn Hvo , 6i 
Thk Pink Kmry Book. With 67 
lllustialions I 'rown 8vo . 6\. 

The Bi UK Poetry Book. With lorj 
lllustialions CrciVMi 8vf) , Of 
The Blue I'okiry Book School 
Edition, without lllustialions. Kcp. 
8vo. , 2J. bd. 

The Truk Sioky Book. With 66 
Illustr.itions. Ciown 8vo. , 6f. 

The Rki> 'I’ruk Story Book. With 

100 Illustr.itions. Crown 8\o., 6f. 

The Animal Story Book. With 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo , hi. 

The Red Book of Animat. .Stories. 

With 65 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
The Arabian Night.s Entertain- 
ments. With 66 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6 j. 
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Ghildpen’s BooVz— continued. 


Meade (L. T.). 

Daddy’s Boy. With 8 Illustrations. 

( rown 8vo., 3.^. 6d, 

Deb and the Duchess. With 7 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

The Bkreskokd Prize. With 7 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. , y. 6<f, 

The House of Surprises. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3.^. 6<l 

Praeger (Rosamond). 

The Adventures of the Three 
Bold Barks ; Hector, Honoria and I 
Alisander. A Story in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to., 3?. 6</. 

' 1 ’he Further Doings of thp: '1'hkkk 
Bold Babes. With 24 Coloured 
Pictures and 24 Outline Pictures. Ob- 
long 4to. , 3J. 6<f. 


Stevenson.— A Child’s Oarden of 

VERSK.S. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Fcp. 8vo. , 5J. 

Upton (Florence K., and Bertha). 

The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a ‘ Goi.liwogg ’. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 
4to., 6s. 

The Golliwogg’s Bicycle Club 
With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the 'IVxt. 
Oblong 4to., 6.r. 

The Golliwogg at the Seaside. 
With 3t Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to., 6s. 

'I’HE Golliwogg in War. With 31 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to. , 6r. 

The Vege-Men’s Revenge. With 31 
Coloured PIate.s and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 410., 61. 


The Silver Library. 


Crown 8vo. 3Jt. ( 

Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 

With 71 Illustrations, 3J. (ut. 

Bagehot’s (W.) Blographioal Studies. 

3 ^. 6d. 

Bag6hot’s(W.)Eoononiio Studies. 3/. 6d. 

Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. 39. 6<f. each. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years In 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 35. 6d, 
Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound In 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3J. 6(/. 
Barlng-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages. 3^. 6(1. 
Baring-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief. 2 
vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Booker’s (W. A.) Callus : or, Roman 
Scenes in the Time of Augustus. With 
26 Illustrations. 3.?. 6d. 

Booker’s (W. A.) Charloles; or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 26 Illustrations. s^s.6d. 
Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
3s.6d. 


(. EACH Volume. 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the ‘ Sun- 
beam With 66 Illustrations. 3r. 6d. 

Churchill’s (W. 8.) The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 1897. With 6 
Maps and Plans, y. 6(i. 

Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation ; a Plain 
Account of ICvolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations. y. 6d, 

Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s 
(Very Rev. J. 8.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. With 46 Illustrations. 39. 6 a'. 

Dougall’s(L.) Beggars All ; a Novel. y.6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A Tale 
of Monmouth's Rebellion. With 10 
Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polostar, and other Tales, y. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees : A 
Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 
Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Stark Munro 
Letters, y. 6(f. 

Proude’s (J. A.) The History of England, 

from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. la vols. 
35. 6d. each. 
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The Silver continued. 


Froude's (J. &.) The English in Ireland. 

3 vols. lOJ. (id. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon. 35. (id. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays, y. 6d. 
Froude’s ( J. A.) Short Studies on Great 
Subjects. 4 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 
Froude’s (J. A.) Oceana, or England 
and Her Colonies. With 9 Illustra- 
tions. 3.9. 6d. 

Froude's (j. A.) The Council of Trent. 

y. 6d. 

Ffaude’s (J. A.) The Life and Letters 
of Erasmus. 3V. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a 

History of his Life. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. 7J. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 

Froude’s ( J. A.) Ceesar : a Sketch. 35. 6^/. 
Froude’s ( J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Kornance of the I.asi 
Century. 3^ 6d. 

Gleig’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portr.iit. y. 6d. 
Greville’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV., King 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. 
8 vols. , 3J. 6d. each. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She : A History of 
Adventure. With 32 Illustrations. 
y. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 

With 20 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quarltoh, 
V.C. : a Tale of Country Life. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 3V. (hL 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations. 3^. (h/. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette, y. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 
34 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Heart of the World. 

With 15 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 3^. 6</. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 

With 16 Illu.strations. 3^. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H> R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. 

With 16 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 
23 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With t6 Illus- 
trations. y. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist. 
With 16 Illustrations. 3J. 6</. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 
20 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desire. With 27 Ulus. y. 6d. 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. 35. bt/. 

Helmholtz’s(Hermannvon) Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientlflc Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 35. (x/. each. 

Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart of Princess 
Osra. With 9 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Hornung’s (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 
y. 6d. 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. With 8u Illustrations. y.6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait, y (ai. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
With Portrait. 3J. (id. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red. Deer. With 17 Illus- 
trations. y. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
With Fronti.spiece and Vignette by 
E. V. B. 3r. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Toilers of the Field. 

With Portrait from the Must in Salis- 
bury Cathedral, y. 6d. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson's (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
1857 - 8 . 6 vols. y. 6d e.ich. 

Knight’s (E. F.)The Cruise of the ’ Aier te ’ : 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desoit Island of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
y. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet : .1 Nairative of Recent 'Travel in 
Kashmir, Western 'Tibet, Baltislan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions, 3^. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The ‘Falcon* on the 
Baltic : a Co.asting Voyage from 
Hammersmith to Co|xmhagen m a 
Three-'Ton Yacht. With .Map and 
IT Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Kostiln's (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 
Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 
y. (id. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. With 
20 Illustrations. 3^. 6r/. 

Lang's (A.) Custom and Myth : Studies 
of Early U.sage and Belief, y. (id. 

Lang’s (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. y. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts. 33'. 6d. 
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Lang's (A.) A Monk of Fife: a Story of 
the Days of Jonn of Arc. With 13 
Illustrations. 3r. td. 

Lang’s (A.) Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 
2 vols. yr. 

Lees (J. A.) and Glutlerbuck's (W.J.)B.G. 
1887, A Ramble in British Golumbia. 
Witli Maps and 75 Illustrations, 35, (id. 

Levett- Yeats’ (S.) The Ghe'valier 
D’Aurlac. 3^ td. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Complete Works. 

‘ Albany ’ Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. 3 V 67. each. 

Macaulay’S (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc. With Portrait and 
4 Illustrations to the ‘ Lays’. 3?. ot/. 

Maclood’s (H. D.) Elements of Bank> 
ing. 3^. 6</. 

Marbot's (Baron de) Memoirs. Trans- 
lated. 2 vols 7?. 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 67. 

Merivale's (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 voK. y. bd. ea. 

Merriman’s (H. S.) Flotsam : a 'I'alc of 
the Indian Mutiny, y. 6/. 

Mill’s (J, S.) Political Economy, y 67. 

Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic. 3^. 6if. 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 
('hionicle of n Year chieHy in a (Jar- 
den. 3.1. bd. 

Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With 142 Illustrations 
.uid a Map. 3f. 67. 

Phmipp8-Wolloy’s(C.)Snap; a Legend 
of the Lone Mount.ain. With 13 
lllustiations. 31.67 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
y. 67. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 

3». 67. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Science for 
Leisure Hours. Fust Scins 3». 67. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. y. bd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 3.r. (xi 


Proctor’s (R. i.) Our Place among Infi- 
nities : a Series of Essays contrasting 
our i..ittle Abode in Space and 'I'ime 
with the Infinities around us, y. 67. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. 31. 67. 

Proctor’s (R< A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 3.r. 67. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways ia 
Science. 3V 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels. 

of Astronomy, y. bd. 

Proctor’s ( R. A.) Nature Studies, y. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 

R, A. Proctor, Eo\v.\rl> Clooo, 
Andrkw W11..SON, THOAfA.s Fostkr, 
and A. C. Ranyaro. With llliistia- 
tions. 3^ 67. 

Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante.. 

35. 67. 

Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and tht 
Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans,. 
&c. y. (hL 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With 160 Illustrations. 3J, 67. 
Stephen’s (L.) The Playground of 
Europe (The Alps). With 4 Illustra- 
tions. 3J. 67. 

Stevenson’s ( R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Hr. Hyde; with other 

Fables, y. bd. 

Stevenson (B. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) 

The Wrong Box. 3?. 67. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis)and Stevenson’s 
( Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabiau 
Nights. — The Dynamitei. 3*. 67. 
Trevelyan’s (SirO.O.) The Early History 
of Charles James Fox. 3.^. 67. 
Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf; a Romance. 3.V. 67. 
Wood’s (Rev. J. 0.) Petland Revisited. 

With 33 lllusliation.s. 3^. 67. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 

With 60 Illustrations. 3r. 67. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. Witl 
II lllusir.il ions. y. bd. 


Cookery, Domestic 

Acton. -MODKKN CODKKKY, By EL1/A 
.At;TON. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo. , 4J. 67. 

Ashby.--HK\I.T!I IN THE Nur.skry. 
By Henry A-shuy, M.D., FR.C’.P., 
Physician to the Manchester Children’s 
Hospital. With 25 Illustrations. Lr. 
8vo., 3Jf. 67. 


Management, &o. 

Buckton.— Comfort and Cleanli- 
ness: The Servant and Mistress 
gue.stion. By Mrs. Catherine M. 
Buckton. With 14 Illustrations. 
Oown 8vo., 2J. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

HINT.S TO Mothers on the Managk- 
MKNr OF their HEALTH DURING 
THE Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 
8vo., IS. bd. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &c. continued. 

Sull (Thomas. M.D. ) fonttnueJ. De Sails (Mis ) -loninmed. 


I'llK MA'IKRNAI. M\NA(;KMK\r (IK 
CniLiJKKNiN Hkai.iii xnoDiskask. 
Fop. 8vo , I (. bd. 

De Sails (Mrs.). 

('AKKS and (■(JN^K(:•I 10NS A LA MoDK. 
Fcj). 8vo., 1.1. 6</ 

D()(js: :i Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8 \(> , TV iid. 

Dkksskd (Jamk and PtuiLikv X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8va, n. bd, 

UkESSKD \ E(;ETAHI Es A LA MODH. 
I'l p. 8vo., TV. bd 

DkiNK.s X LA Mode. Fcp 8v().,ii. 6./ 
I'.NTRKK.S A LA MoDK. I'Vp. 8vo. , 1 bd 
Fj/)KAL I)Er()kAT10NS. Fcp 8\o.,U 6/ 
(JAkDENIS(; A LA .MoDE. F('p. 8vo. 
Pai t 1. VctjcLihlcs. I r. bd. 

I’ait II. Flints, I.V bd. 

National Viands \ L^ Mode. Fcp 

8 VO , n. 6./. 

New-laid Kiuis. Fcp. 8vo.. is. Oit 
Oysters X la .Mode. Fc|). 8vo.. h bd. 
Stnil'S and 1)10' SS!' D Fisll X L \ MoDh 
Fcp. 8\fi.. n. b./ 


SAVOURII'SALAMoDI'. I'cp. 8 vo bd 
Puddings and Pasiry a ia Mode. 
I‘'cp. 8vo. , 1 V bd. 

] Swi KTS AM) SulM*Kk DlSIIK.S X I A 
; Mode Fcp Svo , n. (v/ 

'Pemptinc DlSIIK.S KOk Small 1n- 
i ('OMKS Fcp. 8vo . It bd 
I Wrinkles and Notions i-ok Kvkuy 
1 loUSKHOLI). ( I 8vi) , I I bd. 

j Lear. - Maigre Cookery. Hy 11. L. 

; SiDNl'Y Leak ifmio , 

'Mann. Manual oi- i he Prim ipi es 
Oi PRA( IlCAL CoOKI' RY B\ F F. 

I Mann. Crown 8\o., n. 
i Poole.- Cookery i-or uie DiAiiKrir;. 

I Hy W. II and Mis. PooJ.E. Willi 
Preface by Di Pavy Fcp 8vo, js.bd. 
Walker.- -A Hook i or F\ ekv W’oman, 
By Jane II. W vlei- k 
P arll. 'Pile ManaKHMuent oft hildien 
in Hcallli and oiU of Ilealtli. t i. 
j 8\o., 2 s. bit 

Pan II. Woman in 1 le.illh and out 
of Ilcillli t'lown 8vo, 2t, bd. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Armstrong. F.s.says and Skkt< hes 
H yl'jiMUNDl .Armstrong FipSvo.s). 

Bagcliot.-- Cl ri' RARY Sudies Hy 
W'AL'ri'R Hm.emo'i. With Portr.ut. 

3 \()ls. ( louii 8vo. , 3'. bd. «*ach 

Baring-Gould. Curious Myths ok 
the MIDDLV .'\(iES Hy Rev. S. 
Harin(. -Could. ( rownSvo.. bd. 

Haynes. Shaki-spe \re Si udii s, and , 
O'lllKR Isssavs. Hy the late PiioMA.s 
Spi N( er Haynes, IJ. P. . LI, D. j 
With I Biographical Pnfaee by Pi of. 
\Ms C'XMPHKLL. t.iownSvo ,y\.bd. 


Boyd (A K. 11 ) (‘A.K.H.B.*)- 

iontinued. 

Our Little Lim-. 'I\\o Senes Cr. 
8\o , 3) bd. I'.u h 

Our 11 <)mkly( omkdy. and'Pragkdy. 

( I own 8vo. , 31 bd 

Recreations OH a c'oi ntry Parson. 
Thiee Senes, (a Bvo , 31 (v/. < aeh. 
Butler (Samuel) 

Krewhon. Cr, 8vt> , 5r. 

'Phe Fair 1 1 avp n. A Work in I lefenoe 
of the Mir.iculoiis ICIemeiil in oili 
hold’s Ministiy. <1 8vo.,7i bd. 
Lite and Habit. An Isssay alter a 
Completer View ot Lvohiiion Cr. 


Boyd (,A K. H.) (‘ A.K.H.B.*). 

A till sir MlSChLr.ANFOl’.S I HI OLO 
(AVAL WORh.S. f). L\ 

Autumn Holidays ok a Counikyi 
Pearson. Ciown 8vo. , 3T. bd. 
Commonplace Philosopher. Crown, 

8vo.,3v. 6rf. 1 

Critic,\l Essays ok a Country i 
l^AKSON. C'rown 8vo. . 3i. bit. I 

East Coa.st Days and Memories ' 
Crown 8vo. , 3^'. bd. 1 

Lands(;afk.s, Chukche.s and .Mora- 
lities. Clown 8vo. , 31-. 6(/. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown | 
8 vo. , 3J. bd. I 

LkssonsokMiddle Age. Cr.8vo.,3L6t/. 


8\o., 7) bd. 

Involution, Old and New. ta.Svo., 
lov b(t. 

Alps \nd San( tuaries of Piedmon i' 
.^MJ Canion 'Pkino Illustrated. 
Poll-po., lot bd. 

Luck, ok Ci^nning, as the Main 

MKANSOI' OKG\MCMoDIMC\nON? 

< r. 8vo , 71. bd. 

Ex VoTO. An Atcoimt ot tlie Saeio 
Monte or New Jerusalem at \'.irallo- 
Sesia. Crown Bvo , los. bd 
SELh.( 'iioNS iROM WoKKs, With Re- 
marks OH Ml . O. J . Romciiies Menial 
I'AolutKin ni Animals,’ and a INalm 
of .Montreal ( lown 8vo , 7^. bd. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works -continued. 

Butler (Samuel) continued. j Hoenig.— Inquiries concerning the 

'I’liE Authoress of the Odyssey, Tactics ok the Future. Fourth 


WHERE AND WHEN SHE WROTE, WHO 

She was, the Use She made of 
THE Iliad, and how the Poem 
GREW under Her hands. With 14 
Illustrations. 8vo., loj, (id. 

The Iliad of Homer. Rendered into 
English Prose for the use of those who 
cannot read the original. Crown 8vo., 
7r. 6'/. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Recon- 
sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Reprint 
of the Original 1609 Edition. 8vo. 
Oalder. -AcriiJENT in Fa(jtories: its 
Distribution, Cnusation, Compensation, 
and Prevention. A Practical Guide to 
the Caw and to the Safe-Guarding, Safe- 
Working, and Safe-Construction of 
Factory Machinery, Plant, and Premises. 
With 20 I'ahles and 124 Illustrations. 
By John Caldkr. Cr. 8vo., yr. ( id . net. 
CHARITIES REGISTER, THE AN- 
NUAL. AND DIGEST: being a 
Classified Register of Charities in or 
available in the Metropolis. With an 
Introduction by C. S. Loch, Secretary 
to the Council of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, London. 8vo. , 4s. 
Comparetti. — The Traditional 
Poetry of the Finns. By Domenico 
(J oMPARETTi. Translated by Isabella 
M. Anderton. With Introduction by 
Andrew Lang. 8vo., 16s . 
Dickinson.— King Arthur in Corn- 
wall. By W. Howship Dickinson, 
M.D. With 5 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , 4r. 6d . 

Evans.— 'Phe Ancient Stone Implk- 
MKNT.s, Weapons, and Ornaments 
OF Great Britain. By Sir John 
Evans, K.C.B,. D.C.L.. LL.D., 

F.R.S,, etc. With 537 Illu-strations. 
Medium 8vo., 28.1. 

Haggard.— A Farmers’ Year : being 1 
his Commonplace Book for 1898. By | 
H. Rider Haggard. Wiih 36 Ulus- i 
tralions by G, Leon Lutle. Crown 
8vo. , yj. 6d . net. 

Hamlin.— A Text-Book of the His- 
tory OP Architecture, By A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., ys . 6d . 

Haweis. —Music and Morals. By the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. With i’orlrait of 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimiles and Diagrams. Cr.8vo.,6r.nct. 
Hodgson. — Outcast Essays and 
Verse Translations. By Shad- 
worth H. Hodgson, LL.D. Crown 
8vo., Bs . 6d . 


I Edition, 1894, of the ' Two Brigades ’. 
By Fritz Hoenig. With i Sketch in 
the Text and 5 Maps. Translated by 
Captain H. M. Bower. 8vo., 159. net. 

Hullah. -The History of Modern 
Music. By John Hullah. 8vo,8r. 6(/. 

Jefferies (Richard). 

Field and Hedgerow. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6 d . 

The Story of My Heart : my Auto- 
biography. With Portrait and New 
Preface by C. J. Longman. Crown 
8vo, , 3r. 6 d . 

Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations, 
Crown 8 VO., 3.1. bd . 

The Toilers of the Field, With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
C.'ithedral. ('rown 8vo., y , 6 d . 
Wood Magic : a Fable. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by E. V. B, (li, 
8vo., y . 6 d . 

Jekyll (Gertrude). 

Wood and Garden : Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of 
a Working Amateur. With 71 Illus- 
trations from Photographs by the 
Author. 8vo., 6 d . net. 

Home and Garden: Notes and 
1 ’houghts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs by the Author. 
8 VO., loj. 6 d , net. 

Johnson.— The Patentee’s Manual: 
a 'I'reatise on the Law and Practice ol 
Letters Patent, By J. & J. H. John- 
son, Patent Agents, &c. 8vo. , los . 6 d . 

Joyce.— The Origin and History of 
Irish Names of Places. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL. D. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. , 5?. each. 

Kingsley.— A History ok French 
Art, 1100-1899. By Rose G. King.s- 
ley. 8vo., 121. 6 d . net. 

Lang (.Andrew). 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With a 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations, 
Fcp. 8vo., 2.1. 6 d . net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., as . 6 d . net. 
Letfeks on Literature. Fcp. 8vo. 
as . 6 d , net. 

Essays in Little. With Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8vo. , as . 6 d . 

Cock Lane and Common-Sense. 
Crown 8vo. , 3J. 6 d . 

The Book ok Dreams and Ghosts. 
(’rown 8vo., 3J. 6 d , 

Macfarren. —Lectures on Harmony, 
By Sir George A. Macfarren. 8vo., 

I2L 
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Misoellaneous and Critioal -continued. 


Marquand and Frotliingham.— A 
Text-Bcx)K of the History of 
Sculpture. By Allan Marquand, 
Ph.D., and Arthur L. Frothingham, 
Junr., Ph.D. With 113 Illustrations. 
tVown 8vo. , 6.T. 

Max Muller (The Right Hon. F.). 

In 1 )i a : What can it I'each Us ? Cr. 
8vo. , 5 j. 

Chips from a (Jerman Workshop. 
Vol. I. Rrcent Essays and Addresses. 
Cr. 8vo., 5.r. 

Vol. IT. Biographical Essays. Cr. 
8vo., w. 

Vol. 111 . Isssays on Language and 
Literature. Cr. 8vo.. 5^. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo., 5^. 
Contribution.s to the Science ok 
Mythology. 2 vols. 8vo., 32?. 

Milner. — Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chielly in a Clardon. 
By George Milner. Cr. 8vo., 3^. t > d . 
Morris (William). 

Signs of ('hange. Seven I^ectures 
delivered on various occasions. Post 
8vo. , 4.T. ( id , I 

Hopes and Fears for Aft. Five Lec- 
tures delivered in Biriningh.un, Ix>n- 
don, etc., in 1878-1881. Crown 8vo., 
4jr. bd . 

An Addre-ss Deuverkd at the Dls- 
iKiHUTiON OF Prizes to Students 
OF the Birmingham Municipal 
School ok Art on 2ts i' February, 
1894. 8vo., 2J. bd . net. 

Au r and the Beauty ok the Kakth ; 
a Lecture delivered at Burslem Town 
Hall, on October 13, 1881. 8\o., 

2J. bd . net. 

Some Hints on Pattern-Design- 
ing : a T-ecture delivered at the Work- 
ing Men’s College, London, on De- 
cember 10, 1881. 8vo., 2C bd net. 

Arts and Crafts Essays. By .Mem- 
bers of the Arts and Crafts I-Ahibition 
Society. With a Preface by William 
Morris. Crown 8vo., 2 j. bd . net. 
ollock.— Jane Austen; ber Con- 
temporaries and Herself. An Essay in 
Criticism. By Walter Herkies Pol- 
lock. Crown 8vo., y . bd . net. 
Poore(GEORGE Vi vi an , M .D. ,F. R.C. P.). 
Essays on Rural Hygiene. With 13 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., bs . bd . 

The Dwelling House. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6</. 


Richter. - Lectures on the Na- 
tional Gallery. ByJ. P. Rich IKK. 
With 20 Plates and 7 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 4to., 9^. 

Rossetti. -A Shadow ok Dan i’e : be- 
ing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrim. ige. By 
Maria France.sca Rossetti. With 
Frontispiece by Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti. Crown 8vo. , 3.f. bd , 

Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 

.Si ray Thoughts ON Reading. Small 
8vo., ay, bd . net. 

Stray Thoughts for Girls. i6mo., 
i.r. bd . net. 

Stray Thoughts for Mothers and 
Teachers. Fcp. 8vo,, 2r. bd . net. 
.Stray Thoughts for Invalids, 
i6mo., 2S. net. 

Southey.— 'Phe Correspondence of 
Robert Southey with Caroline 
Bowles. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Edward Dow DEN, LL.D. 8vo.,i4r. 
Stevens.- On i hk Stowage of Ships 
AND their Cargoes. With Informa- 
tion regarding Fi eights, Charter-Parties, 
&c. By Robert White Stevens, 
Associate- Mem ber of the Institute of 
N.wal Architects. 8vo., 2i.f. 

Turner and Sutherland. —The 

DkVEI.OPMENI OI* Ai SIKAI.IAN LITER 

ature By Ili NRY Gyles Turner 
and Alkxandi k Sutherland. With 
Portraits and lllusii ations. (’r. 8vo. , 5J. 
Van Dyke.- A I’ext-Book on the 
History of Painting. By John C. 
Van Dyke. M'ith no Illusti ations. 
Crown 8vo,, 6y. 

Warwick. Pkogki'ss in Women's 
Education in the British Empire: 
being the Report of Conferciu es and a 
('ongress held in connection w'lth the 
Fxlucation.il .Section, Victorian Era Ex- 
hibition. I’.ditcd by the Counte.ss of 
Warwick. Ciowu 8vo., 6 j. 

White.— An Examination of the 
Charge ob Apostacy against 
Wordsworth. By W. Hale White, 
Editor of the ‘ Description of the Words- 
worth and Coleridge MSS. in the Pos- 
session of Mr. T. Norton Longman'. 
Crown 8vo. , 3s. bd . 

Willard. — Hisiory of Modern 

Italian Art. By Ashton Koiliss 
Willard. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 28 Full-page Illustrations, 
8vo., i8j. net. 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works. 

* * For Chw ck of England and Roman Catholic Works see Messrs. Longmans & Co.‘s 

* Special Catalogues, 

Kalfour—TuE Foundations ok Be- I Martinoau {]\ws.^—coniintud, . 

* . . .r . T 'Ttiir AT r>w Aitthowity FN Religion. 


- 

i.ikf: being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, M.P. 8vo.,i2L6rf. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘ A.K.H.B.*). 

Counsel and Comfort from a City 
Pulpit. Oown 8vo., y . 6 d. 

Sunday Afpehnoons in the Parish 
Church of a Scottish University 
City. Crown 8vo., y . 6d . 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
Truths. Crown 8vo. , y . 6</. 
Graver THoutiHTS of a Country 
Parson. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
3.V. 6d . eiu'h. 

Present Day Thoughts. Crown 8vo. , 

y . 6d . 

Seaside M usings. Cr. 8vo., y. 6 d. 
‘To Meet the Day’ through the 
Christian Year : lieing a Text of Scrip- 
ture, with an Original Meditation and 
a Short S<'l<'ction in Voi.se for Every 
Day. Oown 8vo., 41. 6 d. 

Campboll* — Relkhon in Greek 
Literature. By the Rev. T^ewis 
Campbell, M.A.. LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. 8vo., 15^ 

Davidson.— Theism, as Grounded in 
Human Nature, Historically and Critic- 
ally Handled. Being the Bui nett 
Lectures for 1892 and 1893, delivered at 
Aberdeen. By W. L. Davidson, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo., 151. 

Gibson.— The Abb^ de Lamennais 
and the Liberal Catholic Move- 
ment in France. By the Hon. W. 
(jIBSon. With Portrait. 8vo., 12s . 6d . 

Lana:.— Modi. KN Mythology : a Reply 


The Seat of Authority in Religion. 
8vo., 14L 

Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. 4 
Vols. Crown 8vo. , js . 6d , each. 

Home Prayers, with Two Services for 
Public Worship. Crown 8vo. y . 6d . 
Max Mailer (F.). 

The Six Systems of Indian Phil- 
osophy. 8vo. , i8.f. 

Contributions to the Science ot 
Mythology. 2 vol.s. 8vo. , 32s . 

The Origin and Growth of Re- 
ligion, as illustrated by the Religions 
of India. The Hibbert Lectures, 
delivered at the Chapter House, 
Westminster Abbey, in 1878. Crown 
8vo., 5i. 

Introduction to the Science of 
Rei.igiON : Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. 8vo. , 5.1. 

Natural Religion. The Giflord 
Ivcctures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow m 1888. (>. 8vo., 
5 ^’ 

Physical Religion. I'he Gifibrd 
I.,ectures, delivered befoic the Uni- 
versity ot Glasgow in 1890. Cr. 8vo., 

Anthropological Religion. I’hcGif- 
ford lectures, delivered before the 
University, of Glasgow in 1891. Cr. 
8vo., 5^. 

Theosophy ; or, Psychoi.ogicai. Reli- 
gion. rhe Giflbid Lectures, dehvc'rod 
before the University of Glasgow in 
1892. Cr. 8vo., y . 

Three Lectures on the VedAnta 
Philosophy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 189^ 8vo. , y. 

Ramak/?/sh;va : His Life and Say. 
INGS. Crown 8vo., 5 V. 


ijmg. — RiODi'.KN iyiY rmu.uux . » ivcpijr INGb. v^rowii ovo., 5^. 

to Professor Ma.\ Muller. By Andrew | Romanes.— Though rs on Religion 

t T>.- I T.L.D. 


lU riUlCJJOUl ivjri.i ^ 

Lang. 8vo., 9.1. By George J. Romanes, LL.D., 

MacDonald (George). Vivekananda.— Yoga Philosophy; 

unspoken Sermons^ Three Senes. in New York, ^ 

Crown 8vo., y. 61^ each. , , SWAMI VIVEKAN- 

The miracles of our lord. Crown 6. ^Vaja Yogt. or. Conquering 

8 vo., 3 J.o«- the Internal Nature; also Patanjali’s 

Martineaa (James). I Yoga Aphorisms, with Commentaries. 

Hours of Thought on Sacred. Crown 8vo., y.6rf. t 

Things ; Sermons, a Vols. Crown ' Williamsoiij^— The Great Law . 
8 vo. y. 6d. each. I A Study of Rehpous Or.g.n» and cd 

Endeavours after the Christian ' the Unity underlying them. By 
Like. Discourses. Cr. 8vo. ,7^. 6 d. 1 William Williamson. 8vo, i 14^. 
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